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FIRST SESSION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL'S PARLIAM ENT, AND 


ITS PROBABLE RESULTS. 


ParwiaAMent has at length brought 
its sitting to a close, and it is time to 
inquire into what has been done. For 
some sessions back, such inquiries 
have led to most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. We have had plenty of pro- 
mises, but very little performance ; 
amazing flourishes of trumpets, with- 
out any correspondent pageant on 
the stage. The ministers periodically 
brought forward measures which they 
cither withdrew entirely, or lost ; or 
else they were content to carry them 
after they had been pared down and 
altered so as to suit the views of the 
opposition. Amid all their proposals, 
moreover, there was not one which 
‘had the smallest tendency to advance 
the honour or the prosperity of their 
country. They - us the new 
Poor-law, to be sure, by the help of 
Sir Robert Pecl and the Duke of 
Wellington. They treated us to the 
penny-postage because the Conserva- 
tives did not choose to stand in the 
way of any proposed diminution of 
the people’s burdens. Well, in- 
deed, were they warned of the folly 
of surrendering a sure annual in- 
come which vexed no one in the 
mode of its collection, without hav- 
ing made any ostensible preparation 
for supplying the deficiency which 
must inevitably occur in the public 
revenue. But these warnings they 
judged it expedient to treat with 
contempt ; and they who gave them, 
feeling that with government, and 
not with themselves, lay the respon- 
sibility, permitted the act of folly to 
take its course. And so it was 
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throughout, — shifting, scheming, 
truckling, bullying, purchasing a vote 
here and a vote there in a way which 
has not been heard of since the times 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the most in- 
capable cabinet that ever deceived a 
prince or trifled with the prosperity 
of a great nation managed during 
seven ‘Tong years to keep their places. 
But the patience of John Bull be- 
came exhausted at last. Their own 
constituencies — the constituencies 
which their own hands had moulded 
—turned round upon the authors of 
their being, and the Whigs were 
literally kicked out of office amid the 
hootings of an entire population. 
The most irisane, as well as the 
most wicked, of all their pranks was 
that which they played off én articulo 
mortis. Their budget of 1841 had 
no other object in view than to stir 
up again into a flame the embers of 
agitation. ‘They flattered themselves 
that the fire which twelve years ago 
thawed their frozen faction into 
political vitality continued to burn 
unseen, and that there needed but 
the application of a little fresh fuel 
to the heap in order to bring it forth 


again brilliant and consuming as 
ever. Never were mountebanks 
more miserably mistaken. The 


country was sick of agitation. So 
much had been promised, and so 
little done; such extravagant hopes 
had been raised, not one of which 
came to fruition, that all trust, all 
confidence in the imbeciles by whom 
their credulity was abused, had de- 
parted from the people of England. 
s 
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We do not believe that the Whigs 
could have carried the mob along 
with them had they proposed last 
year to bring in a bill for legalising 
the people’s Charter. And. their 
wretched attack upon the agricul- 
tural and West India interests—their 
mean attempt to ruin the farmers, 
while at the same time they rendered 
abortive the sacrifice of 20,000,0002.. 
which the people of England had so 


recently made for the purpose of 


freeing their 
stigma of slavery; these devices, 
so far from serving the purpose 
which had been anticipated from 
them, overwhelmed their originators 
with disgrace. ‘Their own parlia- 
ment, constituted after their own 
model, elected by their own consti- 


country from the 


tuencies, and in the very heyday of 


their glory, came to the deliberate 
conclusion that the Whigs had lost 
the confidence of the country. Was 
it not the act of mere madmen to 
appeal from such a decision so given 
to the country itself? It was the 
act of madmen, but it was something 
more. It placed the sovereign in a 
false position towards her subjects, 
and it ended, as every thinking 
man, whatever his individual views 
might chance to be, anticipated, 
in the complete discomfiture of the 
clique which suggested it. 

in the annals of political strife 
there has never occurred so entire 
and irretrievable a defeat as that 
which the Whigs have sustained. 
As a party they are fairly extinct in 
the nation. We have Repealers, 
we have Radicals, we have Chartists, 
we have Republicans, in abundance ; 
but, with the exception of the con- 
temptible knot which constituted the 
late administration and their creatures 
and dependants, more contemptible 
still, such a thing as a Whig is not 
now to be found from the Land's 
End to John o’ Groat’s House. In- 
deed, Whiggery is, and necessarily 
must be, in a constitution like ours, 
the veriest delusion that ever was 
played off. ‘There is no consistency 
or loftiness of principle about it. 
There is neither aim nor object 
which can in any sense be described 
as worthy of a great man’s ambition 
or a good man’s desire. It is pure 
and unredeemed selfishness. Your 
genuine Whig is actuated neither by 
the chivalrous loyalty which hurries 
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his rival, at times, into indiscreet 
acts, nor has he the manliness to 
proclaim, with Dr. Franklin and the 
Yankees, that “all men are by nature 
equal.” Iis is that halting between 
two opinions, which, let the subject 
under discussion be what it may, 
convicts the waverer of the absence 
of all principle of action save one— 
an inordinate regard to self. See 
how he deports himself on all occa- 
sions. Attached, in theory, to a 
monarchical form of government, he 
yet toasts, at his publie orgies, * The 
People, the only legitimate source of 
political power.” Let a Tory go- 
vernment be in office, and he takes 
for his motto the memorable sentence, 
“'The influence of the crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” Let the sovereign 
call him and his friends to his coun- 
cils, and of the overgrown influence 
of the crown not a word more is 
heard. Your genuine Whig is, in 
truth, a base flatterer, as well of the 
sovereign as of the mob. In opposi- 
tion, he takes under his especial pa- 
tronage every miscreant, who, whe- 
ther by writing or declamation, suc- 
ceeds, or is supposed to have suc- 
ceeded, in libelling the sovereign. 
What was it that gained for Tommy 
Moore the friendship of my Lord 
Lansdowne and the noble house of 
Russell? ‘To what is he indebted 
for his pension? We do not mean 
to underrate the amount of ‘Tom's 
small abilities, far less to grudge him 
the three hundred pounds sterling 
which he annually receives from the 
public purse; but we are pretty 
sure that he owes both to other 
causes than the display of very toler- 
able skill as a poet. Tom might 
have written twice as many J[rish 
Melodies, and a dozen Lallah Rookhs 
into the bargain, and yet remained as 
abler men have been allowed to do 
—without any annuity. whatever. 
But the Twopenny Posthag and the 
Fudge Family created for him claims 
upon Whig gratitude that were re- 
sistless. On the other hand, of all the 
lickspittles that ever made their way 
within the precincts of a palace, your 
Whig, when favoured with the coun- 
tenance of his sovereign, is the most 
abject. How the incapables toadied 
William IV. till the fine old frank 
sailor's gorge rose against it. And 
as to Queen Victoria, if she be not 
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sick as often as the remembrance 
comes across her of the base, mean, 
and dirty flattery to which through- 
out the three first years of her reign 
she was subjected, her majesty must 
be made of stuff different from that 
we are inclined to believe appertains 
to her. 

The Whigs, as a party, are ruined 
for ever, and they deserve it. 
Their whole career, since they 
emerged, twelve years ago, from ob- 
security, has been a continued practi- 
cal lie. They have permitted no op- 
portunity to pass them by, of falsify- 
ing their own avowed principles, and 
abusing alike the confidence of the 
crown and of the people. From their 
first great measure to their last abor- 
tive one, all has been with them de- 
lusion and deceit. ‘The Reform-bill, 
so far from putting a stop to bribery 
and corruption, has increased the evil 
fourfold. It has brought no na- 
tional prosperity in its train. New 
avenues of industry have not been 
opened up. There has been no di- 
minution in the public expenditure ; 
there has been continual and uncalled- 
for interference in the affairs of for- 
eign states. Commerce, instead of 
making the strides which we were 
told that it would make under their 
management, has been chained by the 
heels; and as to distress — distress 
which amounts in many instances to 
absolute starvation— when have we 
ever heard or read of its existence in 
this country till of late? The whole 
career of the Whigs, since they be- 
gan seriously to look for lodgings in 
Downing Street, has been a practical 
lic. The very atmosphere amid 
which they live and breathe, they 
have shewn to be an atmosphere 
of falsehood. Their accession to 
power was effected under false pre- 
tences. It was brought about by no 
admiration of their talents, by no re- 
spect for the opinions which for a 
quarter of a century they had been 
sporting; but in a fit of spleen, by 
better men than themselves, who 
sought to break down the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration, — and 
nothing more. We donot know that 
the Whigs came under any specific 
pledges to these their benefactors, 
but if they did, as a matter of course, 
they were violated. And so, having 
duped a considerable section of the 
wealth and intelligence of the coun- 
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try, they proceeded without delay to 
dupe the mob in like manner. 

When the Whigs took office, the 
public mind, it will be remembered, 
was unhinged to a remarkable degree 
by the French Revolution of 1830. 
The well-nigh forgotten clamour for 
a reform in parliament had been re- 
newed, and the Duke of Wellington, 
in his usual blunt manner, pro- 
nounced against it. ‘This was pre- 
cisely the card for the Whigs to play, 
and down they sat to the game. 
But the game of the Whigs and of 
the parties whom they chose for 
their partners was very different. 
The former aspired only to establish 
for their own clique a monopoly of 
influence wherever members of par- 
liament might be elected; the latter 
dreamed—poor easy blockheads !—of 
getting power into their own hands. 
More cunning than their tools, the 
Whigs prevailed. The most senseless 
cry ever uttered by men rang through 
the length and breadth of the land ; 
and the Whigs chuckled to see how 
the crowd toiled to secure to them, as 
they imagined, a limitless tenure of 
pay and place. How the struggle 
ended generations yet unborn will 
tell. The Reform-bill became the 
law of the land, through the violence 
of the political unions, the treasonous 
threats of the Whig administration, 
and the timidity of some ten or 
twelve noble waverers. 

Throughout all the interval of the 
Reform agitation, the Whigs were 
simply deceiving people. ‘They nei- 
ther desired nor expected that the 
multitude would reap the smallest 
advantage from their triumph; they 
counted only upon the ten-pound 
householders, whom they stupidly as- 
sumed to be their creatures. Ac- 
oer the great unwashed were 
rudely shaken off'as soon as the pur- 
pose for which they had been flat- 
tered was served, and measures taken 
to coerce and restrain them, if not in 
gaols, at all events in union work- 
houses. To be sure, Lord John 
Russell continued to affirm that the 
discussion of political subjects was a 
very wholesome exercise in all cir- 
cles, and that nothing could be more 
unwise than for a government to in- 
terfere with assemblies of the people 
which had met together for the pur- 
pose of making known their wrongs, 
real or imaginary. But then his 
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lordship's after-dinner speeches, like 
the responses of the Delphic oracle, 
seem to have been mere riddles ex- 
cept to the initiated. What he meant 
to say was, that agitation is an ex- 
cellent thing, so long as it has for its 
object the carrying of some Whig 
measure or the defeat of a Tory 
movement. But of agitation directed 
against Whig measures or a Whig 
administration, it was impossible in 
the nature of things that he could 
approve. lence the Dorsetshire 
labourers, Mr. John Frost, Feargus 
O'Connor, and many more patriots of 
a like class, found to their cost that 
language which may be used with 
impunity when directed only against 
the constitution of the country, be- 
comes treasonable, or at least sedi- 
tious, if it be used in reference to a 
Whig poor-law. The Chartists as- 
sert, and we believe them, that a 
greater number of persons have been 
imprisoned and otherwise punished 
for political offences under the 
Whigs than were noticed by the law 
through the whole half century that 
preeeded the accession of the imbe- 
ciles to office. 

We do not mean to condemn, as 
acts in themselves unwise or unjust, 
the transportation of the Dorsetshire 
labourers, the imprisonment of Fear- 
gus O'Connor, or the hanging of 
John Frost, supposing the sentence 
of the court that tried him had 
been carried into effect. John Frost 
deserved hanging for murder, Fear- 
gus O'Connor imprisonment for se- 
dition, the Dorsetshire blockheads a 
seven years’ sojourn at Botany Bay 
for conspiracy. But the hanging, 
imprisonment, and transportation, 
came with a very bad grace from 
men who, to suit their own ends, had 
not scrupled to jeopardise the whole 
frame of social life in this country. 

Having thus outraged the feelings 
of the mob, the Whigs applied them- 
selves, with perfect success, to dis- 
gust and alienate the good-will of the 
constituencies in like manner. Of 
their behaviour to the late king we 
say nothing. His majesty had un- 
fortunately put himself in their 
power, and they made him feel it to 
the end. Personally detesting the 
whole clique, seeing none of them ex- 
cept when public business absolutely 
required, and taking care, even then, 
to render the intercourse between 
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himself and them as cold and formal 
as could well be, William IV. was 
yet compelled to keep the Reform 
ministry in office to the end of his 
reign. Many a time he strove to cast 
them oft, but he was powerless. It 
was no longer the sovereign, but the 
House of Commons which appointed 
the king’s advisers; and the House 
of Commons, though becoming less 
subservient every day, was still in 
favour of the Whigs. But if the 
house went with them, the electors 
began, by degrees, to doubt whether 
they were indeed the sort of men 
whom the exigencies of the times re- 
quired. Among other magnanimous 
declarations, the Whigs had given 
out that there was an end for ever to 
the system of government by patron- 
age; and they proceeded to redeem 
their pledge in the most characteristic 
manner possible. In the first place, 
seeing that fortune greatly favoured 
them in the lapse ofall manner of ne- 
cessary Offices, they took care to fill 
ach vacancy as it occurred with a 
creature of their own. What a 
batch of bishops and judges they 
gave us! And as to collectors of 
customs, post-captains in the navy, 
governors of colonies, excisemen, 
consuls, and suchlike, the one in- 
dispensable qualification for becoming 
something of the sort was, that the 
candidate should have been in his 
day an active partisan as an elec- 
tioneerer, in borough or county, or 
a writer, or the near relative of a 
writer, in some Whig newspaper. 
Of course the great prizes were care- 
fully preserved for the scions of cer- 
tain noble and very greedy houses. 
Wherever the public money was to 
be appropriated in good round sums, 
Greys and Elliots swarmed all over 
the world; wherever it might be 
dealt out with a more frugal yet 
steady hand, Whiglings of humbler 
pretensions stood ready to reccive it. 
Perhaps there was nothing in all this 
that ought to excite surprise or to 
call forth censure. The leaders of a 
party are perfectly justified in pro- 
viding for their own adherents in the 
first instance, so long as the indivi- 
duals thus provided for, have other 
claims upon the public respect than 
a mere blind attachment to particular 
views in politics. Indeed we do not 
hesitate to say, that the Tories would 
jose nothing in point either of strength 
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or credit were they in this respect to 
take a leaf out of their rivals’ book. 
But the no-patronage government 
could not stop there. 
a century’s exclusion from office had 
accumulated such an arrear of de- 
mands upon them, that when added 
to the claims which their recent 
services had created, the amount was 
frightful. What could they do? 
With rare ingenuity they betook 
themselves to the creation of new 
places, which should yet be so dis- 
guised as to escape open censure ; 
and commissions set on foot for the 
ostensible purpose of originating re- 
forms in all departments of the state, 
did the work which used in other 
days to be done by pensions and 
sinecures. And were they all this 
while forgetful of the retrenchments 
and cutting down that had been pro- 
mised? Bynomeans. The pension- 
list was revised. 
elderly ladies and others were found 
upon it which ought not, perhaps, 
to have been there. These they 
scratched out, while military govern- 
ments — the coveted rewards of long 
and faithful service in the field — 
were doored as, one by one, they 
might fall vacant, to extinction. We 
cannot speak with accuracy touching 
the amount of saving which these 
great measures, it was assumed, would 
ultimately effect, because the official 
documents are not before us; but 
we perfectly remember that in the 
case of Scarborough Castle, the 
country will become a gainer, on the 
death of the present governor, by 
a clear eighty pounds per annum! 
and we believe that there is a won- 
derful degree of consistency in the 
whole scheme. 

The Whigs might have perpetrated 
all these jobs, and retained the favour 
of the constituencies, and of course 
their places, had they possessed wit 
enough to keep the expenses of the 
country, by ever so trifling a balance, 
within its receipts. ‘The twenty mil- 
lions which they gave as compen- 
sation to the slave-owners in the 
colonies, was a measure sui generis. 
The money was freely voted by par 
liament, and as freely paid by the 
people ; they never would have been 
upbraided for that; but a rebcllion 
in Canada, a naval campaign on the 
coast of Syria, a war with C ‘hina, and 
the invasion of Affghanistan,— the 
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A quarter of 


Several names of 


constituencies were not prepared to 
witness on the part of a reforming 
and retrenching cabinet such very 
expensive vagaries as these. We say 
nothing of the enormous sums that 
were wasted in seating the Queen of 
Spain on an unstable throne,—of 
the formidable armament that was 
equipped and kept afloat for the pur- 
pose of overawing the King of Hol- 
land,—of'the heavy expenditure which 
has arisen out of Lord Palmerston’s 
unaccountable neglect in not settling, 
as he might have done ten years ago, 
the boundary dispute between Eng- 
land and the United States of America. 
These blunders are long past, and 
might have been forgiven ; but there 
has been of late such an unusual dis- 
play of incompetency, such a series 
of shifts and expedients for the pur- 
pose of getting over the difficulties 
of each hour as it came, that the ten- 
pound householders themselves could 
no longer shut their eyes to the 
truth. And then the total loss of 
character which, as members of so- 
ciety, they sustained by their sub- 
serviency to O'Connell, the foul 
traducer of the women of England, 
by the adoption of Shiel into the 
cabinet—the base slanderer of Fre- 
derick, duke of York—by the petti- 
coat plot wherewith they dragged 
the sovereign herself through the 
mire, in the vain endeavour to save 
themselves at the expense of her 
popularity ; this it was which struck 
a blow at their influence as a body, 
such as they could not long hope to 
survive. Individuals belonging to the 
faction,—as for example, Lord John 
Russell —may possibly appear again 
with some show of dignity in public 
life. So may Lord Morpeth,—so, 
perhaps, may Lord Howick ; but as 
to the Whig party, it is as completely 
annihilated as if the earth or the sea 
had swallowed up every man, and 
woman, and child, on whom the mark 
of Whiggery was branded. 

To assist us in forming a proper 
estimate of what has already been 
done and may hereafter be expected 
from a Conservative government, it is 
necessary to keep in view what was 
the real state of the country when 
Sir Robert Peel received it from the 
reluctant hands of his predecessors. 
In the first place, then, be it remem- 
bered, that Reform has become the 
law of the land; and that to think 
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under the new order of things of 
conducting public business as it used 
to be conducted thirty years ago, 
would be madness. No minister can 
any longer count upon the permanent 
support of the House of Commons, 
unless he consult the prejudices, not 
less than the best interests, of those 
by whom its members are returned. 
We may lament this, but we cannot 
help it, for a step once taken towards 
the democratic side of the constitu- 
tion is irrevocable. And herein would 
gw to lie the most formidable of 

1 the difficulties with which Sir 
Robert Peel has been called upon to 
contend. His own prejudices, it is 
fair to assume, are all in favour of 
the ancient system ; the truest and 
most devoted of his supporters in 
and out of parliament think in this 
respect with their leader. What was 
such a man to do, forced against his 
will into the highest place in the 
service of his sovereign, and eagerly 
looked to by the whole Tory party 
as the regenerator of their country ? 
If he should depart by ever so 
slight a degree from the great prin- 
ciples of which he was the cham- 
pion, would not his own party be 
offended? If he should endeavour 
to act in strict accordance with these 
principles, could he expect the country 
to support him? Accordingly, the 
members of the late cabinet, when- 
ever the prospect of defeat appeared 
imminent, were long accustomed to 
comfort themselves, and for awhile 
to stave off the blow, by a sort of 
double-edged argument, which had 
for its source this view of things and 
none other. To Sir Robert Peel they 
said, You may force us to a resigna- 
tion, if you choose, but by whom are 
we to be succeeded? You cannot 
hope permanently to hold the reins 
in your hands, because the country 
will not endure such a line of policy 
as you are pledged to follow, while 
the wavering among their own ad- 
herents were recalled to their alle- 
giance by some not obscure threat of 
Toryism in the ascendant. But the 
Whigs in this as in every other act 
of their public lives, were wilful 
deceivers. Conservatism, or Tory- 
ism if the word be preferred, is not, 
like Whiggery, dependent for ex- 
istence on agitation. The principle 
of Conservatism is a principle of rest. 
Whatever the constitution may be 
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under which a Conservative govern- 
ment finds itself, it will endeavour 
to maintain that constitution invio- 
lable without moving either back- 
ward or forward, to ‘the right hand 
or to the left. As well, therefore, 
might Sir Robert Peel be suspected 
of a desire, while out of office, to 
overthrow the monarchy and plunder 
the church, as of meditating a re- 
peal of the Reform-bill, or a de- 
parture from the spirit of the system 
which depends upon it. And if among 
the more eager of his friends these 
great truths were for a moment for- 
gotten, the whole of their bearing 
throughout the last session proves 
that it was only for a moment. Now 
let us look a little more into par- 
ticulars. 

For seven years Lord Melbourne 
had endeavoured to conduct his go- 
vernment on a system of the merest 
shifts and temporary expedients that 
ever was devised. ‘The results of his 
policy were exhibited in an annual 
expenditure which exceeded the re- 
venue by three millions sterling. 
There was, moreover, an accumulative 
deficiency of somewhere about ten 
millions, which it was absolutely 
necessary to make up in order that 
the current business of the country 
might goon. Meanwhile trade lan- 
guished and manufactures fell away, 
till whole townships were starving. 
There were two expensive wars in 
Asia to be provided for, besides such 
a state of uneasiness both in Europe 
and America as rendered a consider- 
able addition to the navy and army 
of Great Britain indispensable. Lord 
Melbourne, when his difficulties first 
began to gather round him, spoke 
lightly of them, and borrowed money. 
The national debt he increased to 
little short of fifty millions ; his issues 
of exchequer - bills were multiplied 
beyond precedent. ‘To redeem these 
he again had recourse to the money- 
lender, and more and more of per- 
manent debt was funded. Mean- 
while, in order to retain some small 
portion of the popularity which was 
passing from him, the Post-Office 
revenue, amounting to a million anda 
half, was sacrificed. He was rewarded 
by a few complimentary speeches 
from the Radical benches, but his real 
difficulties increased. What was to 
be done now? Alas, alas! the cabi- 
uet which was pledged to reform, ta 
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peace, to retrenchment, was driven 
to the necessity of proposing an in- 
crease to the weight of taxes. Having 
received the government with a sur- 
plus of revenue over the expenditure 
of little short of three millions, the 
Whigs were driven to admit a steadily 
increasing deficiency of something 
more than two; and to demand that 
on every article of consumption 
which was already taxed, an increased 
taxation of ten per cent should be 
levied. 

The Whigs carried their measure 
against their friends through the 
assistance of Sir Robert Peel and his 
adherents, and they flattered them- 
selves that they were safe. ‘They were 
deceived. In the first place, such a 
step taken by such men could not fail 
of severing the last feeble threads 
that bound them and their consti- 
tuencies together. It was such a 
practical refutation of all that for 
years they had been saying, it proved 
so clearly that a government cannot 
be carried on for nothing, nor the 
honour of a country upheld upon 
thin air, that the most obtuse ten- 
pounder within the four seas was 
driven to the conclusion that after 
all one set of men are just as well 
disposed to be economical as another. 
And, in the second place, when the 
produce of the new tax proved to be 
nil, which the experience of several 
quarters had demonstrated, that in- 
direct taxation may be, and in this 
particular instance had been carried 
too far, the consternation of the Whigs 
was only to be equalled by the dismay 
and honest indignation of the con- 
stituencies. ‘ The Tories never did 
any thing half so gross as this. Here 
we are paying a clear ten per cent 
more on all the taxes than we used 
to pay, and yet you tell us there is 
still a deficiency. We must look out 
for other stewards by whom our 
affairs shall be managed, for you are 
clearly incompetent to the task.” 

The Whigs had played their last 
ecard, save one. They had lied to 
win their way back to office in 1835 
in the matter of the Appropriation- 
clause,—they had lied ever after in 
alternately denouncing Mr. O’Con- 
nell from the throne, and offering 
him the highest judicial situation in 
lreland,—they had falsified all their 
pledges by involving the country in 
unnecessary wars in Asia, and so 
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mixing her up with questions which 
concerned other states, that the pre- 
servation of peace in Europe was a 
miracle. Just one year ago the head 
of the administration had declared 
in the House of Lords that he who 
should think of meddling with the 
Corn-laws must be mad; while in 
the House of Commons, both on this 
and on the Anti-slavery question, 
his representative, if not quite so 
plain, had been equally pleasant. 
But what of all that? Had they not 
forfeited all title to be accounted 
honest on so many points already, 
that really the addition of one lie 
more could not severely affect them. 
And did it not appear from the 
statements of Messrs. Warburton, 
Roebuck, and Muntz, that a mani- 
festo against the Corn-laws would 
rally round them once more all the 
constituencies of all the boroughs in 
the kingdom? Where, then, was the 
ground of hesitation ? They had been 
reduced on repeated divisions to the 
last shift. Their majorities were 
diminished from two hundred to five 
votes ; on more than one occasion of 
vital importance they had been 
beaten. Could they go on thus? 
and if not, could they venture to dis- 
solve without assuming some ground 
of appeal to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the mob? Either, then, 
they must resign, that is, quietly 
confess that they were unfit to go- 
vern, and unworthy to receive their 
pay; or they must use their best 
endeavours to get up again in the 
country a spirit similar to that on 
the wings of which they rode tri- 
umphant through the storm in 1832. 
They saw the proper course with a 
glance. ‘True, Lord John Russell 
once said and wrote that the country 
could not afford a revolution every 
three years, but that was a good 
while ago; besides, she had been ten 
years without a revolution, and there 
is some difference between ten years 
and three. Hence, “ Here goes!” 
was the cry ; and sure enough in the 
spring of 1841, the critical move 
was made. 

The Whigs could not act like 
honest men even in circumstances 
such as these. The Conservatives, 
desirous of avoiding the crisis which 
their rivals seemed bent on hurrying 
on, anticipated the ministeria! plan 
by getting a yote of want of con- 
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fidence passed, and a petition for the 
removal of her ministers presented 
by both Houses to the queen, ere 
the Whig scheme had been formally 
developed. But what ofthat? The 
Whigs would neither retire nor dis- 
solve till after they had propounded 
their precious scheme, and thus pro- 
— at one swoop to swamp the 
“nglish farmer by admitting foreign 
corn into the English market on thie 
payment of an eight-shilling duty, 
and by opening British ports to the 
sugars of Brazil to consign our own 
sugar colonies to hopeless ruin. And, 
oh, how the heads of this exemplary 
government did bestir themselves! 
There was such a firing off of parn- 
phlets; such a speechifying to mobs ; 
such a seribbling in newspapers, &c., 
as at almost any other epoch in Whig 
ascendancy must have affrighted the 
land from its propriety. Yea, and 
more than this. From far and near 
ministers of all denominations gather- 
ed together in solemn conclave at 
Manchester; and did their best with 
the charity and the zeal of genuine 
dissent to array the different orders 
in the community against one another. 
How distinctly it was shewn in the 
orations of these reverend dema- 
gogues, that the law and the prophets 
depended on cheap sugar and the 
abolition of the Corn-laws. How 
grateful were the members of the 
cabinet for such support; yea, and 
when Mr. Baptist Noel stood forth a 
champion on the same side, their joy 
and their gratitude were alike bound- 
less. Mr. Noel was forthwith created 
a queen’s chaplain; and the Whigs 
gave out, and perhaps imagined, that 
the job was done. Again the event 
shewed that they had deceived them- 
selves ; and their disappointment and 
dismay beggar all powers of descrip- 
tion when it was at length demon- 
strated that the excitement, such as 
it was, had passed away and left no 
trace behind. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the electors of the empire 
found themselves called upon to de- 
termine by whom the queen’s coun- 
cils should be thenceforth guided,— 
whether by the men who were driven 
from office twelve years previously, 
who had established peace abroad, 
and at home a large excess of revenue 
over expenditure; or by their ill-fated 
successors in whose hands the excess 
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had dwindled down into a deficiency, 
while all around them in both hemi- 
spheres the noise of war or the pre- 
parations for war was heard. It is 
true that the Whigs had the queen’s 
name to sustain them, and they made 
of it a sufficiently free use ; but even 
the queen’s name appeared for once 
to have lost its odour; whereas 
their rivals had nothing in the past 
to fall back upon except their own 
characters, and an honest declaration 
of their views and intentions for the 
future. Tlonour be to the electors 
of Great Britain; they settled the 
controversy in their own way. A 
clear majority of ninety votes left 
the imbeciles without a leg to stand 
upon; and, with the worst grace pos- 
sible, they hobbled aeross to their pro- 
per seats on the opposition-benches, 
whence we humbly trust and honestly 
believe that in the life of the ex- 
isting generation they will not again 
be called upon to remove. 

For some time ere they went out 
of office, when embarrassments were 
thickening round them, and hope it- 
self had well-nigh expired, the Whigs 
were in the habit of appealing to the 
leader of the opposition for advice as 
to the best means of carrying the 
country through her difficulties. 
Such appeals, though clothed in the 
language of raillery, were not, we 
have good reason to know, made ex- 
cept in sober sadness. The incapa- 
bles would have blessed Sir Robert 
Peel in their hearts had he disco- 
vered for them a plan of operations. 
They might, and probably would, 
have affected to deride it both in 
their speeches and through the co- 
lumns of their journals; but they 
would have adopted it, notwithstand- 
img. But Sir Robert was most pro- 
vokingly costive. He had never 
heard of a physician undertaking to 
prescribe for another man’s patient ; 
he would be prepared with his own 
plans as soon as the queen should 
call him to her councils, but not 
sooner. Well, her majesty did call 
him to her councils; and forthwith, 
ere he had time to look round, the 
enunciation of these plans was de- 
manded of him. Sir Robert, with 
great propriety, declined to commit 
himself by any premature communi- 
cations. “You are somewhat too 
importunate, gentlemen,” was his re- 
ply. “As yet, I hardly know the 
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extent to which you have managed 
to complicate public affairs; I only 
perceive that they are in absolute 
confusion. I must have time to con- 
sider, otherwise my measures, like 
your own, may prove mere tempo- 
rary expedients ; of which the country 
has already had more than enough.” 
Accordingly, after some abortive at- 
tempts on the part of the ex-ministers 
to prevent it, parliament adjourned, 
—not again to assemble till after the 
Christmas holydays. 

During this interval of suspense, 
neither the ex-ministers nor their 
friends were idle. Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston betook themselves to 
the provinees, where a farce, on a 
very small scale, was got up for 
them; and where both assured the 
actors that the hour could not be 
distant which was to witness their 
return in triumph to their much- 
loved lodgings in Downing Street. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Sidney Smith —not 
the reverend— wrote letters and 
made speeches against the corn- 
laws. In his laudable efforts he 
was assisted by some score of itine- 
rant lecturers, all of them the hired, 
and, we believe, the tolerably-well- 
paid, advocates of the League. But 
the effect produced was simply an 
exposure of the weakness and unpo- 
pularity of the faction. Nothing 
worthy to be called a demonstration 
could be got up; the whole move- 
ment was a failure. Wherefore, un- 
disturbed by the whistling of what 
the Chronicle tried to persuade us 
was a storm, Sir Robert Peel ma- 
tured his plans in peace ; and friend 
and foe were alike kept in ignorance 
as to the results in which they might 
be expected to issue. 

On the 3d of February, 1842, par- 


liament met for the transaction of 


business. Though there had been 
no agitation during the recess—cer- 
tainly nothing which, after our ex- 
perience of the last ten years, we 
should be justified in describing as 
such—it was very evident that men 
looked forward to what the session 
might bring forth with no common 
anxiety. Several causes contributed 
to bring about this state of feeling. 
In the first place, the step taken by 
the imbeciles, just before quitting 
office, had been too decided to per- 
mit a hope to be entertained that 
their suecessors could or would 
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blink altogether the question of the 
corn-law. In the next place, it was 
generally known that certain gentle- 
men had been employed by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, during the recess, to in- 
quire into the prices of labour and 
agricultural produce in the corn and 
cattle-growing countries of the Con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the ac- 
ceptance by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham of a seat in the Peel cabinet 
seemed to imply that no very impor- 
tant changes in the existing law were 
contemplated. And, finally, Mr. 
Christopher's injudicious address to 
the agriculturists of Lincolnshire set 
people thinking, though it guided 
them to no conclusions. The conse- 
quence was, that the eagerness gene- 
rally shewn to become acquainted 
with the substance of the queen’s 
speech was greater than we remem- 
ber to have witnessed for many ses- 
sions back. Nor, indeed, in spite of 
its brevity and general guardedness, 
did the document in question fail, 
when submitted to the houses, of 
carrying = interest powerfully 
along with it; for it recommended 
that the laws affecting the commerce 
of the country in general, and es- 
pecially such as bore upon the im- 
port trade in corn, should be consi- 
dered ; and its delivery was followed, 
we were going to say in a breath, by 
a motion, on the part of Sir Robert 
Peel, for a committee on the corn- 
laws. ‘The effect was electrical. ‘The 
Duke of Buckingham resigned. Lord 
John Russell raised a pan; the 
League were cock-a-whoop, and the 
farmers and country gentlemen stood 
aghast. But here again, as formerly, 
the passage of a few hours brought a 
mie change “ over the spirit of 
men’s dreams.” No sooner had Sir 
Robert Peel announced his plan,—no 
sooner was the house made aware 
that the sliding scale would be still 
retained, though some changes in the 
mode of dealing with it were effected, 
than the supporters of the govern- 
ment, if they did not vociferously ap- 
plaud, abstained from censure ; while 
the opposition raved and capered like 
so many madmen as if some grievous 
wrong had been done them,— some 
gross deceit practised on their creduli- 
ty, and that oftheir constituents. With 
one consent, they denounced the mi- 
nisterial project as a delusion. The 
more violent among them, indeed, 
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such as Messrs. Cobden and Muntz, 
hurried from the House of Commons 
to the house of delegates, and there 
gave utterance to sentiments which 
some fifteen or twenty years ago 
would have ensured for them apart- 
ments, free of expense, in her ma- 
jesty’s Tower of London; while one 
of the weekly journals, in the very 
next publication, placed the point at 
issue between the rival parties be- 
yond the reach of equivocation :— 


«« Sir Robert Peel,” said he, ‘‘ makes no 
essential alteration in the corn-law. His 
corn-law is the old corn-law, with its 
unevenness planed down, but retaining 
all its defects in grain. The proposal 
will offer a little less inducement to 
gambling frauds in the corn-trade, a little 
less uncertainty as to duty, and a little 
less difficulty in sending corn from a 
distance; but it will leave us, in all that 
is important to the country, precisely 
where we were.” 


Of the circumstances under which 
this important measure was carried 
we need not pause to speak, for they 
must be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers. The agricultural party 
bore themselves like thorough pa- 
triots, as they are. They felt, or 
fancied, that, to a certain extent, their 
interests had been sacrificed; yet, 
knowing that the motives of their 
great leader were true, they gave 
him their hearty support. W hat a 
contrast did their self-denial present 
to the blustering of the League dele- 
gates,—ay, and to the paltry and 
peev ish opposition of the members of 
the late cabinet. And, by and by, 
when he went farther into the whole 
state of public affairs,—when, in a 
speech more full of power than any 
to which in modern times the house 
has listened, he explained the extent 
of the national embarrassments, and 
the nature of his own plan for meet- 
ing them, then was his triumph, or, 
which is the same thing, the triumph 
of Conservatism, complete. What- 
ever of self-conceit or false hopes 
might have heretofore sustained the 
defeated faction died away on the in- 
stant ; and the heart of every honest 
man in the three kingdoms told him 
that the country was safe. 

We have no intention to discuss at 
length the merits either of the new 
tariff or of the income-tax ; both have 
undergone a thorough sifting, as 
well by their supporters as by their 
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opponents, and both have come forth 
from the ordeal unscathed. With 
respect to the former, indeed, we 
have the testimony of the Whigs 
themselves, that it constitutes “ the 
ablest and wisest budget ever offered 
to parliament.’ To some of its de- 
tails objections might be raised, 
though these, in the course of the 
debate that arose out of it, were for 
the most part obviated ; but in point 
of principle it stands, and has stood 
from the first, far above cavil: it 
comes as near to perfection as human 
work can do. “ It abolishes prohi- 
bitions (we quote again from a 
weekly journal) and non - produc- 
tive duties; it relieves raw material 
from unwise imposts; it places the 
colonial on a footing with the coasting 
trade; it relaxes the springs of in- 
dustry every where.” Neither must 
we forget to notice the exceeding 
gallantry —for there is gallantry in 
politics as well as in war—of such a 
movement at such a juncture. Other 
great changes in the financial arrange- 
ments of the country have been un- 
dertaken in the face of a surplus; 
this is adventured upon with a cer- 
tain deficiency of three millions to 
bear up against, besides the unknown 
contingencies that are yet to spring 
out of the Chinese and ‘Affghan con- 
tests. And as to the reasoning of 
its illustrious proposer, his bitterest 
enemies could not stand against it. 
“The speech,” says one of these, 
“was indeed masterly. It satisfied 
all who heard it that the orator was 
influenced by the purest and most 
patriotic motives; that he sought 
only the welfare of his country, and 
was equally careless of conciliating 
friends and foes.” What a_ po- 
sition did Peel occupy that night! 
How proud and commanding is the 
eminence on which he continues to 
stand at this hour! 

Again: the innumerable objec- 
tions which, after an ominous pause, 
were, one by one, got up against the 
tax upon income seem by this time 
to have attained to their proper 
weight and value. Nobody any 
longer affects to be ignorant that the 
incomes of individuals are derived 
from the collective property of the 
nation; and that, in point of fact, 
the great capitalist is just as much a 
life-renter as the beneficed clergy- 
man or the hard-working artist. It 
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is very true, that the family of the 
former stands on better grounds 
than the families of the two latter,— 
for the accident of'an hour may reduce 
these to beggary; whereas, those, if 
their father be taken away from 
them, come into possession of the 
estate which he once owned. But 
with such contingencies the state, 
which looks only to the present, and 
not to the future, can have no con- 
cern. The state taxes the profits of 
professions and trades, which may 
change hands every five years; but 
then let it not be forgotten that 
the profits of A’s business, for ex- 
ample, and B’s benefice, are not sunk 
in the sea when A and B die. 
They pass into the possession of A 
and B’s successors, who, whether 
children or strangers to the late 
payer, become, in virtue of such suc- 
cession, liable to the tax. Nay, if 
degrees of liability in these cases 
could exist, a little calm considera- 
tion might satisfy the professional 
man, that, supposing a tax to be ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of order 
in the state, he is at least as much 
called upon to pay it as the capitalist. 
Tet anarchy arise to-morrow, and 
the capitalist, if he be not very su- 
pine indeed, will always contrive to 
save something out of the wreck of 
his property. But for the practice of 
industry and skill in the arts, there 
is no field at all when law and order 
are suspended. But this is not all. 
Whatever Sir Robert Peel’s dis- 
taste to a system of direct taxation 
might have been, experience shewed 
that none other would serve his pur- 
pose. The Whigs had tried to in- 
crease the assessed taxes by a nu- 
merical addition to their amount of 
ten per cent. They did not realise 
one shilling by the arrangement ; 
they only caused a falling away in 
the use of carriages, men-servants, 
horses, and other things liable to the 
impost. The produce of the customs 
and excise was likewise diminishing 
daily. ‘To have laid heavier duties 
on wines, silks, leather, and other 
consumable and marketable articles, 
would have been to cut up trade 
root and branch, and still more to 
increase the deficiency in the public 
revenue. What was Sir Robert 
Peel to do? Go on borrowing, with- 
out so much as a hope of being able 
to pay ? No, said the imbeciles; but 
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open your ports to foreign corn and 
slave-grown sugar, and see what an 
impulse will be given to manufac- 
turers. Is this quite certain? We 
doubt it. We doubt whether Lord 
Palmerston was not in the right 
when he said that our foreign trade 
had been pushed to its utmost limits ; 
and that we must look henceforth for 
our best customers at home and in 
the colonies. But, however this 
may be, we do not doubt that all, 
more than all, which might be se- 
cured to the revenue in one way 
would be lost in another. It would 
have been a strange method of in- 
creasing public prosperity to consign 
to one common ruin the aristocracy, 
the yeomanry, and the clergy, the 
peasantry of the land. Sir Robert Peel 
felt that when extraordinary occur- 
rences arise, they must be met by 
extraordinary measures. Ile made 
his appeal to the good feelings of the 
comparatively prosperous among his 
fellow-subjects, and he did not make 
it in vain. 

And here let us not fail to ob- 
serve that the best, as well as the 
peculiar, feature in his plan, consi- 
dered as a whole, is, that it removes 
the burthen of taxation from the 
poor, and lays it almost exclusively 
on the rich. When the new taritf 
comes fairly into play, the working 
classes will find that the necessaries 
of life, and many of its luxuries, are 
more within their reach than they 
ever were before. So will the annui- 
tant of one hundred and fifty pounds 
and upwards ; so will the millionaire. 
But while the millionaire pays for 
this, to him inconsiderable, boon ten 
times its value in the shape of in- 
come-tax, the labourer, to whom it is 
of vital importance, receives it gra- 
tuitously ; while the annuitant, after 
balancing his loss on one side against 
his gain on the other, will probably 
find that he stands just as well at the 
year’s end under the new system as 
he used to stand under the old. Ac- 
cordingly, the income-tax, taken in 
connexion with the tariff, has in all 
circles, except that of the late ca- 
binet, been accepted as the best, and 
wisest, and most humane budget that 
ever was offered to the nation. And 
already is trade feeling the good 
effects of it, for confidence is return- 
ing. 

We think that we may predicate 
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of the results of the late session, that 
they are such as the most sanguine 
would not have ventured to count 
upon as likely ever to occur again. 
We believe that Sir Robert Peel 
has saved the country. And we 
further believe, that, difficult as the 
task was of bringing Conservatism 
into harmony with the new constitu- 
tion, Sir Robert Peel has accom- 
plished it. Whatever he does he 
does openly and without disguise. 
Ile tells the people, through their re- 
presentatives, the plain, unvarnished 
truth; and is ready to give up the 
government at any moment, should 
they disapprove of his mode of con- 
ducting it. He has kept no one in 
the dark as to the dangers and em- 
barrassments which surround him 
and them. He has listened patiently 
to deputations of all sorts,—even to 
designing men, who waited on him 
only that they might misrepresent ; 
and if he could not adopt their views, 
he has assigned such reasons for re- 
jecting them as have satisfied all 
except the base and the disaffected. 
Moreover, he leads his own great 
party, by well-nigh imperceptible de- 
grees, to understand the true nature 
of their position. Conservative of 
the constitution, such as the bill of 
1832 remodelled it, he bids fair, if any 
living man can, to bring good out of 
that terrible experiment. 


Since this article was eompleted, 
Manchester and the districts round 
have become the scene of transactions 
of which it is impossible to speak 
without as much of indignation as of 
sorrow. The deluded rioters them- 
selves are indeed the objects of our 
hearty commiseration. “ They know 
not what they do.” Having borne 
the sufferings of many months with 
exemplary patience, they would have 
continued to bear on had the design- 
ing demagogues with whom they are 
unfortunately connected only ab- 
stained from interfering. But the 
members of the League, as if deter- 
mined that their predictions of evil 
to the country should not fall to the 
ground suddenly, and without no- 
tice, lowered the men’s wages; while 
some of them recommended that the 


people should not resume work till a 
repeal of the corn-laws was effected. 
And at this juncture, too! just as 
the fruits of the earth are coming 
into our barns in more than their 
wonted abundance and excellency,— 
just as the provision-market is be- 
ginning to feel the effect of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's excellent modifications in 
the corn-laws and general tariff,—just 
as trade has acknowledged the im- 
pulse given, and fresh orders are 
arriving from all quarters for our 
manufactures! How can these men, 
after conduct such as this, ever hold 
up their heads again in decent so- 
ciety? As compared with them, 
Feargus O'Connor and his friends are 
true patriots. They have an object 
in view which, whether sane or in- 
sane, is at least not wholly selfish, 
neither do they seek to promote it by 
involving the families of their dupes 
inruin. But the miscreants to whom 
the lighting up of this flame is dis- 
tinetly traceable, care not what may 
be the issue, so long as it shall hold 
out a hope of shaking the confidence 
of the country in its Conservative 
rulers. 

We have not time this month to 
enter into a consideration of the state 
of the manufacturing districts, or of 
the means which are abundantly 
within the reach of the government 
to improve them. ‘The subject is 
one of the deepest importance, and 
will not escape our notice; but for 
the present we must content ourselves 
by expressing our own and the coun- 
try’s satisfaction with the brief, but 
eloquent address with which her 
majesty brought the session to a 
clese. It is a document so different 
in every respect from those to which 
of late years we have been accus- 
tomed, that we hardly know which 
to admire the most, its graceful re- 
view of the past, or its honest assu- 
rance as to the future. Under the 
guidance of the men from whom such 
royal speeches emanate, we entertain 
no distrust that the machine of the 
state will work well; and with this 
comfortable persuasion strong upon 
our minds, we lay down the pen for 
the present. 
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Ir was very well remarked by one of 
Wilkie’s old friends and warm ad- 
mirers, that the meeting at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Street, on the 28th of August last, 
was, if properly recorded, the best 
monument his friends could erect to 
perpetuate the memory of the man; 
that we might pocket our subscrip- 
tions as we went out, and rest con- 
tent with the success and triumph of 
that day, if gratitude did not demand 
something more. His fame, it was 
said, could need no helping hand ; 
his own works are his own best 
monument ; and the skill of Burnet, 
Raimbach, Cousins, and others, have 
put his fame beyond any accidental 
destruction of his pictures. We are 
not going to argue this much-mooted 
question ; it is enough for us, that 
to the man (and, if you will, to the 
artist also) the meeting of the 28th 
of August last was most glorious in 
every sense. On that day, ever me- 
morable in England’s history as the 
day of Conservative success, when 
Whig and Radical rule gave way to 
Conservative ascendancy,—on the 
last day of the Melbourne adminis- 
tration in the House of Commons,— 
of defeats endured with a power-of 
indifference never known before,— 
on that day the victor and the van- 
quished, with the heroes of each 
party, came from the contest in 
St. Stephen’s to a publie meceting- 
room, to do honour to an English 
artist, to native worth and native 
genius. In the moment of victor 

and in the hour of defeat, the inal 
met on a new arena, shook hands, 
and endeavoured to excel one an- 
other in their characteristic eulogies 
of the illustrious dead. Peel was in 
the chair, and well he spoke ; Lord 
John Russell followed in the same 
strain. Peer and commoner, poet 
and painter,—men of all classes and 
degrees of genius, down to the plain 
unpretending admirer, were there, to 
form as crowded an assembly as ever 
was brought together to honour 
worth and genius in private life. 
The name of the hero of a hundred 
fights would, without question, have 
summoned and been a gathering 
word for a larger assembly ; but for 


no other painter, for no other half- 
dozen artists, for no other man with- 
out political consequence, could such 
a meeting have been what is tech- 
nically called got up: 


‘“* Behold a nation in a man express’d !” 


The triumph of genius and of Wil- 
kie was found written on that day 
“in a nation’s eyes.” But we have 
no intention of chronicling the say- 
ings and doings of that day. We 
leave them to the relation of the 
able biographer whom Wilkie’s rela- 
tives have intrusted with his diaries, 
reflections, and letters, to weave into 
a connected story. We expect much 
from Mr. Allan Cunningham’s hands, 
—that he will allow the great sub- 
ject of the life to be for ever upper- 
most, to tell in his own unaffected 
language what he saw and felt,—his 
early struggles, how he worked, and 
what sorrows were his (for he had 
many), in his unceasing toil for fame. 
We wish to give not an essay, a cha- 
racter, or a life, but a paper about 
Wilkie. 

It would be difficult to say how 
a love for art grew upon him,—how 
that inborn genius which was his 
was accidentally directed to its parti- 
cular pursuit,— how the fire was first 
kindled and called forth, and why it 
was he became a great painter, not a 
great poet, or a great lawyer, or a 
great statesman, or an ornament to 
any other great calling for which 
natural powers and application are 
required. Wilkie had shone in any 
pursuit (we say it advisedly, for we 
knew him well). That he had a 
high genius, no sane individual will 
deny ; that he had an untiring assi- 
duity of application is evident to all 
who know any thing of his life and 
works ; and that he was ambitious— 
a sort of peaceful Napoleon in his 
way—we can of our own knowledge 
most positively declare. What three 
noblequalitiesare here,—high genius, 
immense application, and definite 
ambition. Add to all these an unde- 
viating rectitude of life, and then let 
us ask in what pursuit Wilkie had 
not been eminent ? 

Some will say, perhaps, that his 
genius was particularly and pecu- 
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liarly imitative,—that what he saw 
he drew,—and that the eye, and not 
the mind, is most strikingly promi- 
nent in his works. To these we an- 
swer, No! Wilkie’s eye, certainly, 
is every where observable ; nothing 
in man’s character escaped that 
Hogarthian eye. Ue saw beyond the 
surtaces of things, and what he saw 
he realised to the very life. The 
passing thought,—the chance ex- 
pression,— the peculiar character, 
were caught by him as few have 
ever caught and realised them before 
or since. But it is not every-day 
life that he drew, and every-day life 
alone; he was no mere Morland or 
Balthazar Denner. There is in Wil- 
kie an important something beyond 
the eye—something where the mind 
has been employed in its highest and 
purest vocation. Wilkie has a story; 
nay, more, he reads a lesson—a ser- 
mon upon canvass. Look at his 
Distraining for Rent,” in Mr. 
Wells's collection ; or, if you like, in 
Raimbach’s admirable engraving. 
See there with what painful and 
painstaking truth the final miseries 
of long-resisted poverty are set forth. 
Was ever any thing on canvass or on 
animated wall more touching ? 


“ It thrills the heart-strings to the core 
A’ to the life.” 


Ile would be a stony-hearted land- 


lord indeed, a Judge-Jeffreys sort of 


gentleman, who could look on that 
picture for five minutes, and not feel 


a generous forbearance in behalf of 


the hard-working poor of the land ; 
his own honest, fortune-struck tenant 
accidentally behindhand in the pay- 
ment of his rent by bad scasons, ill 
health, or losses accidental and un- 
foreseen. Crabbe was never more 
graphic, or Hogarth half so touch- 
ing. 

Ilow a love for art grew upon 
him he was, we know, at a loss him- 
self to guess or account for. His fa- 
ther, a Presbyterian minister, looked, 
as did all of his cloth, upon the art 
of painting as an idle calling, turned 
to a bad and idolatrous end, in ma- 
nufacturing representations of hea- 
then mythology, of saints and vir- 
gins, and all the often-painted sub- 
jects that fill and heathenise the 
churches of Rome. In the small 
county in which he was born (called, 
by the pride and affection of its peo- 
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ple, the Kingdom of Fife) art was a 
perfect stranger. There were not 
two decent pictures in the whole 
county ; a stray portrait or so “from 
Lunnan” of Lord and Lady Leven 
was to be seen in the gret house, as 
Melville House was called; but no 
Ostade, or Teniers, or Gerard Dow: 
not a bad copy, or even a worn-out 
print from their pictures, was at that 
time to be found in the whole of 
Fife, from Falkland to St. Andrew's, 
from Cupar to Kirkaldy. 

It was in this unlikely region for 
producing a great artist that every 
body’s David Wilkie was born. One 
of his name and kindred had been a 
bad poet, and one of the name was 
now to become a great painter. Wil- 
kie was always niiion to take 
credit to himself for any thing like 
genius. He would allow genius to 
others, but invariably expressed him- 
self unconscious of its existence in 
his own mind. All that he was 
wont to take credit for was perseve- 
rance :— 


** Whether by doing or forbearing 
We may do miracles by persevering !’ 


a kind of dogged determination to 
succeed in the path he had chosen to 
realise fame; and if not fortune, at 
least an honest independence. 
Wilkie, with all his love for study, 
was always fond of a frolic, or what 
he was wont to call high-jinks. He 
was fond of dancing, whether at civic 
balls or quiet Kensington parties. 
Hlis mind was naturally playful. He 
had no sombre-seriousness of cha- 
racter. When young, Haydon, and 
Jackson, and other less hard-working 
acquaintances, were with him three 
days out of the seven; and Wilkie 
had always to repress their idle pro- 
pensities. A common observation of 
his throughout life was, “ Just let's 
be doing ;” and it was to this stern 
resolve of always doing something 
well that Wilkie attributed his suc- 
cess in life over Burnet, and Allan, 
and others that started with him from 
Graham’s Edinburgh academy. 
Wilkie never made an enemy ; it 
would, perhaps, be saying too much 
to assert that he never deserved one. 
Ile was the most cautious of all 
human beings,—the most unwilling to 
wound the sensitive nature of an- 
other, and one of the most reserved 
of creation. He had made a capital 
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chief clerk in the secret service de- 
partment. He never kicked against 
the usages of socicty, but observed 
them with the most minute scrupu- 
losity. The Council of the Royal 
Academy was his congress at Vienna. 
He carried out the rules of his body 
with faithful exactness. If he wrote 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, he ap- 
pended the important P.R.A.; while 
Phillips, as an Academician, was dub- 
bed an esquire; and Allan, as an 
associate, only plain Mr. William 
Allan. Of his reserve we recollect 
a story at this moment highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. One day when 
asking a frank from his kind friend, 
the late Lord Holland, his lordship 
waited for some time with the pen 
in his hand for Wilkie to give the 
name and address he wished to have 
inscribed upon the cover. “ Whom 
to, Mr. Wilkie ?” said his lordship, 
smilingly. ‘“ Oh,” said Wilkie, with 
his usual reserve, “ my lord, it’s just, 
my lord—it’s just toa lady!” Lord 
Holland laughed, Wilkie still hesi- 
tated; but recollecting himself, be- 
came in another moment properly 
communicative upon so small a mat- 
ter. 

He took great pains to be distin- 
guished, to attract attention, and keep 
himself, unobtrusively, before that 
great monster, the public. Ile spoke 
laboriously at civic feasts, in sentences 
adroitly turned, and always illus- 
trating what he said by appealing to 
his own art. At charity - dinners 
Wilkie was there, and always with 
something to say. He knew ad- 
mirably well how much easier it is 
to lose a reputation than to acquire 
one, and how difficult it has ever 
been to resuscitate when once for- 
gotten. As he painted nothing with- 
out an aim, he did nothing without 
an object. In his speeches at public 
meetings he was, what is called 
on the turf, in train. He had his 
eye on the professor's or president’s 
chair in his own Royal Academy. 
Sir David wished to become a Sir 
Joshua. Nay, more than this; no 
one knew better than Wilkie what 
a source of attraction novelty, even 
without great merit, always possesses. 
He changed his style of painting be- 
cause he saw he had shot his shot, 
and had nearly exhausted his own 
observation of the manners of every- 
day life, while he saw no chance of 
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his ever excelling his early efforts, 
inasmuch as his eyes were no longer 
fit to give the Dutch detail he had 
once achieved, or his hand steady 
enough to realise it;—that he had 
come to the gleanings of the field he 
was in, was poorly paid for his time 
and labour, and that an ample cham- 
paign was before him wherein to 
reap a harvest of better grain at less 
cost, with novelty to recommend it, 
and altogether in the spirit of his 
ambitious mind. 

Ill health, pecuniary losses, private 
sorrows, and family bereavements of 
all kinds, came at once upon him like 
a thunder-clap ; his eye-sight failed 
him, his hand became unsteady, his 
head giddy, and the whole frame 
unfit for work. His medical ad- 
visers (and clever men were around 
him), dealing with his mental ailments 
as if they were bodily ones, effected 
nothing, and Wilkie was driven on 
the Continent to recruit in a cessation 
from all labour. In Italy he re- 
mained for a twelvemonth and more, 
seeing all the works of art he could 
see, noting his observations upon the 
spot, copying next to nothing, and 
making very little progress towards 
health. The truth is, the mind wanted 
rest; and Wilkie, with all his cir- 
cumspection, failed to see that though 
he refrained from painting, he was 
taxing his mind to the same detriment 
of health ; that in going through a 
most gratifying and exciting exhi- 
bition, he was encountering one that 
kept his brain continually in fatigue, 
—seeing, selecting, judging, inquiring, 
and resolving,—that his mind had 
no rest, and that his eye was as much 
occupied as ever. Wilkie had been 
well in a twelvemonth, had he for- 
gotten the art he excelled in and 
gathered pebbles on the sea-shore, 
or played with children in some rural 
retreat after the fatherly manner of 
Henri [V.-of France. But to ask 
Wilkie to forget his art, had been 
like Pandulph’s telling Constance to 
forget young Arthur :— 

“ He talks to me that never had a son!" 
His art was ever before him; he 
thought, worked, dreamt, and did 
every thing but sleep over his art. 
In Italy, when worshipping in the 
Sistine chapel, he saw that all the 
divine excellence of art were centered 
there beyond what had been since 
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achieved, and beyond the hopes of 
after attainment. He saw, too, that 
Italy, in her scenery and her peasant- 
ry, were constantly on canvass, till one 
had become weary of the sight of even 
excellent works picturing and portray- 
ing the ever-recurring story. Italy 
had, therefore, literally nothing to 
offer in the way of novelty to an artist 
or to the public ; no new material to 
attract attention, no unworked mine 
of wealth, nothing but what was 
already familiar either by excellence 
or hackneyed out imitation. Spain 
he found an unfrequented field; the 
guerillas and the late memorable 
events of Spanish story affording 
something at onee new and likely toat- 
tract attention. Nor was he mistaken. 
He had hit upon the right path ;— 
the king bought, the public ap- 
plauded, printsellers purchased ; and 
Wilkie, restored to health, was:on a 
new road to fame and fortune. 

That great novelty-seeking monster, 
the Public, is ever on the search for 
something new ; and Spanish subjects 
after a season went out with the 
striped muslins and spring fashions 
of the time. It was at this period 
that Wilkie took to portraiture ; his 


fame had flown far and wide; two of 


his pictures were among the most 
attractive ornaments of our newly- 
established National Gallery ; he was 
the only living artist whose works 
were there, and kings had contended 
for the possession of a picture of his 
painting. Some unknown individual, 
hight Gevartius, had achieved a Eu- 
ropean celebrity from WVandyke’s 
breathing portraiture of his head; 

and kings, and dukes, and even al- 
dermen, crowded round Wilkie’s 
easel with their chains, their ermines, 
and their furs, to sit for full-length 
portraits, ambitious to descend to 
future ages as Gevartius has come 
down to us in the glowing colours 
of Vandyke. 

Palette after palette of colour was 
used with a full and flowing pencil 
upon acres of canvass. ‘Titian and 
Velasquez were here and there, bold 
conception every where, much study 
but no likeness. In short, Wilkie’s 


portraits were, with the exception of 
some three or four (his Duke of 


Sussex among the few), utter and 
ever-memorable failures. ‘The pub- 
lic soon saw the fact that Wilkie was 
out of his line; the queen sat, ex- 
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pressed displeasure, declined to sit 
again, and absolutely refused to pur- 
chase. By degrees the desir: to 
possess a portrait by Wilkie wore 
away; and the great painter of the 
“ Village Festival,” forced by ill- 
health and by age from following up 
the minute excellencies of his youth, 
turned first to Spanish subjects, then 
to portraiture, was at last driven from 
both to try some other way of pleasing 
his great patron, the public. He 
saw at once no chance of raising his 
fame with posterity on a better or 
securer basis than that which he had 
already achieved ; but fresh honours 
still awaited him in his own day, and 
fortune was not far off. He was 
never beaten, and had always some 
new way to retrieve a reputation. 
If he sunk like Queen Eleanor at 
Charing Cross, he rose like her 
at Queenhithe. Another new and 
wholly unattempted line of art pre- 
sented itself to that great caterer for 
the many, our own inimitable Wilkie. 

The scheme that England's great 
painter died in endeavouring to carry 
out was a great, and, as we think, an 
original view of art; an attempt, 
however, that could in no way have 
realised what the ambitious Wilkic 
had conceived it possible of attaining. 
It was this. As Scriptural subjects 
are the highest and noblest of all 
subjects for a painter's $ pencil, and 
the grandest pictures in the world 
are representations of events taken 
from the Holy Bible, why should not 
a series of pictures succeed in embody- 
ing the great events recorded in the 
New Testament, and adopting as a 
novel feature the costume of the 
country the scene is laid in, and the 
very scenery of the spot wherein the 
event actually occurred ? 

There cannot be a doubt but that, 
in Wilkie’s hands, this plan had suc- 
ceeded for a time. A large portion 
of the religious world who care little 
for art as an art, had been won to 
praise and purchase works giving the 
exact locality and costume of the 
subject treated. The hills and streams 
in their mute, unchanging glory were 
much the same as in the days of 
Jesus Christ, and the costume had 
varied but very little. Here were at 
once two prime features of attraction ; 
and Wilkie meant to people scenes 
which Roberts had mapped down 
more after the manner of Arrow- 
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smith or Rennell than Claude or 
Poussin. The sketches commenced 
were not carried out far enough 
for one positively to say to what 
pitch Wilkie, when at home and on 
his own easel, might have elaborated 
them out. The materials of good 
pictures were in several of these 
attempts, the composition often good, 
the colour well arranged, the costume 
curious ; yet there appeared wanting 
a certain divine air,— 

‘* Something too high for syllables to say,” 


common to all Scriptural stories, 
painted in the palmy days of Italian 
art :— 


“To heavenly themes sublimer strains 
belong.” 


A certain rapt divinity was not there ; 
a serious want, indeed, but common, 
we must add, to the whole English 
school of painting. 

Wilkie was far from slow in ad- 
vising others to feed that rage for 
novelty which the public pamper up 
and demand with such a steady in- 
crease of appetite. We owe Collins's 
present Italian style to Wilkie’s ten 
times’ written request to join him in 
Italy and study where Claude, Pous- 
sin, Salvator, and Wilson studied,— 
to have done with fishermen and 
shrimp-nets, with cottage children 
and gipsies in green lanes, and try a 
new country and a new people tor 
his pencil. He was urging Martin a 
few weeks before he left England to 
quit the banks of the Brent and the 
woods of Wimbledon, so pretty in 
their way, and extend not his imagi- 
nation, but his knowledge of reality, 
by copying Nature in her wild haunts 
among the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
No one, he would urge, could say 
that he had seen the highest flight 
that Art had flown, unless he had 
worshipped Raphael and Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine chapel, and 
that a painter who had not seen these 
was much in the same state as a poet 
unacquainted with Homer, Virgil, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. 

No English artist has ever, when 
dead, been kept before the public as 
Wilkie has been kept. Who talks 
of Sir Francis Chantrey now and his 
munificent bequest ? He is as etfec- 
tually dead as Roubiliac or Bacon. 
Nine months have been like ninety- 
nine years, and his lease of remem- 
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brance is by. But Chantrey will live 
in his own works though no friend 
has come forward to relate his life, 
or any one of that large circle of 
friends that ate so often at his hos- 
pitable board to erect so much as 
a simple slab to aid his own art in 
the preservation of his name. But 
Wilkie has been well kept up. The 
public papers are full of Wilkie 
meetings, Wilkie statues, Wilkie 
sales, and Wilkie exhibitions. The 
public has joined in the general sym- 
pathy of his friends ; Whig and Tory 
—Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel—are culogistic in his praise ; 
hundreds pack together on a warm 
day to meet and do honour to his 
name; some two hundred subscribe 
near 2000/. for a statue to his me- 
mory; some thousands attend the 
sales of his sketches and scratches — 
fifty and seventy guineas are given 
for mere indications of drawings— 
the least seratch of his pen conveying 
a character or a costume commands 
from 5/.to 151. His studies in oil 
are bought with avidity; his un- 
finished “School” is thought to go 
cheap at some 735 guineas ; his “ Rab- 
bit on the Wall” is called a bargain 
at 7351.; and his “ Letter of Intro- 
duction” at 450. a profitable expen- 
diture of capital —a safe investment. 
Nay, more; the governors of the 
British Institution exhibit two large 
rooms full of his pictures. ‘The pub- 
lie applaud, printsellers fill their 
shop-windows with engravings from 
his works, the exhibition is attractive, 
the critics censure and approve, while 
they add to the notoriety of his name, 
and make his works as much a liou 
for the season as Strawberry Hill, 
Shugborough Hall, or the Chinese 
Exhibition. 

Wilkie, when abroad, gave up, as 
we have said, very much of his time 
to the investigation of works of art. 
He examined with the minutest care 
the relics of Pompeii, the works of 
Cimabue and Giotto, the “ Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, the 
works of Raphael in oil and fresco, 
and the wonders of Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine chapel. Ancient art, 
we have heard him say, that is, Gre- 
cian and Roman art, depended almost 
entirely upon fineness of form rather 
than character and expression, and 
that it was a rule settled and acted 
upon in ancient art that a noble soul 
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was always lodged in a perfect body ; 
that perspective and fore-shortening 
were almost wholly unknown in 
those days ; that the antique exhibits 
rather a struggle to remove a con- 
scious difficulty than any proof that 
the difficulty was ever overcome ; that 
Cimabue and Giotto were artists 
only in the living principles of ex- 
pression, and that in that they were 
at times divine, while in the me- 
chanism of their art tucy were no 
whit better than the Chinese and 
Hindoos ; that Leonardo’s “ Last 
Supper,” so majestic in decay, had 
become a shadow beyond retrieval — 
the material in which it was wrought 
a riddle, though it had been painted, 
to his thinking, originally in oil. “1 
found it,” he said, “ cracked like other 
pictures of the period and cracked 
regularly as oil always is.” That 
Reynolds and the few in putting Mi- 
chael Angelo above Raphael had 
gone against the public taste; that 
he understood and felt, and at times 
fell in with, their reasons, while he 
joined in the common belief that 
Raphael should reign supreme, inas- 
much as he possessed to a greater de- 
gree that rare and taking quality to 
please all—to please the artist and 
the public. ‘That the colour of Mi- 
chael Angelo was, in parts, as fine as 
Titian, had been shamefully under- 
rated, and by his admirers most need- 
lessly excused. That among the 
greatest triumphs in art, in colour 
and conception, he thought the 
Notte of Correggio in the Dresden 
Gallery, even in its present rubbed 
and ruined state, a perfect prodigy. 
That Holbein’s secret in the lasting 
nature of his colours was much to be 


envied. That the much-vaunted-of 


Bolognese school was in no degree 
better than the British, and that 
West (we think he was wrong) was 
as good as the best of the Caracci. 
That the secret of Murillo’s popu- 
larity (for he shares with Raphael 
the favour of the public) consisted, as 
he thought, in his not being like 
Michael Angelo far beyond nature, 
or like other painters below it, but 
that had given in the most glowing 


of colours a happy combination of 


the known excellencies in nature, in 
which, though to a degree elevated 
above nature, all recognised a re- 
alisation of something they had seen, 
fancied, or felt. That he was not 
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beyond the many, but for the many ; 
that he did not poetise like Poussin, 
but rendered nature like Hobbima 
or like Ruysdael. That in Spain he 
was at a loss to conceive how it was 
that Reynolds and Raeburn had 
caught the air of Velasquez in their 
portraits, and that he was surprised 
to find Reynolds owing so many ob- 
ligations to Mengs. ‘That our Eng- 
lish sympathy with Velasquez was 
owing to our knowledge of what 
Reynolds, Raeburn, and Hoppner, 
have achieved. 

But let usturn from Wilkie’s opi- 
nions upon art to his practice. When 
he had fixed upon a subject for paint- 
ing, his custom was to reflect upon all 
pictures of that class already in ex- 
istence and to choose as his ground- 
work, or model, the one in highest 
repute with the public. The general 
look of the whole he knew was a 
characteristic feature, and by adopt- 
ing some known arrangement as a 
foundation to build upon, he secured 
a situation which had received the 
approbation of ages. Sometimes he 
took the distribution of the principal 
figures, sometimes the situation and 
shapes of the principal lights, some- 
times the arrangement of colour and 
the proportion of hot and cold hues. 
He let nothing escape him. He then 
made a succession of sketches so as 
to place the persons of his drama in 
the most natural and expressive ac- 
tion. Then a model of the whole in 
clay was made so as to get the true 
light and shade and the most natural 
grouping. From such studies and 
materials he then commenced his 
picture, not only painting every figure 
from the life, but making every but- 
ton and book sit for its portrait. He 
never trusted to memory, but painted 
always with the object he wished to 
represent before him. Many little 
excellencies were thus gained which 
lend a truth and value to his pictures. 
His Columbus wasan adaptation from 
a Titian in the Louvre; the position 
in his portrait of Sir Walter Scott, a 
copy from Reynolds’ head of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

It may be as well to say a word or 
two upon the effect of Wilkie’s works 
as a whole upon the walls of the 
British Institution. It is said they 
disappoint — that there is a want of 
unity in the whole. We admit it in 
some measure, but let us ask, did at 
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any time the exhibition of old mas- 
ters at the British Institution afford 
a pleasing effect taken altogether ? 
The merit of Wilkie’s works is not 
in glare— in outside show—but in 
solid and enduring character, story, 
and expression. People had been 
taught to expect too much from the 
pictures; the many admirable en- 
gravings after Wilkie led to this 
erroneous expectation, for no artist 
has ever had such justice done him 
by engravers as Wilkie; his early 
works did not depend upon colour, 
but upon character ; his was no Ve- 
netian school of colour and parade, of 
marriage-feasts and processions. Then 
again, the majority of visitors ran too 
rapidly through the series, as if they 
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were in the exhibition-room of the 
Royal Academy, instead of looking 
leisurely and inquiringly into the 
merits of each,—time well repaid, and 
what Wilkie’s genius demands and 
merits. If colour alone were wanted, 
it is in the truly grand picture of Co- 
lumbus, with the full force of Rem- 
brandt and of Reynolds. However, 
at present we shall be content with 
saying that such an assemblage of 
Wilkie’s works will perhaps never 
come together again; and it will be 
long, very long, before Great Britain 
can boast of an artist to reach his 
many excellencies or participate in a 
fame at present so peculiarly and de- 
servedly his. He was a great painter 
in every sense of the word. 


HOAXING HISTORIES, 


No. IV. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


SomewnereE about the year 1783, 
John Palmer was a principal and 
popular actor in the Haymarket 
Theatre, then under the management 
of the elder Colman, an excellent 
manager. John Palmer was an able 
actor; he had energy and pathos, and 
possessed a fine manly figure. The 
following, selected from many of the 
characters he performed, will vouch 
for his versatility :—Comus, Falstaff, 
Sir Toby Belch, Stukely, Joseph Sur- 
face, Sneer, Villeroy, Brush, My lord 
Duke's servant, young Wilding, Blue 
Beard. 

His agreeable manners threw him 
into a variety of temptations, diffi- 
cult to be resisted, and inimical to 
professional diligence and severe stu- 
dy. It could not, however, be sup- 
posed that after perspiring through 
two or three tragic or comic parts in 
the Haymarket little theatre in the 
dog-days that he could go quietly 
home to bed. 

No, the invigoration of supper was 
requisite, and of this refreshment he 
frequently partook at the Orange 
Coffee-House, at the Cockspur Street 
end of the Haymarket. 

Here also Edwin; O'Keefe, the ce- 
lebrated dramatic author ; John Tay- 
lor (afterwards the well-known pro- 


prietor of the Sun newspaper), occa- 
sionally dined and supped. 

There was a young coxcomb, a 
Mr. Hollowby (a natural son of Lord 
S******) who was a constant fre- 
quenter of the Haymarket ‘Theatre, 
a most egregious ass; but he was the 
only person that was unaware of that 
fact. Ile had attempted by bribery 
and persevering effrontery to make 
his way behind the scenes, but Mr. 
Colman politely bowed him out at 
the stage-door. 

Mr. Hollowby dressed in the ex- 
tremity of the fashion of the time. 
Two hours of the day he had to sit 
under the artistical hands of his hair- 
dresser, in all the perplexity of detail 
of powder, pomatum, combs, curling- 
irons, puffs, and papillottes. How 
could the mama ever have com- 
menced of stopping all the pores of 
the skin of the head with flour and 
grease, and a variety of essences de- 
trimental to the hair? And then, 
is it not wonderful how many years 
the use of hair-powder was con- 
tinued? What a depraved taste! 
how filthy the habit! Was powder 
worn under a notion that it marked 
the difference of rank between a 
higher or lower class ? 

We have heard some old friends of 
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both sexes say that it looked so re- 
spectable, and they really believed 
it, though these very respectable 
ladies and gentlemen were never 
without a tribe of parasitical insects 
that revelled bravely on the flour 
and pomatum. 

Think of the whole of the standing 
army of England being powdered! 
Fashion, habit, had such a sway that 
the father of the most illustrious 
lady of Great Britain, when in com- 
mand at Gibraltar, contrary to his 
habitual good sense and general 
kindness of heart, was forced to ad- 
here to the existing military rules 
and regulations, and on the scorched 
parade on that arid rock, to insist on 
powdered heads and clubs. 

The costume of Mr. Hollowby 
consisted of a curiously cut frock- 
coat, of grass-green colour, with many 
buttons and pockets ; a waistcoat of a 
broad-striped silk, pink and white, 
which reached barely to the termi- 
nations of the ribs; long buckskin 
inexpressibles, from the aforesaid ribs 
down to the calf of the leg, where 
they where profusely stringed, and 
leaving space enough to exhibit a 
blue-striped silk stocking, there met 
a boot of extravagant cut! Ruffles 
were worn at the wrists, and the 
cravat and frill were of preposterous 
dimensions; a short knotted blud- 
geon carried in the hand completed 
the effect of the buck of the day. 
At that time, as we do at present, 
we borrowed all that was wtra in 
fashion from our Parisian neighbours. 
N.B. In the buckskins were two 
watch-pockets, from each of which 
hung watch-ribands. <A cocked hat 
completed the costume. 

Mr. Hollowby, discovering that his 
dress did not produce all the respect 
and introduction he had anticipated, 
determined on following the prin- 
cipal actors (John Palmer particu- 
larly) to their private haunts; and, 
ascertaining that the Orange Coffee- 
House was their place of rendezvous, 
he invariably secured the table im- 
mediately opposite to them, listening 
to their conversation, marring any 
thing they might have had to say 
confidentially, and occasionally in a 
ridiculous and offensive manner 
thrusting in his opinion unasked. or 
making absurd queries. 

This was at first attempted to be 
put down by a reserved manner and 
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merely brief replies. But Mr. Hol- 
lowby was not a person of sufficient 
discrimination to discover that he was 
at all objectionable. In fact, he had 
only to look at himself in the glass 
over the chimney-piece in the coffee- 
room, when one glance set him com- 
pletely at ease as regarded his per- 
fectibility. 
“¢ Now gan his hart all swell in jollity, 
And of himselfe great hope and help 
conceived ; 
That, puffed up with smoke of vanity, 
And with selfe-loved personage de- 
ceived, 
He gan to hope of men to be received.” 
Spenser. 


One night John Palmer, Parsons, 
Edwin, O'Keefe, and Taylor, sat down 
in their customary box to supper, 
they were all in gay spirits; the 
little theatre crammed every night, 
for O'Keefe had produced his two 
very successful pieces of the Young 
Quaker and Peeping Tom. 

Edwin and O'Keefe were of course 
the warmest friends, they had mutual 
obligations in the reciprocity of au- 
thor and actor. Nature in gifting 
Edwin with the vis comica, had dealt 
towards him differently from low 
comedians in general, for she had en- 
abled him to look irresistibly funny 
with very agreeable features, and 
while he sung in a style that pro- 
duced roars of laughter, there was a 
melody in the upper tones of his 
voice that was beautiful. Palmer 
we have described. Parsons was a 
delightful companion, overflowing 
with rich humour; and Jack Taylor 
was at this period a young man, stu- 
dying and sometimes practising as a 
surgeon oculist, and was considered 
as a@ promising poet; in fact, he was 
very fond of scribbling, and became 
the stock prologue-writer of the 
theatres. 

They had all made up their minds 
to have a merry night of it. ‘The 
broiled fowls and mushrooms, and 
the lobsters were placed on the table 
to commence supper, when Mr. Hol- 
lowby came into the coffee-room. 
John Palmer said, “Oh! here is 
this cursed puppy again to spoil ow 
evening! I tell you what, my boys, 
we must get rid of the nuisance.” 

Parsons grimaced, and muttered, 
“ We had better ask him to sup with 
us.” 

“Precisely so,” replied Palmer 
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gravely ; “and I will venture to say 


that it will be his first and last ap- 
pearance in the character.” 

* You will not affront him ?” asked 
O'Keefe, who was of a remarkably 
mild and humane character. 

“He is too great a fool to take a 
common affront,” answered Palmer. 
“T have your permission, gentlemen, 
to invite him to our table ?” 

Mr. Hollowby seated himself, as 
usual, in the opposite box, pulled out 
both his watches, compared them, 
adjusted the hand of one of them 
with the key, after looking at the 
tavern clock, which was altered at 
any hour of the day, or night, to 
suit the caprice of the waiters. Mr. 
Hollowby, having called the waiter, 
and looking to ascertain what the 
theatrical party had for supper, for 
he made it a point to order the same 
dish, whatever it might be, when 
Palmer addressed him, saying, “ Sir, 
as you have been our near neighbour 
for many evenings, perhaps, to save 
your time, you will do us the plea- 
sure to join our table ?” 

Mr. Hollowby owned that the in- 
vitation was extremely polite, and 
immediately accepted it. So they 
made room for him between O'Keefe 
and Edwin. 

We have omitted to mention one 
of Mr. Hollowby’s accomplishments, 
he stuttered slightly, and particularly 
when he meant to be energetic. 

The supper was discussed, and 
they had all hobbed and nobbed with 
Madeira, when O'Keefe said, “ At 
length, his majesty has been most 
graciously pleased to confer an hon- 
our on old Ireland, in founding the 
order of St. Patrick. The Lord- 
lieutenant is to be the grand master, 
and the order is composed of the 
king, sixteen knights, and six knights 
extraordinary.” 

“One of the most sensible things 
his majesty has done this many a 
day,” remarked Parsons. “ I mean 
the endeavour to introduce any sort 
of order in Ireland.” 

“Very well, indeed,” said Jack 
Taylor, in a patronising tone. 

Mr. Hollowby edged in a word or 


two, “A cur—cur—cursed set of 


rebels! There is—is not an I— 
Irish—Irishman that is not a re— 
reb—rebel in his heart.” 

O'Keefe replied, “I am much in- 
debted to you, sir. I have the 
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honour to be an Irishman; but his 
majesty has not a more loyal subject 
in the United Kingdom.” 

*“ You are not an United Irishman, 
then,” said Edwin. 

“Very well, indeed,” cried Jack 
Taylor. 

“ He #s an United Irishman,” said 
Parsons. 

“T am an Irishman,” answered 
O'Keefe. 

“And you are united to Mrs. 
O'Keefe,” contiuued Parsons. 

John Taylor wound up with an- 
other faint “ Very well, indeed.” 

Palmer, while picking his lobster, 
took an opportunity of gently ad- 
vising Mr. Hollowby “never to dis- 
praise Ireland or any thing belong- 
ing to it, let it be ever so reprehens- 
ible, within the hearing of a native, 
as each of them was so attached to 
the Emerald Isle that it was an 
unpardonable offence.” 

Parsons gave an omimous grunt, 
and said, “ If al/the natives, my dear 
John, are so attached to the Emerald 
Isle, how is it that the rich and the 
influential reside principally in this 
country, spending their money there- 
in, and leaving ould Ireland to shift 
for itself?” 

This was a poser which O'Keefe 
himself could not answer, only de- 
plore. 

Edwin smirked, and said, “I re- 
member Mr. Foote making us laugh 
the first season I was engaged with 
him in the Haymarket by stating 
that it had always puzzled him to 
ascertain what the beggars of Eng- 
land did with their old clothes when 
they had worn them out. But the 
mystery was perfectly solved when 
Foote yisited Ireland, for he found 
the most respectable beggars there, 
clad in them in all the variety of rags 
and filth.” 

O'Keefe sighed, and owned the 
truth of this remark, as far as the 
extreme of poverty went; but he 
maintained that his countrymen, whe- 
ther paupers or not, were a more 
lively and merrier race of people than 
the English ; and although they were 
impatient of abuse or injury, im- 
placable and violent in all their 
affections, they were quick of appre- 
hension, courteous to strangers, and 
patient of pendelep- 

“ And then Irish hospitality,” Par- 
sons said. “We always have that 
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Irish hospitality thrust down our 
throats. I never had but one invi- 
tation to Ireland, and it was couched 
in these terms :—‘ My dear fellow, | 


shall be delighted to see you, and if 


youshould evercome within five miles 
of my house, I hope you will stay 
there!” 

Hollowby, elated with a few glasses 
of wine, now became intolerably 
familiar, and dispensed with all his 
“ Misters” when addressing the indi- 
viduals of the party, impertinently 
inquired how much the actors were 
paid per night for playing; and 
whether the ladies of the theatre 
were considered by act of parliament 
rogues and vagabonds as well as the 
genticmen. Palmer, seeing what a 
consummate fool he had to deal with, 
determined to amuse himself and his 
friends at Hollowby’s expense, so he 
whispered to Parsons to tell O'Keefe 
to say something personally offensive 
to him (Palmer), by way of a com- 
mencement to a mystification he in- 
tended. 

The dramatist immediately took 
the hint, and addressing Palmer 
gravely, said, “Mr. John Palmer, 
you have been a very fortunate man 
in raising yourself to eminence in 
your profession from so humble an 
origin.” 

Palmer laid down his knife and 
fork, and fixing his eyes keenly on 
O'Keefe, articulated, “ What do you 
mean, sir ?” 

O'Keefe replied, “ Why, I did not 
intend to give any offence, but your 
father was, I believe, a bill-sticker !” 

“My father was as respectable a 
man as you are, Mr. O'Keefe. He 
was in the confidence of Mr. Garrick, 
and held a situation of trust, sir.” 

“He was pit money-taker,” re- 
marked Parsons. 

“And confidential 
said O'Keefe. 

“TI think you had better put an 
end to this conversation,” cried Jack 
Taylor. “You perceive that it is 
any thing but agreeable to our friend 
Palmer.” 

“Well,” replied O'Keefe, pertina- 
ciously, “I should have taken it for 
a compliment.” 

Hollowby could not resist inter- 
fering, and stuttered out, “ No co- 
co-ompliment, in my 0-op-opinion.” 

“IT see no reason, from any thing 
you have yet uttered, that I should 


bill - sticker,” 
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be guided by your opinion, sir,” said 
O'Keefe ; “and, moreover, that was a 
capital joke of Charles Bannister’s in 
the Drury Lane green-room, when 
his brother Bob Palmer, who is a 
tremendous beau, strutted in with a 
pair of brilliant buckles in his shoes, 
and which he was desirous of having 
supposed to be diamonds—indeed, he 
asserted that they were diamond 
buckles ; but Bannister reproved him, 
and said in his arch manner, ‘ No, 
no, Bob, not diamonds! Paste, my 
hoy, paste !” 

“ It was excessively impertinent of 
Bannister,” remarked John Palmer. 

“ Ex-ec-exex-excessively imper- 
pertinent,” echoed Hollowby. 

“Of course, an allusion to the 
bill-sticking department,” continued 
O'Keefe. 

Palmer drew himself up into a 
tierce attitude, and said, “‘ Mr. O'Keefe, 
[ insist on your silence on this sub- 
ject.” 

“Insist !” replied O'Keefe. 
ha! ha!” 

Palmer bit his lips. Mr. Hollowby, 
perceiving this, began also to bite his 
lips. Palmer drummed on the table 
with his fingers,so did Mr. Hollowby. 

Edwin now said, “ Indeed, O’ Keefe, 
you are hard upon Palmer. Now, 
pray how did you like your inter- 
view, the other day, with Mr. Gar- 
row, the barrister, when he cross- 
examined you in the Court of King's 
Bench ?” 

“ Let us hear that,” said Taylor. 

Edwin went on with his story. 
“ Mr. Garrow felt a great desire to 
raise a laugh against our friend 
O'Keefe, and hit upon the following 
successful expedient. ‘ Pray, sir,’ 
said he, appearing to recollect himself 
of a sudden, ‘ do I mistake, or am I 
addressing Mr. O'Keefe, the come- 
dian ?” 

c, oa © 
O'Keefe. 

“* And, let me see, if I mistake 
not, you are an author too? 

“* Yes, I have the honour to be 
an author.’ 

“* Pray, sir,’ continued Garrow, 
‘does not the following beautiful 
passage occur in your works ?” 

“ There was a dead silence in the 
court ; every ear was on the stretch 
to catch the beautiful passage ; but 
suspense soon yielded to peals of 
laughter, when the celebrated cross- 


“ Ha! 


comedian,’ replied 
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examiner recited the following well- 
known jumble of words with ludi- 
crous pomp :— 


: Tag, rag, merry, berry, 
Perriwig and hatband, 
Hie hac horum genitivo.’” 


“Tt is a fact,” said O'Keefe; * | 
could not deny the offspring of my 
muse; and the laugh was redoubled 
when I pleaded guilty.” 

“ My song in Lingo,” continued 
Edwin. But Edwin’s apparent in- 
tention of giving a turn to the con- 
versation, and removing the affected 
gloom of John Palmer, was inef- 
fective. 

“The bill-sticking sticks in his 
gizzard,” whispered Parsons to Hol- 
lowby. 

“T do not wonder at it, sir,” an- 
swered Hollowby ; * I would not be 
satisfied without an ample apology 
from Mr. O'Keefe.” 

O'Keefe, overhearing this remark, 
said, “ Apologise! pooh! I would 
see John Palmer, or his brother Bob 
either, stuck against the wall them- 
selves before I would apologise !” 

Palmer rose, acting dignified fury, 
and replied, “ Mr. O'Keefe, your 
conduct is not that of a gentleman ;” 
and throwing the claw of a lobster at 
him, which hit him on the nose, add- 
ed, “ you will consider yourself as 
personally insulted by me !” 

Now all arose in confusion; Ed- 
win attempting to appease O'Keefe ; 
Taylor and Hollowby endeavouring 
to assuage Palmer ; all speaking and 
in action at once; during which sly 
old Parsons took the opportunity to 
give Hollowby a smart rap, unper- 
ceived, on his powdered head with a 
gravy spoon. 

Hollowby looked round in vain to 
discover who had taken that unwar- 
rantable liberty with him, although 
he attributed it to Mr. O'Keefe. 
O'Keefe quitted the table, rapidly 
followed by Parsons. 

Palmer now acted admirably, spoke 
of his injured honour, of the gross 
insults he had received ; he was the 
party first offended; should hold 
1imself in readiness for a hostile mes- 
sage from O'Keefe. He, in that 
event, would not ask Edwin to un- 
dertake to be his friend on the occa- 
sion, as he was announced to act in 
three pieces at the little theatre on 
the following evening, and he dared 
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not encounter the risk of stopping 
the run of them; but he made 
something of an appeal to Jack Tay- 
lor, who said he hoped the matter 
might be arranged without going to 
extremities; but, at any rate, he 
must decline acting as his second, as 
he had several very complicated 
cases of gutta serena, cataract, glau- 
coma, leucoma, ophthalmia, fistula la- 
chrymalis, and ptosis, to attend to in 
the morning. 

N.B. At the time, though study- 
ing the diseases of the eye, Jack 
‘Taylor was but himself a pupil. We 
do not imagine that Taylor ever ar- 
rived at any very considerable emi- 
nence as an oculist, although he was 
an immediate descendant of the cele- 
brated chevalier of that name and 
profession. He took to literature, 
and in after years published a volume 
of poems, a copy of which he pre- 
sented to George Colman the 
younger. ‘Taylor's work bore the 
well-known motto,— 


“ J left no calling for this idle trade.” 


To which Colman added, perhaps 
with more wit than feeling,— 


“© For none were blind enough to ask thine 
e ” 
aid. 


As Taylor had little or no practice, 
the satire was poignant. 

Colman afterwards publicly made 
some amends to Taylor in the follow- 
ing stanzas :— 


* ON JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
“« Nine tailors (as the proverb goes) 
Make but one man, though many 
clothes ; 
But thou art not, we know, like those, 
My Taylor. 
No,— thou canst make, on candour’s 
plan, 
Two of thyself (how few that can!) 
The critic and the gentleman, 
My Taylor !” 


We digress ; more important affairs 
are concocting. Who is it entering 
the coffee-room (approaching the 
table where Palmer, Hollowby, and 
the others were seated, drinking very 
hot punch in profusion) with a down- 
cast air but the highly respectable 
Mr. Parsons ? 

“ Mr. John Palmer,” said he, “ if 

rou could possibly be aware of the 
infinite mortification I experience in 
being compelled to deliver this note 
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to you, I am convinced, from old as- 
sociations, that you would pity my 
feelings.” 

“What may it be, Sir?” inquired 
Palmer, haughtily. 

“ Of that you are to judge when 
you read,” answered Parsons. 

Palmer glanced complacently at 
Hollowby. Hollowby tried to imi- 
tate the same nonchalunce, but bit his 
tongue. 

Mr. Palmer begged Mr. Parsons 
to be good enough to be seated ; and 
he opened the fatal missive. 

Parsons helped himself with a 
ladle to a good jorum of punch. 

“ That is odd conduct under the 
circumstances,” thought Hollowby. 
* He is screwing up his courage.” 

Palmer read the note. 

“ Mr. O'Keefe presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. John Palmer, and 
his friend Mr. Parsons having been 
good enough to take charge of this 
note, has his instructions to make ar- 
rangements for a meeting to-morrow 
morning with any gentleman Mr. 
Palmer may appoint to act on his 
behalf.” 

“Why, the deuce take it!” said 
Edwin, “ that is a downright chal- 
lenge.” 

“Could you not interfere with 
O'Keefe, as you are his intimate 
friend ?” inquired Jack Taylor. 

“ Bless your heart!” replied Kd- 
win, * O'Keefe is an Irishman, and on 
a subject of this sort would be obtuse 
to a degree. Besides, for all his mild 
and good-humoured demeanour, he 
is as blood-thirsty (on these occa- 
sions) as a tiger !” 

“It is not a thing I ought to re- 
peat,” said Parsons, in an under tone ; 
“but Mr. O'Keefe avowed that he 
should not be perfectly satisfied un- 
less he shot John Palmer's back- 
bone out.” 

Palmer winced momeutarily. 

“ Horrible! dreadful!” exclaimed 
Edwin and Taylor, turning up the 
whites of their eyes. 

Parsons continued, “I am aware, 
under the circumstances that I have 
no earthly right to speak, but 
O'Keefe, to my knowledge, utterly 
destroyed, in Dublin, several most 
respectable characters, such as I have 
known to be walking gentlemen.” 

John Palmer now turned round, 
in his most insinuating way, and 
said, “ Have La friend in the world?” 
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Mr. Hollowby emptied his glass, 
and replied, “ Yo-you have, Pa- 
Palmer. I—I—I am your friend.” 

“ Bravo! noble! excellent!” ex- 
claimed Edwin, Taylor, and Parsons, 
simultaneously. 

Palmer gravely resumed, “ These 
are dangerous moments, and are not 
to be pondered on. Let us all have 
a glass of punch.” 

He then commenced filling the 
glasses. 

Parsons intimated, “ That he did 
not wish to be impertinent or out of 
order; but as his principal was in 
the adjoining room, and had not yet 
received an answer to his billet, he 
should put it to the vote whether hc 
might not carry to Mr. O'Keefe a 
glass of punch ?” 

Palmer would merely ask of 
Messrs. Ilollowby, Edwin, and Tay- 
lor, “ If his assent to such a measure 
would at all entrench on the punc- 
tilio of strict honour on these occa- 
sions?” But being assured to the 
contrary by the two latter gentle- 
men, Hollowby stuttered out, “ Oh, 
curse the fe-e-llow! let him have 
some dr-d-rink !” 

Parsons, therefore, filled for Mr. 
O'Keefe a large rummer of the agree- 
able beverage, and quitted the room 
with it. 

“What « gentlemanly creature 
that Parsons is!” said Palmer. 

* And how thoughtful!” remarked 
Edwin. 

John ‘Taylor, who was beginning 
to be a little flustered, uttered some- 
thing about “ eyes-in-glass being 
strengthening to the optic nerves.” 

Palmer now suddenly started, and, 
draining his tumbler, exclaimed, “To 
business. It is quite evident that I 
cannot sit quietly under the attack 
that has been made on me; so, my 
dear friend” (turning to Hollowby), 
* you must go and make all the ne- 
cessary arrangements with Mr. Par- 
sons. Not later than eight o'clock in 
the morning ; because at that hour I 
have a natural appetite for my 
breakfast, if I should be in exist- 
ence.” 

Hollowby rose to do every thing 
that was “p-pr-proper.” And 
then a high sense of honour came 
over him that somebody had struck 
him a blow on the head, and that he 
must also have satisfaction. How- 
ever, calling to his recollection that 
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the better part of valour was discre- 
tion, he resolved to attend to his 
friend Mr. Palmer’s affair first. He, 
therefore, sought Parsons. But he 
found the latter gentleman very dif- 
ficult to deal with; every thing pro- 
posed by Hollowby was negatived by 
Parsons as second to Mr. O'Keefe, 
and in whose keeping he had placed 
his honour. Mr. Palmer was unwil- 
ling to retract, explain, or apologise, 
in any way whatever : and poor Hol- 
lowby was compelled to agree that 
the parties should meet at seven 
o'clock in the morning at Dulwich 
Common. That at the word “ Fire !” 
hostilities should commence, and pro- 
ceed until one of the parties fires in 
the air, or is killed or wounded. 
The parties, or, rather, so many of 
them as are alive, were then to leave 
the ground satisfied. 

We have already given Hollowby 
eredit for a very small portion of 
penetration; but it must be recol- 
lected that he had practised and con- 
sunmunate actors to deal with. It was 
now daylight ; and Palmer, me yet 
having had enough of his joke, beg- 
ged Mr. Hollowby to accompany 
him home. He also requested Mr. 
John ‘Taylor to attend on the ground 
professionally. 

We are to presume that Palmer 
must have been apprehensive that 
O'Keefe might shoot him in the eye, 
by putting a surgeon oculist in re- 
quisition on such an occasion. 

When Palmer and Hollowby had 
got to the apartments of the former, 
the first thing the actor did was to 
unlock a drawer, and take out a 
brace of pistols. Hollowby’s flesh 
crept at the sight of these; but he 
recovered, on reflection, that he was 
not to be shot at. 

Palmer, then, in a spirit of mere 
wantonness, proceeded to make his 
will, in the event of accident. In 
this testament were some very odd 
bequests. He bequeathed all his 
funded property (N.B. He never in 
his life had put by a guinea) to 


erect a monument to the memory of 


the immortal bard, Shakspeare, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

His library he bequeathed to John 
Edwin (and which might have con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen “play-books, a 
surreptitious copy of Paine’s Rights 
of Man, and a backgammon board in 
two volumes). 
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His stage clothes, properties, canes, 
snuff-boxes, swords, and wigs, he left 
to his brother Robert, who was ap- 
pointed joint executor with Mr. Hol- 
lowby. At this point Palmer took 
out a handsome gold watch from his 
pocket, and said,— 

“ Sir, in the event of my fall, I 
shall beg, as a favour, that you will 
accept this as a farewell token of my 
esteem.” 

Hollowby affected to be much 
concerned, and replied, “No, no, 
my de-dear boy ; I—I’ve got two wa- 
watches in my fobs now, and another 
at ho-home.” 

It was then agreed that Mr. Hol- 
lowby was to call at Mr. Parsons’s 
lodgings at half-past five, that mea- 
sures might be concerted between the 
seconds as to the conveyance of the 
parties down to Dulwich. 

Now, although this might be very 
good fun to these convivial fellows 
(Hollowby excepted) up to a certain 
time, Parsons, Edwin, O'Keefe, and 

Jack ‘Taylor, all thought they had 
enough of the joke, and would be 
glad to go to bed, and sleep off the 
effects of their wine and punch. In 
fact, they all hoped that Mr. Hollow- 
by would take alarm at the situation 
in which he was placed, and forget to 
call upon them. Hollowby, when 
left to himself, had some serious re- 
flection as to the best course he 
should pursue; and he thought he 
would go to the Bow Street Office, 
and give private information of the 
meditated affair of honour. 

He had got as far as the office, and 
was ascending the steps to ring the 
bell, to summon the officer on duty, 
when he perceived Edwin looking 
out of a second-floor window where 
he lodged, in a nightcap, and smok- 
ing a pipe, by way of clearing off the 
fumes of the punch. 

He rapidly came down again, as he 
imagined, unperceived. But Edwin 
mischievously bawled out to him, 
“What! haven't you been to bed 
yet ?” 

Frustrated thus in his purpose of 
giving the information, he was now 
compelled to proceed ; so he called a 
hackney-coach off the stand in 
Charles Street, and, getting inside, 
ordered the driver to go to Parsous’s 
lodgings, in Southampton Street, 
where, before he stepped out, Par- 
sons, and O'Keefe, and Taylor, came 
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from the street door, and, to the 
astonishment of Hollowby, all got 
into the coach. 

Mr. Hollowby remarked, that this 
appeared to him very strange con- 


duct. Parsons asked Hollowby, “ If 


he had ever been engaged in an 
affair of honour before?” On the 
young gentleman replying in the ne- 
gative, Parsons said that “ he was 
only doing that which was customary 
on such occasions ; and all they had 
to do was to call and take up Mr. 
John Palmer in their way to Dul- 
wich Common.” 

Hollowby thought that it was 
placing his principal in a very un- 
pleasant situation. Parsons thought 
the contrary; and the proof of it 
would be, that Mr. Palmer would 
not make the slightest objection : 
but even, under the circumstances, it 
would render him cheerful. 

When the coach stopped at John 
Palmer’s house, he immediately came 
down-stairs with his case of pistols; 
he looked up at the windows of his 
lodgings, affected to sigh deeply, and 
got into the carriage, seating himself 
next to Hollowby; while Parsons 
and O'Keefe were squeezed on the 
opposite side, with Jack Taylor as 
bodkin between them. The coach- 
man was ordered to drive to Dul- 
wich. 

Now there was really one person 
who became seriously alarmed at 
these mysterious proceedings; and 
this was Esther O'Brien, a young 
woman who had lived as servant with 
Palmer for several years. Palmer 
had not said a word about the hoax 
to her. She had been sitting up for 
her master, had overheard some por- 
tion of the dialogue between Mr. 
Palmer and Hollowby, who was a 
stranger to her ; listened particularly 
to the making of the will; and once 
when she went in with cold water, 
saw the pistols on the table. 

Much attached to her master, and 
fearing the worst, she went over to 
the public oftice, Bow Street, and she 
inquired for one of the constables 
with whom she was slightly ac- 
quainted, as he was employed in that 
capacity at the play-house ; and she 
told him her suspicions, and related 
what she had seen. ‘The officer sent 
a message up to the bed-room of the 
resident magistrate, the necessary 
warrant was immediately made out. 
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Esther O’Brien had heard the words 
“ Dulwich Common,” and three Bow- 
street officers were despatched without 
loss of time to take the parties into 
custody. 

Meanwhile the hackney - coach 
rumbled on; an ominous silence was 
held, until Palmer breaking it said, 
“ Mr. Hollowby, [ beg your pardon, 
but will you be good enough to as- 
certain from Mr. Parsons whether 
I may address a question to Mr. 
() Keefe totally unconnected with 
the present unhappy dispute ?” 

Hollowby referred to Parsons, who, 
after thinking profoundly, said, “ I 
give permission.” 

Hollowby repeated after him, with 
a consequential look, ‘“‘ We —he 
we gi-ive permission. 

Then Palmer, with the utmost 
gravity of countenance, said, “ Pray, 
Mr. O'Keefe, when you were last at 
Gibraltar, were there the same num- 
ber of monkeys on the back of the 
rock as in former days ?” 

‘Taylor and Parsons were compelled 
to thrust their heads out of the coach- 
window to conceal their ill-suppressed 
laughter, while O'Keefe coolly an- 
swered, “ That, as far as he had ob- 
served, there were the same number 
of monkeys not only at Gibraltar, 
but in the other parts of the world 
as usual.” 

Mr. Hollowby was quite at a loss 
why his principal should, at such a 
moment, have asked such a question. 

We must not carry our hoaxing 
history to too considerable a length 
in detailing the other absurd questions 
asked (with permission of the seconds) 
by Palmer of O'Keefe. But although 
they beguiled the way, Hollowby 
began to think that the brain of the 
gentleman whose honour he had in 
keeping was turned. 

At length they arrived at Dulwich 
Common, when all the party (Hol- 
lowby excepted) got out of the coach 
and walked on. Hollowby then de- 
scended, and the coachman asked for 
his fare. So Hollowby called after 
the others, “ Her-here —I say —a— 
this fe-ellow — says his fare is eigh- 
cight-and-sixpence—hey !” 

Palmer strode back pompously, 
and uttered, “ Pay it for me, my dear 
hoy ; it is probably the last favour I 
shall ever ask you!” 

Hollowby put his hand in his buck- 
skin-pocket, and paid the eight-and- 
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sixpence with an ill grace that seemed 
to imply, “ Catch me being a second 
again !” 

O'Keefe observed the expression 
of countenance, and remarked, “ 1 
think Mr. Palmer's second would 
prefer being a third or a fourth.” 

“Seems much attached to ‘ Number 
One,” said John Taylor. 

Hollowby now joined Parsons. 
There were fresh conferences between 
the seconds, and the seconds with 
their principals, but they terminated 
without effect. 

The seconds commenced loading 
the pistols, after which Mr. Parsons 
measured the ground, which was in 
a gravel-pit ; and the queer old being 
did it in a perfectly novel manner, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump! 

Messrs. Palmer and O'Keefe took 
their positions; and it was agreed 
that Mr. Hollowby should give the 
word, which was to be, “ Gentlemen, 
are you ready? One, two, three — 
fire!’ But they waited for it in vain; 
for the nervous situation of Hollowby 
brought on such an incorrigible fit 
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of stuttering, that he could not ar- 
ticulate a syllable. 

At this moment the three Bow- 
street officers made their appearance, 
and jumped down into the gravel- 
pit. Mr. Hollowby scrambled away 
like a cat, shewed a very nimble pair 
of heels, and fairly made his escape. 

The officers were rather surprised 
to find the whole party shaking their 
sides with excessive laughter; but, 
as in duty bound, accompanied these 
waggish gentlemen to London, where 
Palmer, procuring a private interview 
with the sitting magistrate (whom he 
knew perfectly well), prevented any 
police-report of the absurd affair. 
Though the magistrate very pro- 
perly gave his opinion, that it was 
almost too serious an affair to joke 
on. 

John Palmer was quite correct 
when he said it would be Mr. Hol- 
lowby’s “ first and last appearance in 
that character ;” for the young second 
dreading the consequences, immedi- 
ately quitted London, and resided 
afterwards for some time at Bath. 


No. V. 


JAMES SMITH AND COUNT BORUWLASKI. 


The following will be a very short 
HOAXING HISTORY, for it relates to a 


dwarf. With a dwarf we are apt to 
assimilate in our ideas something 
mishapen or repulsive, with the head 
too large in proportion to the body ; 
but in the instance to which we are 
about to refer, the effect was quite 
the contrary. This little gentleman 
(in every sense of the term) was 
Count Boruwlaski, a Pole, but in 
no way connected with the Long Pole 
family. 

Count Tressau thus described him 
in 1760 :— 


“ Boruwlaski is twenty-two years of 
age, and ouly twenty-eight inches high ; 
he is well proportioned, fine sparkling 
eyes, agreeable features, spirited phy- 
siognomy. He enjoys a perfect state of 
health, drinks nothing but water, eats 
little, sleeps well, and can bear a great 
deal of fatigue. He dances gracefully. 

“* Nature has refused nothing but size 
to this amiable creature, for which she 
has made him ample amends by the 
beauties of his body and mind. He 
speaks sensibly of what he has seen, and 
has an excellentmemory. His judgment 
is sound, and his heart susceptible of the 
most tender impressions. He has never 


shewn any passion or ill-nature, is ex- 
tremely complaisant, loves to be treated 
with the decorum due to his rank, yet is 
not offended with those who make free 
with him on account of his stature.” 


The late Charles Mathews, in the 
early part of his career, became ac- 
quainted with Count Boruwlaski ; 
and was so delighted with the quick- 
ness and clearness of his intellect, 
and the brilliancy and buoyancy of 
his animal spirits, that he could not 
resist forming a most sincere friend- 
ship for him ; consequently, when the 
count came to town from Durham, 
where he resided, he usually paid 
Mathews a visit of several weeks. 

In the year 1821, Boruwlaski was 
domiciled at Mathews’s pretty cottage 
at the foot of Highgate Hill, happy as 
a bird, yet with the tone and manner 
of a perfect gentleman, and without 
the slightest evidence of a conscious- 
ness that he was in any degree dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world, 
although when standing on the 
ground his chin could scarcely have 
rested on a dining-table of the ordi- 
nary height. We have endeavoured 
to give some notion of the altitude 
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of his figure when placed in juxta- 
position with that of another visitor 
to the cottage at the same period ; 
—a celebrated person,—wxo less than 
James Smith, the fattest and tallest 
of the two authors of the Rejected 
Addresses ; the concoctor of five hun- 
dred pleasantries ; the father of the 

Surnames ;” the delight of the 
soiréez of Russell, Bloomsbury, and 
Bedford Squares ; where congregated 


‘“* The three black Graces,— 
Law, Physic, and Divinity.” 


James Smith was a happy mixture 
of gravity and levity. solicitor 
to the Ordnance, his morning passed 
in strict attention to business; but as 
the ordnance did not require his 
evening superintendence, it was at 
that period that he fired away his 
jokes, let off his puns, wholesale, old 
or new, and exploded in song. 

He had an ingenious methed on 

launching a new story or jest, he 
could not endure to hazard a failure 
as his own; so he would commence 
his essay thus, “ My brother Horace, 
the other day, said,” then came the 
story. If it was victimised (which 
was very rare), it fell on the well- 
carned and fully established reputa- 
tion of brother Horace. If the joke 
was successful on its debut, it after- 
wards became the undivided pro- 
perty of brother James. 

Hie made use of another device, 
which eompletely answered two pur- 


poses. He would very amiably in- 
gratiate himself with the junior 
branches of the families he visited, 


and first try the joke or song with 
them. 

The prime point was certain ‘to be 
gained,—a sure laugh ; the secondary 
view was, that the mammas and 
papas were always flattered that so 
pleasant and gentlemanly a person 
should condescend to notice their 
children. A brother author having 
several times observed this, remarked 
to Mr. Smith, “ That he pursued a 
very cautious course, and produced 
all his pieces at the minor theatres, 
where there was little chance of con- 
demnation.” 

Who does not recollect his tall, 
well-built figure (much resembling 
that of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia), mounted on a grey horse, 
wending from the neighbourhood of 
Austin Friars tothe West End? But 
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have they ever noticed (every one 
will recollect it, now it is pointed 
out), that after the grey charger has 
been drawn up to the side “of the 
pavement, a brief friendly chat has 
ensued, accompanied by the bland 
smile of the cavalier, and exit on a 


joke? On which a sharp clicking 
of the horse's hinder legs is heard. 


From whence does this proceed ? 

James Smith was perfectly aware 
that when a gentleman on horseback 
parts with a friend, and rides in a 
contrary direction, that the pedestrian 
friend, it cannot be reasoned why, 
naturally turns his head and has 
another look at the cavalier. Con- 
scious of this, although Smith was a 
humane man, he alway vadug the rowels 
of his spurs into the fat sides of his 
white steed; and, holding himself 
quite erect, his charger also made a 
good exit, curveting and whisking his 
tail about in all directions. 

This was momentary ; for so large 
an acquaintance had Smith, that im- 
mediately the horse was again at the 
corner of a street, when the same 
gracious smile was repeated, and pro- 
bably the same joke; but most cer- 
tainly the same tickle with the spur, 
and the subsequent prancing on taking 
leave. 

Smith looked well as an equestrian, 
he might have been taken for a cap- 
tain of the “ City Light Horse” m 
its best day ; and we remember that 
as a crack volunteer regiment, albeit 
unlike other dragoons, some of these 
warriors rode in spectacles. ‘To be 
sure the troops of Messieurs Ducrow 
and Batty do the same. 

To return to Count Boruwlaski, 
we have before us at this moment an 
autograph letter, written by this 
extraordinary little Pole, dated Jan. 
19, 1826, when he must have been 
by all accounts in his eighty-eighth 
year. It is clearly and beautifully 
transcribed in as small a hand as his 
own, and without the aid of glasses. 

it is addressed to Charles Mathews, 
sq. at Mr. ‘Tidman’s, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle :— 


* Durham. 

“ My dear Sir,—When you favoured 
me with a call at the cottage, aud I pro- 
mised to come and see you, I must have 
committed a mistake with regard to the 
time, es it was for the summer I thought 
I had made the engagement. 

** Disappointed as I must feel at the 
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loss of your agreeable society, you judge 
very right in concluding it impossible 
for me to bear the severity of this wintry 
season. When the weather shall become 
more congenial to my constitution, I 
trust to have the pleasure of finding you, 
my amiable friend Mrs. Mathews, and 
dear Charles Mathews, all in perfect 
health at yourcharming cottage. I have 
the honour to be, dear friend, with re. 
spects, your most humble obedient ser- 
vant, 
** Joseru Bonuwrasxt.” 


The count was a remarkably well- 
dressed man; so was James Smith, 
who was scrupulous in regard to his 
dinner and evening costume. Mr. 
Smith, we have betore said, was on 
a visit at Mathews’s. He that year 
had prepared the table-acts of the 
third season of those agreeable AZ 
Homes, which, for a period of four- 
teen years, amused all England, to 
say nothing of America. 
alee friends were invited to what 
was called the rehearsal dinner. 

Mr. James Smith had been up to 
his dressing-room, put his coat and 
trousers, &c. &c. &c. out of his trunk, 
his silk stockings, and hung his ele- 
gantly frilled shirt to the fire on a 
clothes-horse. When Mr. Mathews 
begged to speak to him, he went to 
Mathews in the library, who, to aid 
in a preconcerted hoax, detained him 
in a consultation on the forthcoming 
entertainment, until indeed it closely 
approached the dinner-hour, and 
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several of the party had already ar- 
rived. Smith became fidgetty, as he 
was naturally elaborate and slow at 
his toilette. At length, without having 
a@ moment to spare, he reached his 
chamber and received a sudden shock 
of surprise. During his absence his 
own clothes had been removed, and 
Boruwlaski’s little shirt (with a tiny 
frill) hung on the horse by the fire ; 
a duodecimo pair of silk stockings 
about the length of a tobacco-pipe ; 
his shoe, hardly big enough for the 
coffin of a dead canary-bird, and the 
miniature coat and pantaloons were 
laid out in due form! 

All this had been effected by the 
junior Charles Mathews, who had 
obtained access to the extra wardrobe 
of Count Boruwlaski. Of course to 
add to the mischief, the bell-wire had 
been wnhanged by Master Mathews ; 
the consequence was, no ve-dress on 
the part of Mr. Smith. 

The worthy author balanced for a 
moment his feelings of indignation 
at being made the subject of so petty 
a hoax against the craving ofa toler- 
able appetite; but the fumes of an 
excellent dinner having already as- 
cended the staircase, he (for once) 
determined to appear at table un- 
caparisoned. 

The dinwer was well-dressed, if 
James Smith was not, nobody dis- 
covered it but the perpetrators of the 
tiny joke. 


EXCURSION TO PORT ARTHUR. 


PASSAGE THITHER——-FREDERIC HENRY 


AND NORFOLK BAYS—PENINSULAR RAILWAY 


NOVEL MODE OF PROPELLING CARRIAGES——PORT ARTHUR}, CHURCH , PENITENTIARY 5 


ITS ECONOMY — JONES AND 


WILLIAMS, 


THE CHARTISTS— SAVARY, THE BRISTOL 


FAUNTLEROY—POINY PUER, THE BOY-THI! F’S HOME—DEAD MAN'S ISLE—SABBATH 
SCHOOLS.—FEROCIOUS MURDER — DOCK-YARD ——- TESSELLATED PAVEMENT -—— PRISON 
DISCIPLINE OF PORT ARTHUR , ENTERPRISE OF ITS COMMANDANT -—— THE PROBATION 
PANGS—INTERVIEW WITH FROST, THE CHARTIST—-THE COAL-MINFS. 


Porr Artuvr, the penal settlement 
of Van Diemen’s Land, has furnished 
a thousand texts for a thousand falla- 
cious, if not perverted, commentaries. 
It is a place the economy of which is 
little understood even in this colony, 
and, of course, utterly unknown to 
the British public. As a faithful 
description may tend to good pur- 
pose, hasten to supply a narrative 


which I trust may be found as inter- 
esting as it is authentic. 

The principle upon which the ad- 
ministration of his Excellency Sir 
John Franklin is based, being to 
afford every facility of investigation 
and information, there existed no 
difficulty in procuring from the co- 
lonial secretary the requisite visiting 
permission, together with an order 
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for a passage in one of the colonial 
government—the only—vessels trad- 
ing to the port. To this his Excel- 
lency, in the kindest manner, added 
a personal letter of introduction to 
the Commandant. Thus furnished, 
on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 6, 
1842, I embarked in the schooner 
Eliza, Captain Harburg, a beautiful 
craft of about 150 tons, built at Port 
Arthur in 1835, partly as a yacht 
for Sir George Arthur, partly as 


cruiser to be employed in chase of 


runaways who might carry off 
any colonial shipping. We had se- 
veral passengers ; amongst the num- 
ber, the Rev. Mr. Simpson, of the 
Wesleyan mission ; John Ker, Esq. ; 
Messrs. Agnew, Holman, and Major 
Robertson ; with a party of the 96th 
regiment, and a batch of convicts for 
disposal at different stations. We 
weighed anchor, and made sail, with 
a gentle land- breeze, about four 
o'clock of the following morning ; 
the barque Lord Goderich, which 


had landed her convicts, standing 
down the river in company. It was 


one of those delicious mornings which 
inspire the heart and enchant the 
senses. The numerous diversified 
bights and bays of the glorious Der- 
went glanced sweetly and softly to 
the early sun,—the country shewing 
fresh and verdant after the recent 
rains. About 8 A.M. a moderate 
sea-breeze sprang up. This obliged 
us to work to windward to enable us 
to round the [ron Pot and Betsey’s 
Islands,—a task we accomplished in 
a couple of hours; after which the 
lively Eliza was permitted to run be- 
fore a steadily increasing breeze, 
which tempered the otherwise sultry 
heat of noon. Point after point 
opened to our view in swift and 
pleasing succession, The water was 
of mirror-like smoothness ; the glow- 
ing sky unconscious of a cloud ; the 
bright sands of many a fair shore 
glittered gaily; the forests mur- 
mured musically to the wind; the 
air seemed charged with odours, and 
all nature breathed harmony and 
joy: in a word, it was one of those 
fascinating moments when mere ani- 
mal existence is a bliss of transcend- 
ant enjoyment. ‘The breeze con- 
tinued to freshen, and we sped along 
the shores of Frederic Henry Bay with 
a flowing sheet. The characteristics 
of Frederic Henry bear a somewhat 
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close affinity to the imposing scenery 
which greets the visitor of the far- 
famed Loch Linhe. In the Scottish 
waters, the deep inland projections are 
termed Lochs, whilst the like sea arms 
of’ Tasmania are designated bays. Both 
are beautiful; each has its points of 
resemblance to the other ; the south- 
ern mountains, however, unlike the 
time-worn, weather-beaten cliffs of 
poetic Morven, rise and fall in grace- 
ful undulations, and are divested of 
the savage, precipitous grandeur of 
the Scottish hills; they are, more- 

over, clothed with living wood, and 
illumined by a sun that rarely chases 
the cold grey mist from the frown- 
ing peaks of the north. 

We skirted Slopen Island, had 
a distant glimpse of Pitt Water 
and the Carleton; and shortly after 
noon entered the magnificent lake- 
like sea called (by Capt. Flinders) 
Norfolk Bay. The prospect on 
every side was superb,—the view 
a-head terminating in a glorious 
salt-water vista, its apex formed by 
one of those graceful sugar-loaf hills 
so common to Tasmania. We were 
the centre of a moving panorama of 
beauty; bight after bight, channel 
after channel, glen after glen, pre- 
sented themselves in endless, tortu- 
ous variety; cach new feature bask- 
ing in all the etherial loveliness of a 
spotless empyrean seemed more at- 
tractive than the preceding,—for, in 
a picture of harmonious grouping, 
that which is scen last is ever apt to 
be the most esteemed. Of the pre- 
sent, it may be truly said, there are 
few scenes to surpass it; hill, dale, 
wood, water, blent in one enchanting 
whole ; every eye beamed with plea- 
sure, every imagination revelled in 
the ravishing prospect. 

We called to land convicts at se- 
veral probation stations on Tasman’s 
peninsula; but as these were subse- 
quently visited, I shall pass them 
over for the present, simply remark- 
ing, that our coasting trip made it 
night ere we let go the anchor off 
Woody Island, near the top of Nor- 
folk Bay. The sunset was in keep- 
ing with the beauty of the day, being 
one of radiant glory, unsurpassed by 
any I ever w itnessed within the tro- 
pics. The following morning broke 
forth in heavenly sweetness; the 
Eliza floated gracefully on the bright 
quiescent waters, and the beauteous 
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landscape sunk in calm repose con- 
veyed any thing but an idea of being 
the receptacle of Britain's offscour- 
ings. Guilt, and its attendant pu- 
nishment, seemed at utter variance 
with scenes and climes sufficient of 
themselves to excite gratitude and 
joy. Lovely land, and still more 
lovely water, what might you not 
now be? What must you not in- 
evitably become, when the felon race, 
the only blot on your fair faces, 
shall be merged in an active, indus- 
trious, moral peasantry? And yet, 
humiliating as the spectacle of man’s 
degradation, it is still one cheering 
feature of the picture, that it leads 
in a great measure to his ultimate, 
compulsory regeneration. At nine 
o'clock, we bade adieu to the stanch 
and fleet Eliza, landing on the rail- 
way jetty at the head of Norfolk 
Bay. This rail, or rather tram, way 
is framed from the hard wood of the 
country, passes over a space of five 
miles, thereby affording a rapid and 
easy means of transit between the 
heads of Norfolk and Long Bays, the 
latter of which leads directly to Port 
Arthur. This tramway, the pro- 


jection of Captain Booth, has proved 


to be a work of the utmost utility, 
shortening the distance betwixt Ho- 
bart ‘Town and Port Arthur, and in- 
suring a certain and rapid communi- 
cation at times when the long sea- 
passage might be impracticable. Like 
many men of superior intellect, it 
was the fortune of Captain Booth to 
encounter the sneer of the common 
herd, who, in their narrow-minded- 
ness, predicted nought but failure to 
his enterprise. Nothing daunted, 
and possessing the confidence of the 
governor, Captain Booth toiled on, 
till they that came to jeer went back 
toadmire. ‘The tramway, unlike our 
English railways, follows the natural 
levels of the ground,—the ascent of 
a hill being compensated in its oppo- 
site descent. No horse, no ox, no 
locomotive, traverses its course. The 
wagons are propelled by felons,— 
three men being generally allotted to 
do the work of each, which is capa- 
ble of conveying half a ton of goods 
at each transit. Upon emergency, 
the same gang have made three 
journeys and back, thirty miles a- 
day, conveying thus halfa ton per 
man either way. It jars harshly 
against the feelings to behold man, as 
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it were, lowered to the standard of 
the brute,—to mark the unhappy 
guilty creatures toiling and strug- 
gling along, their muscular powers 
exerted to the uttermost, and the 
perspiration bursting profusely from 
every pore. It is a harrowing pic- 
ture ; and yet, a little calm reflection 
will shew that it is rendered more 
peculiarly so by place and circum- 
stance. Let us but tax our memory, 
and we shall find hundreds of free 
British labourers whose drudgery is 
fully equal to that of the Tasmanian 
tramway. I need but instance lump- 
ers, coalheavers, bargemen, dockmen, 
and the like. ‘This tends in some 
degree to dissipate the revolting idea 
which, nevertheless, still usurps 
possession of the imagination and 
shocks the heart. And yet, the 
tramway is a step of the probationer’s 
advancement,—Captain Booth argu- 
ing, justly, that the convict who can- 
not resist the greater facility it af- 
fords of pilfering or absconding is 
unfit to be trusted in the less re- 
stricted parts of the island. 

By noon, Major Robertson, Hol- 
man, and myself, had traversed the 
tramway on foot. No passenger ve- 
hicles were to be had at the moment, 
owing to the few in use being en- 
gaged to convey Captain Sulivan, 
of H.M. sloop Favourite, and a 
party to the coal-mines. ‘Transfer- 
ring the soldiers and their baggage to 
a launch, we embarked in a fine 
four-oared whale-boat ; and, after a 
short pull, Port Arthur opened its 
capacious basin to our astonished and 
delighted gaze. “What! this the 
pandemonium! this the terrific re- 
pository of the worst of guilt ?” was 
the natural exclamation bursting 
from our lips. Whatever the core, 
the outside is a goodly, an enchant- 
ing one. What lovely bays! what 
noble basins! what splendid anchor- 
an anchorage not wholly un- 
conscious of freightage, noy the am- 
ple means of equipments,—for upon 
its dark green waters floated the 
Lady Franklin, a strong, stanch, 
wholesome - looking barque (just 
launched) of 270 tons burthen; and 
a few yards off H. M. 18-gun sloop 
Favourite was stripping, preparatory 
to undergoing «a thorough refit. We 
landed at the Commissariat Pier, 
where we were met by Mr. Carte, the 
superintendent of conyicts. through 
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whose kindness we were quickly 
enabled to present our credentials to 
the commandant. Captain Booth 
welcomed us with the utmost ur- 
banity, presenting us to his accom- 
plished partner, and courteously in- 
viting us to take up our quarters 
with him,—an invitation we gladly 
accepted, Port Arthur being yet un- 
conscious of hotel, lodging-house, or 
any place of entertainment; in fact, 
every residence is a government 
one. 

Next day, being Sunday, we pro- 
ceeded, after breakfast, to see the 
convicts mustered prior to their be- 
ing marched to church. They were 
drawn up in three lines, each gang 
forming a separate division, the over- 
seers (convicts) taking their stations 
in the rear. It was hideous to re- 
mark the countenances of the men, 
to which their yellow raiment, a 
half-black, half-yellow PA, and their 
respective numbers stamped in va- 
rious parts, imparts a sinister, a most 
revolting expression. Scarcely one 
open set of features was to be found. 
To read their eyes, it seemed as 
though they were speculating the 
chance of gain or advantage to be 
hoped from us. Crime and its con- 
sequences were fearfully depieted in 
their ill-omened visages, and we 
turned from the disagreeable carica- 
ture of humanity with as much dis- 
gust as pity and regret. Muster 
over, the men were marched with the 
utmost silence to church, whither 
we shortly followed,—a military de- 
tachment, with loaded arms, being so 
stationed as to command the entire 
building. This necessary arrange- 
ment in a great degree destroyed the 
solemnity of the worship. The crew 
of the Favourite were present, their 
frank, manly, jovial countenances of- 
fering a striking contrast to the lower- 
ing aspects of the miserable yellow 
jackets. Service was performed by 
our fellow-traveller, the Rev. Mr. 
Simpson ; and the occasion being in 
aid of the Sunday-schools, the worthy 
pastor took the opportunity of re- 
marking, that as cash was a scarce 
commodity on the settlement, the 
I OU of any individual disposed to 
contribute would be gladly received, 
an observation which excited a gene- 
ral grin, since, however beneficial it 
might prove to the cause, the ex- 
pression scemed more fit for the 
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gaming-table than the pulpit; the 
language, nevertheless, was soon for- 
gotten in the motive. 

The church of Port Arthur is a 
beautiful, spacious, hewn stone edi- 
fice, cruciform in shape, with pin- 
nacled tower and gables. Inter- 
nally, it is simply, but neatly, fitted, 
affording accommodation for upwards 
of 2000 sitters. There is no organ ; 
but a choir has been selected from 
among the convicts, who chant the 
psalms with considerable effect. As 
yet, no clergyman of the established 
church has been resident, tke re- 
ligious duties having hitherto been 
undertaken by those zealous and in- 
defatigable Christians, the Wesley- 
ans. Mr. Manton is the present re- 
spected pastor, a gentleman who has 
devoted himself not only to call the 
sinners of Port Arthur to repent- 
ance, but who has, erewhile, laboured 
arnestly in the same good cause at 
the now abandoned settlement of 
Macquarie Harbour. 

After service, we accompanied the 
commandant to the cook-house, 
where the respective messes were 
about to be issued. ‘The manner in 
which this is arranged is admirable. 
The messes, varying from twelve to 
six-and-twenty men, are berthed in 
chambers of the penitentiary, afford- 
ing accommodation for their respect- 
ive numbers. Each of these messes 
select, in daily rotation, two dele- 
gates, who receive the victuals, and 
afterwards apportion each man_ his 
share. That this may be fairly 
done, the mess is drawn up, in double 
lines, before the table, surveying the 
partition. ‘They then sit down, and 
consume all the food placed before 
them,—it being one of the impera- 
tive regulations that nothing shall be 
laid by, a measure to insure the im- 
possibility of husbanding, and there- 
hy obtain a provision in case of abs- 
conding. So rigidly is this necessary 
precaution enforced, that eating out 
of season becomes a punishable of- 
fence ; and no food (fish or kangaroo, 
for example) caught in the bush is 
on any pretext permitted to be con- 
sumed there. The meal afforded the 
convict is not only ample, but nutri- 
tious, consisting of excellent soup, 
good wheaten bread (1 tasted both), 
and beef, mutton, or pork; such a 
meal, indeed, as would rejoice the 
heart and glad the eyes of many an 
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honest, hard-working, hungry Bri- 
ton. Breakfast and supper consist 
of bread and a pint of skilley—a 
drink of water thickened by boiling 
a small portion of flour therein. The 
clothing of the convicts is of woollen 
cloth, dyed yellow, or partly black, 
partly yellow. ‘They are furnished 
with two complete suits, shirts, and 
boots a-year. Their quarters are 
clean, comfortable, a ventilated, 
and frequently whitewashed. They 
have a sufficiency of bedding, which, 
during the day, is rolled up,—each 
man sleeping in a separate berth. In 
the first ward we entered, Jones, the 
Chartist watchmaker, was acting 
overseer to the mess, which com- 
prised some dozen refractory lads. 
Jones said grace for them before 
meat. He appeared to be cireum- 
spect and orderly, although upon his 
first arrival he wore the aspect ofa 
sottish, dissipated mechanic, and was 
disposed to talk rather freely and 
unwarrantably. A hint, however, 
sufficed ; he has learned his place, and 
seems to be in full health and vigour. 
When not employed in trifling re- 
pairs in his own trade, he works in 
the nailer’s shop. Williams is like- 
wise at Port Arthur. In the first 
instance, having assumed a specious 
character, and being in some degree 
conversant with mining, he was sent 
to the coal-mines. There he in- 
veigled some of his co-mates, built a 
boat, and effected a temporary escape. 
Being recaptured, he was forwarded 
to Port Arthur, where he at present 
works in one of the chain-gangs. I 
did not see Williams. He is repre- 
sented as a bad, designing man. 
Some of his associates in flight were 
a short while at large. During that 
period they committed a murder, for 
which they were executed,—a penalty 
they might never, perhaps, have in- 


curred but for the temptation of 


Williams. From the penitentiary 
barracks we proceeded to the silent 
cells, the rations of whose inmates 
are only bread and water. In one we 
founda juvenile murderer of eighteen, 
of whom more anon. In another 
was a man confined for habitual ab- 
sconding. .A short period only had 
clapsed since he had been rescued 
from death by exhaustion. He was 
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discovered at the last extremity, con- 
veyed to the hospital, recovered with 
difficulty ; and no sooner recovered, 
than he again attempted a similarly 
rash and fruitless hazard. From the 
cells, we went to the hospital, where 
we had a signal opportunity of draw- 
ing a wholesome moral from the sad, 
the miserable consequences of crime. 
‘There upon a stretcher lay Henry 
Savary, the once celebrated Bristol 
sugar-baker,—a man upon whose 
birth Fortune smiled propitious,— 
whose family and kindred moved in 
the very first circles,—and who him- 
self occupied no inconsiderable place 
in his fellow-citizens’ esteem. The 
forgery (in 1825), and miraculous 
escape from execution of this un- 
happy man, cannot have wholly 
escaped the public mind. Acting 
under the advice of certain magis- 
trates of Bristol, Savary pleaded 
“Guilty” to the offence, refusing, 
although earnestly counselled by the 
judge (Gifford), to amend his plea. 
He was, in consequence, sentenced to 
death; and his crime occurring so 
recently after Fauntleroy’s, his exe- 
cution was deemed equally certain. 
The punishment, however, was com- 
muted to transportation for life; and 
Savary shortly afterwards arrived in 
Van Diemen’s Land, where he was 
employed as a writer in one of the 
public departments. Having left a 
wife in England who was tenderly 
attached to him, the lady speedily 
followed her husband; but the ship 
(the Jessie Lawson) in which she 
had taken her passage was wrecked 
on the Hoe, at Plymouth. The 
passengers, nevertheless, escaped ; 
and Mrs. Savary, nothing daunted, 
embarked in another vessel. She 
escaped shipwreck in her second 
conveyance; but, unless report be 
false, made shipwreck of her hus- 
band’s peace of mind. ‘The domestic 
affliction here alluded to is painfully 
narrated in a tale called Quintus Ser- 
vinton, a work published by Savary 
at Hobart Town, in 1830," and 
which appears to be an authentic 
memoir, so far, of his ill-starred ca- 
reer. Goaded to frenzy, the miserable 
Savary attempted his life by draw- 
ing a razor across his throat. The 
wound, however, was not mortal, 


* Also, I believe, by Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 
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and he was discovered in time to save 
life. Shortly thereafter his wife 
and child returned to England ; and 
Savary, subsequently obtaining a 
ticket of leave, engaged in farming, 
—became bankrupt,—again had re- 
course to forgery,—-was again con- 
victed, and subjected to the ordeal 
of Port Arthur. There he ex- 
perienced a shock of paralysis; and 
there, ere long, in all human proba- 
bility, the misguided man will ter- 
minate his wretched career. It has 
been said, by the slanderers of the 
colony, that vice makes converts. 
I would that my ancient antagonist, 
His Grace of Dublin, or even his 
ally of the Colonial Gazette, could 
have stood, as I did, by Savary’s pal- 
let—could have witnessed the 
searce-healed wound of his attenu- 


ated throat,—the lack-lustre glare of 


his hollow eye,— I think even they 
would have felt inclined to doubt the 
syren’s blandishments. Knowing, as 
I once did (at Bristol), some of Sa- 
vary’s wealthy, dashing, gay asso- 
ciates, I could not contemplate the 
miserable felon before me without 
sentiments of the deepest compassion, 
mingled with horror and awe. ‘There 
he lay, a sad, a solemn warning! 

Embarking in a splendid six-oared 
whale-boat, we crossed the bay to 
Point Puer, the boy-thief’s establish- 
ment. They were busily occupied 
in learning and repeating their cate- 
chism. At the penitentiary of Point 
Puer we encountered Queen Caro- 
line’s celebrated witness, Lieut. Flynn, 
of the navy, a miscreant who was 
convicted, in 1839, at the Old Bailey, 
of forging poor widows’ pension 
tickets. For this fellow, Queen Ca- 
roline obtained the third class order 
of St. Ferdinand ; and since his ar- 
rival here, letters have actually been 
addressed to Sir John Flynn! 

Lights are kept burning through- 
out the night in the penitentary bar- 
racks, whose inmates are never for a 
moment sure when or by whom they 
may be visited. We accompanied 
the commandant in one of his tours 
of inspection, visiting several of the 
rooms, at 10 p.m. In one the odour 
of tobacco-smoke was discerned ; and, 
as the possession of tobacco is an 
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offence against the regulations, notice 
was given that the entire ward 
should be placed in charge until the 
smoker was made known. When 
we came away, they had not disco- 
vered the offender; and, in conse- 
quence, every man was made to 
sleep in a silent apartment. In pass- 
ing along the streets after dark, 
every sentry challenges, and without 
the countersign, even the com- 
mandant would be peremptorily de- 
tained. Every soldier invariably 
bears loaded arms. The penitentiary 
yards are commanded in various 
places. They are repeatedly visited ; 
and such is the severity of discipline, 
such the rigidity of scrutiny,—ay, 
and such the felons’ mutual distrust, 
that any thing like concerted revolt 
is as hopeless as impracticable. We 
slept in perfect tranquillity, in a 
house unconscious of window shut- 
ters—guiltless of window fastenings. 
Having witnessed the devotional ex- 
ercises at Point Puer, we next morn- 
ing paid a visit to the various work- 
shops. In this admirable establish- 
ment between 6 and 700 boys are 
taught the means of earning an 
honest livelihood. When first re- 
ceived, they are instructed the use of 
the spade, the hoe, and the grubbing- 
axe. They clear, break up, fence, 
and cultivate their own land, the 
product being principally confined to 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and other 
vegetables. After a term of good 
conduct, the option of a trade is con- 
ceded as a boon, five or six kinds of 
handicraft being submitted for elec- 
tion. At the head of each depart- 
ment the necessary instructors are to 
be found, and as means and opportu- 
nities admit, these are chosen from 
among persons arriving free in the 
colony. The juvenile sawyers first 
attracted our regards ; of these there 
are from fifteen to twenty pair. At 
present they work in open pits; but 
sheds are in progress to shelter them 
from the weather. These lads not 
only cut sufficient timber for all 
their own buildings, but furnish 
considerable supplies to the other 
works. The boat-builders’ depart- 
ment came next under review.” 
There a beautiful whale-boat of 


* Here, Kirby, the poisoner of his master at Lincoln, is employed, He is said to 


be @ young man of exemplary conduct now. 
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Huon pine, the timbers of light (a 
resemblance in colour of rose) wood, 
was rapidly attaining completion. 
At the cooperage, tubs, buckets, 
mess kids, and ships’ buoys, were in 
process of manufacture. About fifty 
tailors actively cut out and made up 
clothing ; whilst seventy-five shoe- 
makers were equally assiduous in 
their vocation. Every scrap of old 
iron is turned to account in the 
blacksmiths’ shop, where the boys 
were converting fragments of hoops 
into nails, rivets, and the like. At 
the carpenters’ they were framing 
doors and window-sashes, and pre- 
paring boards. The bookbinders 
were in full employ, having several 
of Mr. Manton’s volumes in hand. 
The turners alone were inactive. I 
must here remark, that any of the 
boy or adult mechanics or labourers 
performing work for any of the civil 
or military officers, a record of the 
amount of such service is kept, and 
charged against the employer. Some 
500/. a-year thereby finds its way 
into the military chest. The stone- 
masons were next visited ; they have 
a great variety of material prepared, 
and preparing, for the purpose of 
erecting a large and substantial bar- 
rack, together with an extensive 
range of improved workshops. At 
the bakery, a large supply of goodly 
provender, the production of sundry 
juveniles, met our eyes; whilst the 
savoury steams of the cook-house in- 
duced us to take a peep at the excel- 
lent fare, the boys being allowed an 
equal ration with the adult. Before 
dinner, the boys are taught a habit 
of cleanliness, by being obliged to 
wash. A short space is also allotted 
to play, and every afternoon half of 
the youngsters attend school in turn. 
Although the origin of this establish- 
ment be founded in guilt, it is still 
one of deep interest,—for from the 
very core of crime there springs the 
cherished hope of fairer, happier 
days. Infamy may be lost in in- 
dustry ; sin give place to grace ; and 
transportation itself may, through 
the blessing of God, be the balsam of 
the reckless. Such consummation is 
within the power of all. Many, no 
doubt, have, and will again, joyfully 
clutch the offered gift ; and earnestly 
—_ as I sincerely believe, that many 
will bless the hour they saw Point 
Puer, which, under Providence, may 
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prove the salvation, body and soul, 
of hundreds. Several instructed 
there are already earning comfort- 
able livelihoods in various parts of 
the colony ; and numbers have feel- 
ingly adverted to Captain Booth on 
the blessings they thence derived 
How many of England’s poor but 
virtuous children would be over- 
joyed with the full provision, excel- 
lent lodging, and comfortable cloth- 
ing—not to say a word of the bene- 
ficial instruction—of Point Puer. 

On our return to the settlement, 
we landed at a small island named, 
from its funereal purposes, Isle des 
Morts, or Dead Man’s Isle. Within 
its sea-girt shores, almost its first oc- 
cupant, lies Dennis Collins, the sailor 
who threw a stone at William IV. 
on one of the English race-courses. 
Here, likewise, repose the ashes of 
May, the Burker of the Italian boy. 
Ilere, moreover, are monuments to 
several free persons who have died 
during service at Port Arthur, or 
perished in its vicinity. Of the lat- 
ter are three seamen wrecked in the 
schooner Echo, two seamen of go- 
vernment vessels, and several sol- 
diers of the 21st, 51st, and 63d regi- 
ments. Over the remains of Robert 
Young, a soldier of the 45Ist, acci- 
dentally drowned, his sorrowing com~- 
rades have reared the recording 
stone, on which a poetic private has 
written the following :— 


“His melancholy fate doth plainly prove 
The frail uncertainty of human life. 
Oh! may his soul obtain that bless’d 

abode 
Which knows no human misery or 
strife.” 


Michael Gibbons, a private of the 
21st, who lost his wife shortly after 
child-birth, and who was left with 
two infant children, in his own verse 
thus weeps his sad bereavement :— 


** When worth and truth like her descend 
to dust, 

Grief is adopt and sorrow is most just. 

Such cause has he to weep who pious 

ays 

The last sad tribute of his love and 
praise, 

Trust he shall meet her on that happy 
shore 

Where puin and sickness they shall be 
no more.” 


Dead Man’s Isle is a picturesquely 
sorrowful spot; so soothing in its 
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melancholy, so placid in its solitude, 
that a friend of mine, the late Dr. 
Macbraire, when medical-officer at 
the settlement, and under the im- 
pression of approaching doom, re- 
quested he might be laid within its 
leafy shores. Macbraire, however, 
was destined to mingle his dust with 
that of Albion, where, my wander- 
ings o'er, | yet look forward to de- 
posit my own. It is not alone in 
funeral verse that Port Arthur has 
been sung, Mr. Ellerman, first lieu- 
tenant of the Favourite, having 
struck the chord in glowing mea- 
sure. Port Arthur is a place of 
wonders; where nought but sin and 
crime are assumed to exist, the seeds 
of religion and virtue have been 


carefully planted and the blossoms of 


godliness are seen to germinate ; even 
the yellow jacket may cover many a 
repentant and returning heart. As 
a kind of guiding star—a spiritual 
oasis in this moral desert—a sab- 
bath-school has been instituted for 
the children of the officers, soldiers, 
overseers, and others. This day, the 
10th of January, their anniversary 
meeting and examination was held. 
The muster was a goodly one, com- 
prising some four-and-thirty boys 
and girls of various ages. A num- 
ber of excellent instructive books 
were provided for prizes to the most 
exemplary attendants, the most dili- 
gent and proficient scholars. In 
each branch a hot competition en- 
sued, and, in many instances, so ear- 
nest was the struggle that Captain 
Booth, the patron of the institution, 
felt some difficulty in awarding the 
palm. The examination over, the 
children proceeded to a marquee, 
formed of the Favourite’s sails and 
flags, and tastefully adorned with a 
profusion of native wreaths and gar- 
lands. In this marquee they en- 
joyed a féte al fresco, tea, coffee, cake, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and other fruits, being bountifully 
supplied. it was an era in their 
lives, an event of pleasing contem- 
plation to the spectators. The child- 
ren satisfied, a like refreshment was 
next provided for their delighted pa- 
rents, and after some very apposite 
observations from the patron, the 
Rev. Messrs. Manton and Simpson, 
as also Major Robertson (elected a 
member of the committee), the state 
of the funds was declared. From 
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this it appeared that a balance of 30s. 
remained on hand from last year’s 
account; that 8/. 10s. had been col- 
lected the preceding day; that the 
tea-tickets (1s. each) and one or two 
contributions amounted to 60s. or 
70s. ; and that, therefore, there were 
between 13/. and 14/. available for 
the purchase of next year’s prizes. 
To the honour of Port Arthur's con- 
tributors, it should be mentioned that 
only a few weeks had elapsed since 
they had subscribed above 16J. in aid 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Fund. 

On Tuesday we visited the several 
artificers’ shops, most of which are a 
mere adult duplicate of Point Puer. 
At the iron-smiths’ we witnessed the 
operation of file-cutting. 

From the factories we walked to 
the scene of a recent atrocious, mo- 
tiveless murder. It is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the settle- 
ment, in a lonely, gloomy dell, some 
ofthe neighbouring trees still splashed 
with the vietim’s blood. From the 
depositions it appears that the mur- 
derer, Bellfield, a lad of eighteen, and 
Boardman, a lad of seventeen, were 
at work in the vicinity. Bellfield 
complained of thirst, and Boardman 
went some short distance to shew the 
other a creek where he might slake 
it. Both were seen to leave the 
gang, but Bellfield alone returned, 
and when questioned by the over- 
seer of his comrade, he declared he 
had “ bolted,” pointing in a direction 
the opposite of the path they had 
pursued. Boardman, accordingly, 
was reported as an absconder. A 
couple of days elapsed, and a man, 
cutting brooms, thought he heard 
groans, which, as he approached, 
grew more distinct, until, at the foot 
of a gigantic gum-tree, clotted with 
gore and fly-blown, he beheld the 
hapless sufferer. Shouting for aid, 
and hastening to the creek, he washed 
the vermin from the mouth of the 
mangled creature, who was so dis- 
figured as to be unknown by his 
comrade, the person who sought to 
relieve him. ‘“ Don’t you know me, 
Tom; I am Sydney.” Assistance 
having arrived, he was forthwith 
conveyed to the hospital, where he 
sufficiently recovered to identify his 
assassin. It appears they had no 
sooner reached the ereek than Board- 
man was assaulted by Bellfield, who 
dealt him some seyere blows on the 
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head. The stick breaking, Bellfield 
seized a heavier one, and belaboured 
the poor fellow until he became in- 
sensible. Not satisfied, the young 
monster “jobbed” a haftless knife 
between the spinal process of the 
neck, and then fled to concoct the 
story of absconding. Boardman lin- 
gered until the 2d of January, and 
Bellfield is now in Hobart “Town 
gaol.* When we saw him in the cell 
at Port Arthur he looked like a 
poor, simple, well-featured boy, with 
® countenance expressive of any 
thing but ferocity. He did not at- 
tempt to deny his guilt to Mr. Man- 
ton, but wept bitterly. He assigned 
no reason for the bloody deed; and, 
as no probable cause can be traced, 
it is one of utter mystery. 

At the dock-yard we found most 
of the people bediiy preparing to 
heave down the Favourite in order 
to her thorough refit. A launch for 


the Lady Franklin, a lighter, and 
an exquisitely proportioned eighteen- 
ton gun-boat, calculated to carry a 
long thirty-two pounder, were in a 
very forward state, and the timbers 
of a hundred-ton cutter in process of 


conversion. We visited the Favou- 
rite, a very so-so cruiser of 430 tons 
and eighteen carronades, but with a 
crew of jolly lads that my quondam 
acquaintances, Monarch and Vernon, 
would have leaped skyhigh at. From 
the Favourite we made a trip to the 
government grounds, in local par- 
lance styled the garden. Several 
men were busily oceupied building 
a rick of well-saved hay. ‘This do- 
main is an enchanting spot, of which 
the pencil, not the pen, ean convey 
adequate conception. ‘The scenery is 
fairy-lake-like. Wood, water, earth, 
sky, all combine to glad the eye and 
charm thesense. Here at some future, 
perchance not very distant day, when 
penitentiaries and penal settlements 
shall have ceased to exist —here, in 
one of the most beautiful bays, with 
ashore of the purest sand, and wa- 
ters of pellucid hue—here the Tas- 
manian steamers will flock with their 
joyous freightage of watering-place 
visitors, whilst the present settle- 
ments, an easy distance off, will 
eventually resolve itself into one of 
the finest and most important naval 
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arsenals—a Plymouth of the south, 
the security and amplitude of the 
haven, the facility of equipment, and 
the superabundance of choice build- 
ing materials, all conducing to the 
certainty of such result. On our 
return we boarded the Lady Frank~- 
lin, fitting, with the utmost despatch, 
as a troop and store ship. The brig 
Tamar shortly afterwards came to 
anehor, and in the course of the 
evening the beautiful Eliza, so that 
Port Arthur boasted a larger fleet. 
than I have sometimes, not many 
vears back, seen in Hobart ‘Town. 
The following morning (Wednes- 
day, 12th) we accompanied the com 
mandant in a visit to the Probation 
Station at Flinders Bay, one of the 
numerous indentations of Norfolk 
Bay. Our course was by the tram- 
way, and a part of the route by which 
we first reached Port Arthur. Flin- 
ders Bay is a new and very primitive 
station, under the superintendence of 
a Mr. Smith. There are 200 con- 
victs at present under his charge, 
with a sergeant and twelve privates 
of tke 96th regiment. They are, 
as yet, domiciled in bark huts, but 
slab ones are preparing, as also 
cottages for the superintendents, Mr. 
Kilgour the surgeon, Mr. Dove the 
eatechist, and the several assistants. 
It may save repetition if I here re- 
mark that a complete probation-sta- 
tion is governed by a superintendent, 
two assistant-superintendents, a com- 
petent number of overseers, all free 
men, a surgeon, a catechist, and a 
military detachment: in addition, 2 
visiting magistrate is placed in such 
part of the country that two or more 
stations may come within his inspec- 
tion. ‘The men are employed in the 
erection of all the requisite build- 
ings, forming roads and bridges, grub- 
bing, fencing, and cultivating the 
land, which, in an improved condition, 
will, it is presumed, at some future 
day, be ool for the public behoof. 
As their probationary terms expire, 
the convicts are removed to Slopen 
Island, a station whence they are 
subsequently otherwise disposed of. 
llinders Bay party is yet in the 
earliest of these stages, being em- 
ployed in felling, burning off, and 
clearing land, and providing them- 
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selves the necessary quarters. It is 
a magnificent-looking location, with 
an ample supply (even at this dry 
season) of water. The land seems 
poor and exceedingly stony, but after 
the soil I have seen reclaimed and 
made productive, it would be ex- 
tremely rash to pronounce Flinders 
Bay impracticable. Advantageous 
position frequently compensates for 
inferiority of land, and certainly this 
position is one of very great advan- 
tage. Having made the tour of in- 
spection, we set sail for Eagle Hawk 
Neck, a hummocky, sandy isthmus, 
situated at the extremity of a deep 
bight. This isthmus is about a 
quarter of a mile in leugth and 300 
yards in breadth. Sentries are 
posted night and day, and, as a yet 
more infallible security, a chain of 
thirteen ferocious dogs are placed at 
intervals across its breadth, these 
dogs receiving a regular ration from 
the commissariat. At night a row of 
lamps, in the same direction as the 
dogs, are lit up, a measure which pre- 
cludes the possibility of escape. ‘Chis 
singular formation is thus the secure 
key of Tasman’s peninsula, and, what 
is very remarkable, there is a like 
key, East Bay Neck, to Forester’s pe- 
ninsula. ‘The first isan officer's (subal- 
tern’s) guard, the latter is only now 
being made a post. ‘These singular 
formations lead one to the almost na- 
tural conclusion that Tasman’s and 
Forester’s peninsulas were designed 
for the purposes to which they have 
been applied. 

The felons know the hopelessness 
of escape; that the least appearance 
of smoke would betray their where- 
about, because its existence would be 
communicated from every signal-hill ; 
that they could not possibly force 
the cordon on either isthmus, and 
therefore that, being without food, 
fire, or water, they had but one of 
two alternatives, a lingering death 
or inevitable surrender. Under such 
considerations, it must be self-evi- 
dent that no place can be better 
chosen than Tasman’s and Forester’s 
peninsulas. The former comprises 
an area of about 45,000, the latter 
of 15,000 acres, nearly one half 
whereof is available, and much of it 
very excellent land,—land that the 
probation parties must, ere long, turn 
to good account,—land which, when- 
ever the peninsulas become free set- 
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tlements, will be the object of ear- 
nest competition, intersected as they 
will be by capital roads and acces- 
sible on so many points to water- 
carriage. It was on Forester’s pe- 
ninsula that Captain Booth, some 
three years since, had nearly pe- 
rished. In the anxious desire to make 
himself personally conversant with 
certain localities, he became engulfed 
in an almost impervious scrub, until 
at length extrication was beyond his 
power. The hammer of one pistol 
broke in the attempt to strike a 
light; the other was so saturated it 
refused to give fire. Quite over- 
powered, he laid him down and slept. 
He awoke chilly and torpid, again to 
sink in a state of exhaustion. In 
this horrifying state did this excellent 
officer witness the sunset of four suc- 
cessive nights, the dawn of five suc- 
cessive days, without drink, without 
food, without fire, without hope ; his 
toes had begun to mortify (the flesh 
sloughed away) and a lingering, an 
agonising death seemed at hand. 
Suddenly the woods echoed to the 
bugles of his anxious comrades, but 
their commander was too far gone to 
utter response. It seemed a mockery, 
an offer of life, but beyond his power 
of reach. His two faithful kangaroo- 
dogs clung to their master’s side. He 
saw them lick the hoar from the 
frozen leaves, a hint whereby he 
profited and felt in some degree re- 
vived. God at length was gracious. 
The numerous parties in quest of 
the missing commandant drew near, 
the dogs sprang to greet them, and 
after a hundred hours of famine and 
horror, Captain Booth was snatched 
from death, but with an enfeebled 
frame and impaired constitution. 
Mr. Willson, of the 96th, the 
officer in command at Eagle Hawk 
Neck, a merry, good-natured, ge- 
nerous, young man, was on the look- 
out, and entertained us most hospit- 
ably at his quarters. The farther 
shore of the isthmus is washed by 
the mighty Pacific, which throws its 
billows into the beautiful sandy cove 
called Pirate’s Bay. In this bay 
portions of the cliffs’ base assume the 
complexion of natural wonders as 
remarkable as Statfa or the Giant's 
Causeway. ‘This consists in layers 
of rock in square, long, oblong, lo- 
zenge, triangular, and other shapes, 
all jointed with the most beautifully 
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perfect regularity ; some bound as it 
were with an iron band, some per- 
fectly smooth on the surface, some 
ridged and fluted, some rounded in 
the centre with a fine cut-down 
borer. Altogether, it is a formation 
as beautiful as it is singular—a form- 
ation which, although dissimilar, yet, 
in default of a more appropriate de- 
finition, has been styled the Tessel- 
lated Pavement. Some of the offi- 
cers of the Erebus and Terror re- 
moved a portion which may probably 
find its way to the United Service 
Institution. In future times this 
pavement will become as much the 
object of Tasmanian as Staffa and 
the Causeway are of Scotch or Irish 
pride; and it is paying Pirate’s Bay 
no small compliment when I pro- 
nounce its cliffs and promontories to 
be fully equal to the bold and varied 
scenery of the Antrim coast. On 
our return to the house of Captain 
Booth, we had an idea of the speed 
of the tramway. ‘There is ¢ 


Long Bay, which is traversed at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. It re- 
quires some little nerve at first to 


keep one’s composure, because, once 
in motion, there are no stoppages, 
and the least obstruction, would, as 


Jonathan says, send carriages and 
their contents to “ immortal smash.” 
The officers of the French frigate 
Artemise were in eestasies with this 
descent, which, on a larger scale, re- 
minded them of the Montagnes Rus- 
ses of Paris. Down they went, hol- 
loaing, shouting, screaming, like 
madmen. 

The night of Wednesday was a 
turbulent one, blowing half a gale ; 
but the morning sun that was to 
light us on our homeward path broke 
forth bright and genial. However 
disagreeable to its constrained visi- 
tors, we found Port Arthur a place 
of beauty, kindness, courtesy, and 
good-will—a place where we en- 
joyed all the comfort, many of the 
luxuries, of life, and these imparted 


with a cordial welcome devoid of 


affectation. 

‘To take a summary of our five 
days’ residence, a space sufficiently 
long to see and form a correct opi- 
nion of every thing, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the main purposes of 
its creation are wrought out with 
consummate skill and great humanity, 
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The discipline is, of necessity, ri- 
gidly severe. Not a fault—no, not 
the most trivial—is overlooked, but 
the most anxious, the most searching 
inquiry ever precedes punishment, 
and the offender is made to feel that 
its infliction proceeds from no arbi- 
trary, capricious, tyranny, but is the 
inevitable and well-known reward of 
his own mal-practices. 

The felons are, of course, distri- 
buted as much as possible in various 
classified gangs. Upon their first 
arrival they are closely searched, 
being prohibited from having money, 
tobacco, or any document. ‘The 
standing regulations of the settle- 
ment are then read and an earnest 
caution to act in conformity given. 
They are next taken to the hospital, 
where each undergoes an individual 
examination of the medical officer. 
Labour proportionate to their strength 
is then assigned, the physically inca- 
pacitated being employed in stone- 
breaking. Men are removed from 
the more laborious gangs according 
as their behaviour is good or sentence 
expires. All new arrivals sleep in 
silent apartments (a sore punish- 
ment) for periods commensurate with 
the nature of their offence, such pe- 
riods increasing in a twofold degree 
to those who have previously been at 
the settlement. The carrying gang 
is deemed the most severe. This 
body, sometimes sixty or seventy in 
number, transport, on their should- 
ers, immense spars—the masts and 
yards of a 300-ton ship for example 
—from the forests to the dockyards. 
The inequality of pressure will at 
once be obvious, some men during 
the different stages of transit some- 
times sustaining a couple of hun- 
dred-weights, sometimes less than 
forty pounds. The dock-yard gang 
is seareely less laborious than the 

arrying, the men being frequently 
immersed to the neck in water whilst 
securing naval timber to the launches 
for the purpose of transport to the 
arsenal. It must be borne in mind 
that no beasts of burthen are per- 
mitted either at Port Arthur or the 
probation stations, and that conse- 
quently all the drudgery is done by 
the convict. ‘The chain-gangs are 
employed in carting stone, “firewood, 
or drawing water for general use. 
The most habitual absconders, like 
the French felons of the Bagne, are 
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not only put in irons, but fastened 
to a chain where they are made to 
break stones under the eye of every 

ser-by-—a punishment the most 
intolerably galling. Every week 
there is a muster for medical inspec- 
tion. They strip to the waist, be- 
cause a man’s aspect may greatly be- 
lie his bodily energies. If an indi- 
vidual by placidity of muscle or other 
unequivocal token give evidence of 
being over-tasked, he is either re- 
moved to lighter labour or received 
into the hospital as the urgency of the 
case may demand. Exclusive of the 
gangs already enumerated, there are 
sawyers, splitters, quarriers, masons, 
grubbers, gardeners, watermen, tram- 
way-men, and all the different arti- 
sans. Half-an-hour before evening 
muster, a ball is suspended at one 
of the yard-arms of the ~~ a 
signal to those at work in the bush 
to make their way to head-quarters, 
any absentee being returned as ab- 
sconded. <A telescope and a sema- 
phore are admirable tell-tales, and 
the telegraphic code of Captain Booth 
has been brought to a very high 
pitch of perfection. By it very long 
messages are conveyed to and from 
Hobart Town and Port Arthur in 
an incredible short space. An an- 
swer to one sent by ourselves and 
responded to in a short space may 
suffice, the distance exceeding fifty 
direct miles either way. It was this, 
—“ The commandant is informed 
there have been no arrivals from 
England. Also, that Mr. Water- 
house is much the same as he was.” 
‘These semaphores are all worked by 
convicts constantly liable to removal. 
Were they, as they should be, given 
as a reward, with a small salary, to 
discharged soldiers, they might be 
made much more efficient, and, if 
extended throughout the colony, 
would give the death-blow to every 
species of absconding. 

There is a factory, hitherto over- 
looked, where bricks, tiles, gutter- 
tiles, flower-pots, and other similar 
articles, are manufactured. From 
the excellence of the clay, the com- 
modities are of the most superior 
quality, so much so that the use of 
a pug-mill and a careful selection of 
material might prove the means of 
creating a pottery of intinite value, 
whence a ware little inferior to 
Wedgwood's might be produced. As 
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it is, the Port Arthur brick-kilns 
not only supply all the wants of the 
settlement and Point Puer, but ex- 
port largely to Hobart Town, both 
ior government appropriation as well 
as for general sale. In fact, the ex- 
cess of production (in numerous ar- 
ticles) available for exportation leaves 
a large balance to the credit of the 
penal settlement. Port Arthur was 
at one time the receptacle of edu- 
cated convicts, who upon their ar- 
rival in the colony were wont to be 
ordered thither. The probation 
system has now put an end to that, 
and it is only used as a place of se- 
condary punishment for reconvicted 
offenders and boys (direct from Eng- 
land), who, as far as practicable, are 
taught reformation through the iron 
hand of coercion. 

Port Arthur was founded by Co- 
lonel Arthur as an _ experimental 
station in 1830. Dr. Russell, assist- 
ant-surgeon of the 63d regiment, 
was sent down in the double capacity 
of medical officer and commandant, 
with sixteen or seventeen convicts at 
his disposal. The present site was 
at once fixed upon, and the infant 
scion increased under the several 
successive rules of Captain Mahon, 
Major Briggs, and Captain Gibbons, 
of the 63d regiment. It was on St. 
Patrick’s day, 1833, the present ac- 
tive, intelligent, and enterprising 
commandant assumed the reins of 
office which, during his nine years’ 
career, he has wielded with a skill 
and integrity of purpose that cannot 
sufficiently be commended. Much 
as the colony itself is the wonder of 
strangers, as much is Port Arthur 
the source of wonder to the compa- 
ratively few colonists who have vi- 
sited its shores. I have already 
spoken of its elegant ehurch, but 
have made no mention of its strik- 
ingly picturesque military barracks, 
which are constructed of the finest 
hewn stone, and are capable of con- 
taining nearly a hundred men. ‘The 
front entrance is through a hand- 
some castellated, or rather battle- 
mented round tower, which com- 
mands the township. From this we 
pass through a tolerably spacious 
parade-ground, leading to an elevated 
esplanade, conducting in turn to a 
verandah, opening to the different 
barrack-rooms. There is a large 
yard in the rear with a like round 
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tower, nearly finished, the bottom of 


which is to constitute a magazine, the 
roof serving the purpose of a watch- 
post. Ina line with the barracks, and 
upon a precisely similar plan, 2 new 
hospital is about to be erected. The 
bay at the head of which the church 
stands is, like Sullivan’s Cove, very 
shallow ; this Captain Booth is filling 
in, and upon the recovered territory 
a new and extensive penitentiary will 
forthwith be constructed. All the 
streets and buildings are laid out 
with the strictest care, the future is 
not overlooked in the present ; every 
edifice is convertible, and whenever 
Port Arthur becomes, what it one 
day must, a flourishing free arsenal, 
the zeal and judgment of Captain 
Booth will be fully apparent and 
duly appreciated. Port Arthur has 
never failed to strike every stranger ; 
even I, somewhat familiar with the 
railway pace of “ penal colonies,” felt 
impressed with unmingled surprise. 
Substantial stone buildings, tasteful 
cottages, extensive factories, luxu- 
riant gardens, all the means and ap- 
pliances of civilised and social life, 
and yet this enchanting spot—this 
beautiful creation—like “a goodly 
apple rotten at the core,” is but the 
guarded receptacle of Britain's refuse, 
controlled by the civil and military 
establishments requisite for working 
their purgation. Ay, such the im- 
mediate and salutary object; but the 
day ere long will come when the 
felon penitentiary, the convict work- 
shop, the boy-thief’s school of re- 
form, must all give place to the hum 
and bustle of a thriving arsenal —of 
a flourishing, free commercial port. 
But will the felon pioneers have, 
therefore, laboured in vain? Or will 
Britain have gained more either in 
moral improvement or demonstrable 
acquisition from those she is about 
to seclude within the walls of her 
costly and untested model prisons ? 
Who is there who can wisely and 
fearlessly answer yes? If any pos- 
sess sufficient hardihood, it must be 
men unconyersant with “ penal colo- 
nies”—men who have some favourite 
theory to expound, or who, having 
felt what prison discipline really is, 
would fain decry its utility in its 
most practical shape. Heaven knows 
1 am the last person to advocate the 
wholesale debarkation of convicts 
upon Tasmania's fair shores, where I 
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am so anxious to sec a large accession 
of a free, moral, and hardy pea- 
santry, such as, most unquestionably, 
are the true riches of every land. 
Nevertheless, with all this anxious 
desire, it would be idle to deny that 
convicts have proved a stepping- 
stone of paramount utility in smooth- 
ing asperities—that they have placed 
Van Dieman’s Land within forty, and 
New South Wales in less than 
seventy years, in a condition of phy- 
sical advancement which no mere 
free colonisation could have achieved 
in double the time. The convicts, 
as I have already remarked, have 
been admirable pioneers, they have 
materially conduced to get us under 
weigh. apprehend, however, we 
are now fairly afloat, and that 
we could “ go ahead” without their 
further importation; at all events, 
with a mightily reduced supply. 1 
admit that amongst the colonists this 
is a disputed point, many clinging with 
earnest tenacity to convict labour and 
its attendant heavy convict expen- 
diture. ‘That large sums are drawn 
from Britain for the support of her 
offenders is undeniable, still it is a 
question if that expenditure conduces 
so largely to colonial prosperity as 
many believe. 1, for one, doubt it. 
An extensive felonry demands an 
extensive government to work them ; 
and, although the largest proportion 
of the funds are supplied by Britain, 
there are yet many contingent items 
saddled upon the colony. It may be 
said the salaries of the officials find 
their way into the pockets of the 
colonists. Let us see, in the first 
place. Clothing, wines, spirits, tea, 
sugar,—nearly every article of luxury 
is of foreign growth. Our labouring 
population is wholly inadequate to 
the beneficial culture of our land; 
this, with the exorbitant rate of in- 
terest on money, precludes many an 
enterprising settler from improving 
his tilth or irrigating his meads. 
‘rom the limited extent of the island 
it is already overstocked: to use a 
homely phrase, the sheep are actually 
cating each other up. As far as re- 
gards pasture, therefore, nature may 
he said to be exhausted, and art is 
comparatively untried. That art will, 
cre long, enable us to depasture ten 
sheep where we can now with diffi- 
culty feed one, | am perfectly satis- 
fied: Meanwhile the illimitable and 
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maiden prairies of New South Wales 
and Australia Felix, where art is not 
yet of such importance, export large 
quantities of sheep and cattle, their 
owners drawing the cash from the 
commissariat of Van Diemen’s Land 
for food supplied to the convicts of 
Van Diemen’s Land, who thus at 
least but share this portion of British 
expenditure. Corn, in truth, is the 
only commodity Van Diemen’s Land 
may be said exclusively to furnish. 
But they who seek to grasp the direct 
overlook the indirect British capital 
they turn to other shores. It is 
matter of perfect notoriety that nu- 
merous wealthy settlers oe go else- 
where might come here were trans- 
portation made to cease. It is also to be 
doubted if many of our own wealthy 
absentees would not return provided 
the felon brand were expunged ; and 
a free peasantry, a virtuous tenantry, 
were to supersede the convict race. 
‘That such a class will, in a great 
degree, be deterred from settling 
amongst us under existing circum- 
stances must be apparent to every 
one who has read the report of the 
Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s 
Land (Sept. 1841). ‘There is another 
point which must not be permitted 
to escape ; and that is, convicts, being 
unsettled vagabonds, are in the ag- 
gregate vastly inferior workmen in 
every trade —in many the veriest 
riff-raff — the free man generally is 
the reverse. The choice, therefore, 
is between the botcher and the pro- 
ficient. When such the question, 
one would be apt to exclaim, “* Who 
would demur ?” 

But whilst some indubitably cling 
to the penal system, there is a large, 
an influential, and an enlightened 
body of our colonists, who are anxi- 
ously and carnestly endeavouring to 
cast their slough ; who are most so- 
licitous to take their stand with other 
free communities ; to swamp the con- 
victed in uncontaminated blood ; to 
welcome, with open arms, a vast ac- 
cession of honest and industrious 
tradesmen and labourers. To the 
reflective colonist thus eager to be 
redeemed from the felon brand, it is 
grievous to behold the constant ar- 
rival of large convict ships, whose 
annual freight, at the present ratio, 
amounts to some 3000 souls. At one 
period it was the especial happiness 
of Tasmania to feel herself essentially 
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Protestant. No Irish convicts pol- 
luted her shores, so she bid defiance 
both to St. Peter’s and the pope. 
A miserable change has, however, 
recently taken place. She is deluged 
with pickings of the “ finest pisantry,” 
and chapels confront and overcrow 
the British church. This is one fruit 
of the wise equalisation of colonial 
faiths. I have neither the right nor 
the wish to quarrel with or offend 
any man for conscientious belief in 
his own peculiar creed, and should 
be loath to attack or insult any body 
of Christians ;—such is far from my 
aim, as far as I should desire to see 
the keys of St. Peter from us. 

With respect to the pestilential 
convict inundation that now oppresses 
us, is there no fitter, better, and, to 
Britain, infinitely less expensive chan- 
nel into which it might be turned ? 
In my opinion there is a ready and 
legitimate one. In the July number 
of the Colonial Magazine for 1840, 
[ submitted a paper on the immense 
advantages that would accrue to 
England from the “ coLONISATION OF 
THE FALKLAND ISLANDS BY CONVICTS.” 
That paper I was positively informed 
had been read by Lord John Russell, 
and had met the approbation of her 
majesty’s government ; a report I am 
now more than ever disposed to credit, 
because the appointment of an en- 
gineer officer to the government of 
those islands would seem to indicate 
the intention of adopting my sug- 
gestions. It may be well briefly to 
recapitulate the heads of the principal 
inducements for the felons’ colonisa- 
tion of the Falklands. ‘These are the 
unquestionable right of Britain in 
their soil. Their vast importance 
as a great naval station, being, as 
they might be made, a southern 
Gibraltar, the barrier of the Pacific. 
There are no natives to dispossess. 
There are 30,000 black cattle, the 
property of the crown, on East Falk- 
and, exclusive of rabbits, goats, pigs, 
&c. The harbours are numerous, 
and an exhaustless supply of peat for 
fuel every where exists. The whale, 
seal, and white fisheries are abundant 
and profitable. ‘There are upwards 
of ninety islands in the group, so 
that classification of offenders is as 
easy asitissure. But the most valid 
and touching argument is this. They 
are only half the distance of Aus- 
tralia; consequently, Britain could 
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transport éwo felons thither for the 
cost incurred by transporting one 
here. No heavy national undertak- 
ing can be more easily or less ex- 
pensively accomplished than by con- 
victs, and no place is so admirably 
calculated for their probation as the 
Falklands. If my humble, earnest, 
deeply considered suggestions should 
prove so fortunate as to arrest the 
attention of my country, and lead 
her to the adoption of my views, L 
shall deem myself well repaid for all 
my labours; and if ever the Falk- 
lands be destined to become penal 
settlements, I feel confident there is 
no man whose zeal, intelligence, and 

ractical experience, soentirelyqualify 
him for their successful organisation 
as the indefatigable commandant of 
Port Arthur. Captain Booth has 
worked the onerous and ramified de- 
tails of that extraordinary place with 
a vigorous industry whose beneficial 
results have been proved by their 
fruits. Contrast the practical system 
of Port Arthur with the wild-goose 
theory ot Norfolk Island. Mark how 
much has been done at the one, how 
much undone at the other. It is true 


that, for nine years, Captain Booth 


received the paltry pittance of only 
300/. a-year ; however, his merit did 
not escape the observation of the go- 
vernment. Sir John Franklin fully 
appreciated his unwearied exertions ; 
and, with the most commendable 
kindness, his excellency has succeeded 
in obtaining from the British govern- 
ment an additional 200/. per annum 
for the exemplary commandant. Had 
Captain Booth favoured the world 
with Port Arthuriana, he might pro- 
bably have been as well rewarded 
as the Norfolk Island commandant 
(8007. per annum) was for his Aus- 
traliana. Acts, not words, appear 
to be Booth’s motto; and no one can 
behold the order, regularity, subor- 
dination, and security with which he 
keeps some 2000 of the most atrocious 
criminals, without admiring his reso- 
lute firmness, his unwearied patience, 
his promptitude and skill, combined 
as they are with justice and humanity. 
In Captain Booth England possesses 
& most deserving officer; ‘Tasmania, 
an anxious and indefatigable servant. 
Would that his deserts were less 
scurvily requited ! 

Bidding adieu to Port Arthur, we 
again crossed the tramway; again 
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embarked at the head of Norfolk 
Bay, arriving, after a short and plea- 
sant sail, at Cascade. This is an in- 
cipient probation station, commenced 
about six or seven weeks since under 
the auspices of a couple of constables 
and five-and-twenty who have re- 
cently been augmented to fifty men. 
The same system is applicable to 
every station, with the exception that 
some are begun with only a few 
hands; but whenever they attain 
their full complement, they are to be 
worked in the manner already shewn. 
Cascade is a charming locality, em- 
braces a very considerable area of the 
richest soil, abounds with the finest 
timber, and is admirably watered. 
The gang is at present occupied clear- 
ing roads, preparing for the construc- 
tion of a pier, and in the erection of 
the necessary buildings for the re- 
ception ofa large accession ofstrength. 
From Cascade we coasted to Impres- 
sion Bay, some five miles distant. 
This is a beautiful, more advanced, 
and fuller manned (100 in the gang) 
station. ‘Three months have sufliced 
to clear and cultivate a large space 
of ground, to erect a variety of build- 
ings, to establish a road of some ex- 
tent, and nearly to complete a jettee. 
Mr. Armstrong, the superintendent, 
seems to be an active officer ; his men 
work well, and, in another twelve 
months, Impression Bay will have 
become a place of some importance. 
At this place Frost the Chartist is 
at work; and having promised an 
acquaintance of mine and his, a man 
of fortune in England, who, at one 
time, had solenaii imbibed Chartist 
ideas, that I would, if possible, see 
Frost, I availed myself of the present 
opportunity to have an interview. 
It was never my fortune to see Frost 
at home; and, as he approached, I 
should have sought in vain to de- 
cipher the Chartist leader—the J. P. 
of Lord John Russell —in the care- 
worn prisoner with winged leather 
cap in probation livery of felon grey. 
Ile returned my salutation with easy 
courtesy. 

“T was anxious to see you, Mr. 
Frost,” I began, “ because I parted 
from a friend of yours in August last, 
who still entertains a most lively in- 
terest in your fate; and I promised 
Mr. R , if practicable, to exchange 
a vivd voce communication with you.” 

At mention of Mr, R-—’s name, 
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a sort of flush overspread the coun- 
tenance of Frost, and I almost think 
a tear, and yet I could not be sure, 
started to his eye. 

“ T hope, sir,” he said, “ you left 
Mr. R in good health ¢ ‘ad 

* Quite well. You are, however, 
no doubt aware that Mr. R has 
also paid somewhat of a penalty to 
the Chartist monster ?” 
* Yes, sir, | am ; I saw an account 








of his imprisonment, and one also of 


his liberation. 
R 


Pray what does Mr. 
think of us ?” 

“Oh, he is radically cured. He 
considers he acted very like a fool, 
although his folly stopped at a point 
immeasurably short of yours.” 

“T mean, sir, what hopes does he 
entertain with respect to our pardon ?” 

“ Very little, indeed, 1 apprehend. 
For my own part, I should conceive 
that to be a question beyond the pale 
of a hope.” 

“ Indeed !” echoed Frost, seemingly 
slightly moved. “ But, sir, did you 
see the debate on the subject, which 
was decided against by the Speaker's 
voice alone ?” 

“T do not,” I replied, “ recollect 
such debate ; but of a pardon, I con- 
ceive, there is no reasonable ground 
for the entertainment of hope.” 

“T don’t know, sir; I may be 
wrong, | may be disappointed, but | 
certainly do entertain such a hope.” 

“Tt seems,” I continued, “ like 
cruelty to argue against you in such 
a matter, still I cannot help express- 
ing my belief that you are widely 
deceiving y ourself. vd 

“ You see,” said Frost, clinging to 
the hope he could not bring his mind 
to relinquish,—“ you see Feargus 
O'Connor has been liberated, and we 
ought to have the benefit of the 
point of law in our favour.” 

“I cannot argue that point; but 
tell me, do you imagine the change 
of ministry has bettered your pro- 
spects, or do you think that any go- 
vernment would be justified in the 
rescinding your sentence? Depend 
upon it you will never be permitted 
te quit this island. Chartism is a 
hydra-headed monster ; and were you 
again to land in England, you would 
again, perforce, become the rallying 
point of your party; you would be 
dragged ‘into the stormy sea of 
politics ; and, if not a mover, you 
would be made a tool, What pru- 
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dent government would run such a 
hazard ?” 

“ There may, sir, be many reasons 
against my pardon; but there are 
many reasons, and justice, for its con- 
cession.” 

“If I might offer a suggestion, 
Mr. Frost, it would be to the effect 
that you ought to turn your attention 
towards the attainment of what are 
termed colonial indulgences, and seek 
to see your wife and family around 
you here.” 

Frost coloured at the idea which 
he repudiated strongly, declaring he 
would never bring his wife and grown 
up daughters to such a place in his 
condition. I debated the matter 
calmly and patiently. 

“ As to your condition,” I remark- 
ed, “ the world draws a wide distine- 
tion between state criminals and petty 
larceny rogues, so that I do not see 
that that is a valid objection against 
bringing out your family. That you 
may obtain your emancipation in due 
course, I have little doubt ; and if so, 
what is there to prevent your enjoy- 
ing peace and quiet here ?” 

*T have no earthly objection to 
live here,” said Frost; “I like the 
country, as far as I have seen; it is 
the finest climate in the world; I 
have enjoyed excellent health, and 
my spirits are wonderfully good, all 
things considered ; still it would be a 
rash thing to bring out my wife and 
family without seeing a clear way for 
their provision.” 

“ Oh!” I observed, “ any man of 
common intelligence, with the use of 
head or hands, must do well here.” 

“ But, sir, you are, of course, aware 
that I have got into trouble; I lost 
my situation as a writer in the com- 
mandant’s office at Port Arthur.” 

“ Yes; you may thank your own 
absurd, eagetiness letter, for that.” 

“ Well, I really forget the contents. 
What was taere in that letter?” 

“ A paragraph containing some 
silly slur against Lord John Russell. 
It was a dangerous piece of spleen to 
indulge in. ‘They were no friends of 
yours who gave that letter to the 
world.” 

“ It never was meant for publica- 
tion. It was not Mrs. Frost’s act, 
but that of one of my daughters.” 

‘ Believe me, it was an evil act for 
you. In your situation, you eannot 
possibly be too circumspect, J must 
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wish you good morning. 
writing to Mr. R 
any thing for you ?” 

* Say, sir, 1 rejoice to hear of his 
welfare ; say that I am well,—well 
in body—as well—as a man in my 
condition can be; and if Mr. R—— 
will apprise Mrs. Frost, I shall duly 
esteem it. Mr. Armstrong is a kind- 
hearted man, who performs his dut 
firmly, yet feelingly. Lam as well 
as circumstances will admit.” 

Frost's physiognomy is prepossess- 
ing, his address is easy, and his gene- 
ral bearing intelligent and winning. 
Notwithstanding the prison garb, 
there is a manifest order and neatness 
in his person. The only indulgence 
he at present enjoys is that of being 
permitted to sleep alone. He labours 
in common with the gang. He has 
heen six or seven weeks at Impression 
Bay, having been removed from 
Brown's River for insolence to the 


T shall be 
Can I say 


superintendent, the only instance of 


his having demeaned himself with 
impropriety. 

There have been many falsehoods 
in the English papers with respect 
to Frost. For example, when first 
landed he was sent to Port Arthur, 


and there employed, without pay, as 
a writer—a mere copier—in the com- 
mandant'’s office. This simple fact was 
tortured into an alleged government 
appointment of profit and considera- 
tion, upon which fruitful theme vari- 
ous newspapers of the day took care 


toring the changes. Knowing, from 
colonial experience, that such a thing 
could not be, I (then in London) pub- 
lished the matter as it actually stood. 
As a further instance of the “ un- 
doubted authority” of the press, three 
days have barely elapsed since I read 
a paragraph in a London weekly, 
copied from a Glasgow paper, in 
which the journalist declares, upon 
the authority of a nameless person 
who “ reports” having seen the man 
in Van Diemen’s Land, that Frost 
was engaged with Williams in the 
latter’s attempt to escape; pure fiction 
every line, Frost being then at Port 
Arthur, Williams at the coal-mines, 
more than twenty well-guarded miles 
apart. The attempts at escape by 
boats, canoes, and catamarans, are fre- 
quent, indeed Captain Booth shewed 
us a variety of such contrivances. 
Upon one occasion his own crew 
made off with his boat. “ Who'll 
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volunteer in chase?” was the word 
in the penitentiary of Port Arthur. 
In an instant an able crew was at the 
captain’s command, and a second boat 
in earnest pursuit. ‘The men made 
their oars spring again; and if the 
first boat had not had too great a 
start, she could not have failed of 
capture. She was retaken soon after, 
and the fugitives transferred to their 
abandoned quarters. Upon another 
occasion a singular device was had 
recourse to; this was a sort of pack- 
ing-case about cight or nine feet in 
length, two feet and a half broad, 
and nine inches deep. It was closed 
and caulked both above and below; 
consequently, rendered air-tight. A 
couple of light spars were lashed 
across either end, and at their ex- 
tremities pieces of wood like enlarged 
bricks were secured. Every precau- 
tion had been taken to guard the 
two fugitives against the possibility 
of upsetting laterally. However, 
there was no like longitudinal pre- 
venter, and the washing ashore of 
two corpses, together with the crazy 
fabric, gave but too clear an indica- 
tion of how they had met their fate. 
We also saw several coracles, the 
frame-work of wattle-boughs, the 
covering (to serve for planking) of 
cotton shirts. ‘To what desperate ex- 
pedients will not men resort for 
liberty ! 

From Impression Bay we proceeded 
to Salt Water Creek, about five miles 
off. ‘This isa remarkably fine station, 
with extensive penitentiaries accom- 
modating about 400 convicts, with 
barracks for a sergeant and thirteen 
soldiers of the 96th. It is a perfect 
station, comprising all the requisite 
officers, and has been established up- 
wards of ten months; roads have 
been formed, piers constructed, land 
broken up and cleared, upwards of 
fifty acres being luxuriantly cropped 
with cabbages, potatoes, turnips, &c. 
The soil is extremely fertile, and of 
very considerable extent; and as 
spade is the only husbandry em- 
ployed, the land 1s certain of being 
well worked and pulverised. There 
are many who are friendly to the in- 
troduction of convicts who inveigh 
loudly against the probation system. 
It may be a bad, it may be a good 
one. At all events, it is worse than 
premature to decry it; and those 
that are the loudest in their con- 
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demnation I am confident know no- 
thing of its operation. They argue 
from their own opinion, not from 
fact, and this is something like the 
burden of their song :—‘* The men do 
no good either to themselves or the 
colony. They are idle and disorderly. 
The packing men together in large 
bodies is a premium upon crime, as 
they concert every imaginable villany 
and fraud. Whereas, by the assign- 
ment system (ay, that is the trans- 
portation -mongers’ chosen theme), 
convicts were made good servants, 
good tradesmen, and, very frequently, 
good members of society.” ‘This may 
be all very true, but it yet remains 
to be shewn whether or not the pro- 
bation system will not achieve as 
much. Again, I say, away with 
transportation in any shape; but if 
we must bear it, give the probation 
a fair trial. ‘The measures at present 
in force are indubitably the best. 
These gangs are opening up many in- 
valuable locations, and creating set- 
tlements of infinite importance. Until 
they were placed upon it, Tasman’s 
peninsula was either unknown, de- 
spised, or deemed too densely wooded 
for any individual to adventure upon. 
There are now four flourishing 
stations thereon, roads are forming 
to connect them with each other, 
piers are constructing for the ship- 
ment of produce, and large openings 
are making in the forests; so that, 
discontinue the system a couple of 
years hence, and even then ‘Tasmania 
will have gained a vast accession of 
richly productive agrestial territory 
Frost's son-in-law, Geach, is at Salt 
Water Creek. He was ill in hospital, 
in the hands of my clever friend, Dr. 
Agnew; but entertaining no desire, 
I did not visit him. 

Our Thursday’s tour ended at the 
coal-mines, a station semi-probation- 
ary, semi-penal. It contains an ex- 
tensive stone penitentiary, to which 
large additions are about to be made, 
~~a military barrack for thirty men, 
officers’ quarters, commissariat store, 
and sundry other stone edifices. The 
scenery around is superb. We landed 
at seven in the evening, dined, and 
took up our quarters with Lieutenant 
Barclay of the 96th. Next morning 
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I descended the main shaft, along 
with Captain Booth. It is fifty-two 
yards deep. The winch was manned 
by convicts under punishment ; one 
stroke of a knife might sunder the 
rope, and then — However, it has 
never been tried, deeds of ferocity 
being very infrequent. A gang on 
the surface worked the main pump, 
and another below plied a horizontal, 
or slightly inclined draw-pump, which 
threw the water into the chief well. 
The seam has been excavated 110 
yards from the shaft, having also 
several chambers diverging right and 
left ; the height of the bore is four 
feet. The quality of the coal par- 
takes much more of anthracite than 
bitumen, flying a good deal, but pro- 
ducing intense heat. ‘The mines are 
esteemed the most irksome punish- 
ment the felon encounters, because 
he is not a practical miner, and be- 
cause they labour night and day, 
eight hours on a spell. The con- 
tinued stooping and the close atmo- 
sphere caused our party to be be- 
dewed with perspiration. Asa matter 
of curiosity, it may be all very well 
to see a mine; but to me, who am 
no glutton in such respect, once is a 
perfectly sufficient dose. I cannot, 
therefore, wonder at the abhorrence 
of the compulsory miner in loathing 
what I conceive to be a dreadful 
vocation,—a vocation I should think 
that those who had once been forced 
to would in future, when relieved, 
most earnestly avoid. After break- 
fast we walked across the tongue of 
Slopen Main, and shaking my kind 
host, Captain Booth, cordially by the 
hand, embarked for Ralph's Bay 
Neck in his boat. After a four hours’ 
dead pull to windward against a 
strong breeze and heavy sea, we 
landed on the farther shore of Fre- 
deric Henry Bay. From this a walk 
of seven miles, through Rokeby and 
Clarence Plains, conducted to Kan- 
garoo Point. Here we again took 
boat, and in another half-hour trod 
the shores of Sullivan’s Cove, where 
I shall for the present call a halt, 
hoping that the reader may have 
derived profit, if not pleasure, from 
my excursion to Port Arthur. 
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THE TWO VICTORINES: A TALE OF LA VENDEE. 


CuaprTer V. 


Notwitsstanpinc the numerous 
perils which, at such a period, might 
be supposed to impend over unpro- 
tected beauty, the romantic walks 
around the chateau afforded toostrong 
an allurement tothe melancholy tem- 
perament and brooding disposition of 
the sorrow-stricken Victorine not to 
be fondly prized and often threaded ; 
and M. Clisson, though he frequently 
warned her against venturing into un- 
known danger, could hardly -bring 
himself to deprive her of such a con- 
solation by opposing any more serious 
obstacle to her wishes. ‘The war was, 
for the present, at some distance: 
and though the insurrectionary agi- 
tations in which the country was in- 
volved might offer facilities to the 
licentious, her retreat was known 
to but few. Stirring events had re- 
moved the powerful ill-disposed from 
the abodes of seclusion, and the pea- 
santry remaining in the neighbour- 
hood, attached to the interests and 
person of their superior, had neither 
the means nor the malice to under- 
take an enterprise contrary to the 
rulesofhonour. Sometimes Madame 
Clisson accompanied her, sometimes 
an attendant at a distance tracked her 
footsteps; but at such seasons she 
never entered into unrestrained dis- 
course, and her impatient glances back 
upon any humble follower, when 
observed, sufficiently evinced that in 
her sacred hours of lonely self-com- 
munion, she considered even the pro- 
tection of unassuming friendship an 
intrusion. Spite of the vigilance and 
care thus delicately bestowed upon 
her safety without seeking to inter- 
fere with her liberty, she generally 
contrived to steal away unperceived, 
and sought her favourite haunts, un- 


embarrassed by the surveillance of 


mortal eye. It was no wonder that, 
thus indulging in the rapture of soli- 
tude, her rambles occasionally led her 
to spots more remote from the chance 
of succour than prudence might have 
warranted, that the flight of: time 
failed of securing notice, and that all 
idea of danger was lost in enjoying 
the sweet sympathy of universal na- 
ture. It was on one of these excur- 


sions of stolen pleasure that Victo- 
rine, unattended and unobserved, was 
lured by the mild beauty of the even- 
ing beyond the limits of her cus- 
tomary walks. The twilight wasjust 
beginning to tint with streaks of grey 
the golden effulgence of sunset, when, 
wearied with her walk, she sat down 
on a block of granite which rose be- 
neath the shade ofa large tree. A 
ravine lay below her feet, along the 
bed of which trickled a small rivulet 
with a murmur not loud enough to 
interrupt the music of the moaning 
breeze, which played among the sur- 
rounding foliage, and sported in the 
crannies of the rocks, and along the 
hollows of the hill-side on which she 
rested. Her spirit entered into sweet 
communion with the invisible genii 
of the elements. ‘Thoughts came 
crowding ; thick scenes of turbulence 
and bloodshed presented themselves 
before the glass of memory, and her 
mind compared them with the breath- 
ing beauty of the present landscape, 
where, still and hely, robed in the 
impalpable veil of night’s mysterious 
shades, all-conscious Nature, with 
her attendant multitude of priests, 
appeared to hum her vesper orisons 
to God. Sorrows, pleasures, disap- 
pointments, hopes,—the terrors of 
peril, the anxieties of security, —her 
friends, her foes,—the companions of 
her childhood, the visions of youth, 
the anticipations of age,—all she 
feared, all she hated, all she loved,— 
came floating in acloud-like procession 
before her, yet brought no anguish, 
produced no mirth: all was blended 
in one undefined, overwhelming im- 
pression of delicious and absorbing 
sadness. ‘Tears filled the eyes of 
Victorine, and coursed each other 
silently down her cheeks. With a 
kind of instinctive impulse she drew 
forth from her bosom a paper, and 
played with it in listless abstraction. 
Then she slowly unfolded it, and 
taking a pencil which it enclosed, 
wrote for some minutes, and, finally, 
glancing over the characters, read in 
a low tone, pausing, as if to judge of 
its fidelity by the objects which she 
had ntnelately 
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When the calin summer eve is drooping 
Her pinions o'er mountain and vale, 
And the stars in yon heaven are grouping 
In loveliness over the dale ; 
I am sad and I sigh, 
Ask my heart, ‘twill reply ; 
“ There’s a whisper when twilight 
waning, 
A murmur of music divine ; 
As if Nature, in sorrow complaining, 
Then mingled her spirit with mine.” 


As she pronounced the concluding 
words she started, for the herbage 
around her was stirred more vio- 
lently than the light breeze which 
was then abroad could accomplish. 
She turned her head quickly round, 
and beheld—Gauret! Amazement 
and displeasure withheld her from 
addressing him. 

‘ Forgive me, lady,” 
I have ventured to enjoy the rapture 
of your presence, and to listen to the 
breathings of your poesy ; trust me, 
if evening hath her spells, you are 
their queen, and can shows awake 
them.” 

** Monsieur,” stammered Victorine, 
vainly endeavouring to assume an 
appearance of self-possession, “ this 
intrusion is unseasonable, unexpected, 
from one professing to be the friend 
of him who——" 

“ Love,” exclaimed Gauret, hastily 
interrupting her, “ love watches op- 
portunities, and is too impatient to 
attend to the etiquette of times and 
seasons; besides, the loneliest hour is 
the meetest for preferring the homage 
of love.” 

“You have preferred your suit 
before,” she remonstrated, indignant- 
ly, “and received, as you deserved, 
nothing but upbraidings in return 
for your treachery: are you not con- 
tent? If honour to your friend, if 
pity for the helplessness of woman, 
if forbearance for her wounded deli- 
cacy and cruel misfortunes, move you 
not, will not her insult and contempt 


provoke your pride to retaliate? If 


the sense of manly fecling be dead 
within your bosom, will not your 
very vanity rebel, and prompt you 
to forsake a design which only dis- 
covers your weakness, proves your 
littleness, and displays you the mean 
and miserable football of caprice and 
scorn ?” 

“ Your taunts are idle, or but add 
wings to my desires,” replied Gauret. 
“ The crag opposed to the cataract 


he said, “ if 
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does not turn the foaming waters 
from their course, but causes them to 
roar and rage with more tumultuous 
fury. Your coldness, your irony, 
your bitterness, are vain; you, who 
measure the workings of consuming 
passion by the vulgar routine of 
every-day sensibility, and think to 
check its progress, to cool its ardour, 
with a sneer. Know, lady, the ve- 
hemence of true affection overleaps 
all obstacles, defies all restraint, de- 
spises danger, laughs at calumny, dis- 
regards insult, and endures all shame, 
—nay, provided that the object do 
but yield to its glowing impulse, will 
kneel, as I do now, kneel and adore, 
though I should be spurned by the 
foot of my beloved ;” and, dropping 
on his knees before her, he caught 
the border of her garment and moved 
as if to hold her to her seat. 

“ Gauret ! — villain!” cried the 
alarmed Victorine, rising suddenly ; 

“this is language I must not listen 
to. Begone, or allow me to pursue 
my way homewards.” 

“ Villain I may be,” hesaid, spring- 
ing up and grasping her in his arms, 
—* villain I may be, but will not be 
a dupe. Victorine, you are in my 
power ; will you or will you not heal 
that anguish of which you are the 
cause ?” 

Talk no more — release me!” 
screamed Victorine, writhing to dis- 
engage herself. 

He held her firmly. She shrieked. 

“The rocks and trees will not 
pour forth their spirits to your aid, 
although their sweetest votary calls 
them,” he murmured hoarsely in her 
ear; “and hark ye, Victorine, there 
are caverns nigh, deeper, darker than 
your dreaming fancies ever pictured.” 

Half exhausted with struggling, 
Victorine replied not but by a louder 
shriek of terror. 

Girl, do not madden me!” cried 
Gauret ; “I will not be baffled ; this 
moment counts your last of honour, 
unless you promise—swear to me you 
will surrender. 

“ Surrender!” repeated the trem- 
bling, yet resolute Victorine. Then 
clasping her hands together, and cast- 
ing a look upon the skies, in which 
was blended despair with intreaty, 
she murmured faintly, “ Surrender 
me, my God!” and dropped insensi- 
ble in the arms of her persecutor. 
Gauret contemplated with a smile his 
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victim powerless, and at his mercy 
and for a while seemed to hesitate 
whether to avail himself of his ad- 
vantage. By some unaccountable im- 
ulse, however, his purpose changed ; 
is brow grew darker than the night 
which began to gather round. 

“She shall feel my power yet 
farther!” he muttered, raising her 
motionless form, and bearing it from 
the spot. For some time he wound 
round the hill, until a sudden de- 
scent brought him to the ravine be- 
fore mentioned. ‘Through this he 
went, examining the hollows and 
brushwood on either side, as he pro- 
ceeded. At length he halted, and, 
drawmg away some withered shrubs 
which concealed the hill’s side, dis- 
covered the entrance of a cave. The 
faint rays of a single lamp struck 
upon his dark visage and the pallid 
features of his burden, as he stooped 
within its low and narrow mouth. 
Ile entered, and passing to the lower 
end of the cavern, where a small 
bundle of dry straw offered some 
slight defence against the surround- 
ing damps, deposited his fair charge, 
gazed one instant on the marble, in- 
animate face, as it lay, and departed. 
He replaced carefully the conceal- 
ment before the entrance—listencd ; 


his tall shadow fell upon the rocks of 


the ravine; at its gorge he again 
paused, and turned towards the ca- 
vern, and then with hasty strides 
disappeared within the wood. 

A chilly numbness, and a sensa- 
tion of shivermg and exhaustion 
were the first symptoms which Vic- 
torine experienced of re-awakened 
life. Hours might have passed dur- 
ing that fearful interval of uncon- 
sclousness. 

“ Ruffian, you shall not,—by hea- 
ven, you shall not!” she murmured, 
grasping the straw convulsively, as 
if struggling with some fancied at- 
tempter of her honour ; then, with a 
low, heart-broken sigh, she unclosed 
her eyes. A shudder, bencath whose 
strength her teeth chattered, and her 
very limbs drew up with the quiver- 
ing motion of expiring nature, an- 
nounced how terribly her situation 
brought the feeling of horror and 
despair. Raising herself painfully 
on her arm, and ‘gradually widening 
her eyelids, until the orbs within 
seemed starting from their sockets, 
and her very brow was wrinkled 
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with the strain, she rolled them 
slowly and doubtfully round the 
dripping sides and craggy moss- 
covered projections of the cavern, 
apparently endeavouring to read the 
mysteries of her destiny in the dark 
clefts which yawned before her, or to 
define the gigantic and still more ap- 
lling shadows which _ flickered 
1ideously and broadly, like airy 
monsters of unsubstantial life de- 
puted to scare her soul from rest. 
The lamp burnt feebly where Gau- 
ret had placed it, and only seemed to 
rescue from the blackness of dark- 
ness the phantoms of superstition 
and the desolation of the spot. From 
the roof, from the buttresses of rock 
along the sides, depended huge sta- 
lactites, the growth of many, many 
years, with their sharp and moist 
extremities, the drops from which 
told like the innumerable warnings 
of death-watches on the hard and 
rugged floor. Numberless tiny jets 
gushed from unseen interstices at 
every height along the walls,—some 
just seen as they issued forth, some 
playing momentarily in the un- 
wonted light, and then mingling 
their gurgling hollow sounds with 
others which burst and flowed in the 
remoter gloom. Lad her spirit al- 
ready passed into the regions of ever- 
lasting misery ?—the subterraneous 
rock her chamber,—those sounds,— 
these forms, the fiends which with 
dancing gestures and monotonous 
death-like dirge were eternally to 
behold and mock her agony? Or 
did her frame yet heave with the 
breath of humanity? And if alive, 
was she now enduring a fate scarce 
less deplorable in the dungeon,— the 
loathsome den of her pretended friend 
and worst enemy, her would - be 
seducer and her predetermined de- 
stroyer. Such were the bewildered 
thoughts rapidly suggested to the 
imagination of Victorine on this sud- 
den survey of her temporary prison- 
house, after recovering from that 
tediousswoon. By degrees, however, 
reason reassumed its unclouded sway ; 
her faculties regained their natural 
wholesome tone; and ideas of real 
danger, and calculations on the 
chances of escape, succeeded to the 
terrors of superstition and the alarms 
of fancy. It was evident that she — 
been conveyed hither by Gauret, « 
his ageuts, during her Jsensibility, 
x 
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What his purpose might be could 
scarcely admit of a doubt,—either to 
force compliance at once, or attempt 
to tire her into consent; perhaps, 
finally, to remove her, like a bruised 
flower, from his path; or leave her 
pent in the entrails of the cold earth, 
without food or comfort, to pine away 
the wretched remnant of life his brutal 
lust had left her. The reflection was 
too dreadful for endurance. She re- 
solved to try and discover some 
lace of egress, and blessed the good 
ortune which had left her the as- 
sistance of a light. Rising feebly, 
but with renewed hope, she took the 
lamp from the ledge on which it 
rested, and treading cautiously over 
the rough pavement, began to ex- 
plore the various crannies which di- 
vided the sides of the cave, and to 
search round each large block which 
jutted forwards, though dreading to 
meet in each unknown recess the 
wakeful eyes of some villain spy 
placed to watch her proceedings. 
She paused to listen ere she entered 
each broad shadow, and her hand 
trembled as it held the lamp beyond 
some projecting angle; while her 
pale face was bent forward to peer 
timidly round it, before her foot 
andl place her within the grasp of 
the ambushed enemy. And as she 
receded from the spot where she had 
lately lain, she could not help ever 
and anon turning back an anxious 
look, half fancying that the length- 
ening shadows followed her foot- 
steps, and at times assumed a human 
shape. A loosened pebble, or a de- 
tached scrap of clay, giving way to 
her casual touch, often caused her to 
start ; and once or twice she mistook 
the low moaning of the fitful night- 
wind for the inarticulately muttered 
—— of the stealthy assassin. At 
ength she felt the fresh air breathe 
upon her face. With invigorated 
courage she advanced to meet what 
seemed like the welcome of liberty, 
of safety, of honour. Her dress 
caught in some furze which was scat- 
tered on her path. Hurriedly she 
stooped to disengage the encum- 
brance ; and then, oh, joy and glad- 
ness! the breeze fanned her in a 
stronger current, and searching closely 
she could perceive the moon's pale 
rays fall on the opposite bank of the 
ravine. She laid down the lamp, and 


began to pull at the brushwood. It 


gave way piece by piece, and there 
was an aperture large enough to 
admit her body. A slab lay across 
on the outside ; but it did not seem of 
size or weight considerable enough 
to resist her strength. She was about 
to make the trial when she thought 
the sound of footsteps along the 
ravine saluted her ear ; and she drew 
hastily back and hid the lamp, while 
she listened in breathless anxiety. 
All was silent. Concluding it to be 
fancy, she again went forward ; when 
the eed growl of a dog once more 
alarmed her, and obliged her to de- 
sist. Despair, however, supplied her 
with resolution. 

“Tt is not a hostile sound,” she 
thought ; “ it may only indicate that 
friends are nigh, dumb animals walk 
not the hill-side for purposes of mis- 
chief ;” and the third time she ap- 
eg to her task, but scarcely had 
aid her hand upon the stone when 
the sound of footsteps became so 
audible, that she crept cautiously 
back, pale and trembling ; and, stag- 
gering, leaned for support against the 
crag. The steps approached; the 
dog again growled ; and immediately 
before the entrance which so shortly 
before promised a speedy retreat, a 
human voice howled in wild and 
maniac accents,— 

“« Nor father nor mother of mine hath a 
grave ;— 

One sleeps in the wood, and one sleeps 
in the wave.” 


In silent terror Victorine stood 
and heard the strange ditty. Its 
meaning was incomprehensible, and 
fear was now again overpowering her 
reasoning faculties. A pause of deep 
silence ensued, and she thought the 
intruder would pass on. But, no! 
his rustling tread still resounded 
from without ; and then he had evi- 
dently grasped the impediment at the 
entrance, and was removing it from 
its place. Victorine remained sta- 
tionary no longer; but taking the 
lamp, replaced it where she had found 
it, and hastened to conceal herself’ 
within one of the cavern’s gloomy 
cavities. From her hiding-place she 
could see what passed, and she watched 
with the intensity of frenzy for the 
issue. Presently the party pressed 
through the opening, followed by a 
large dog, which carried in his mouth 


a small basket, apparently well filled 
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The general appearance of thestranger 
was in good keeping with the un- 
earthly and ominous tenour of his first 
announcement. He was tall, bony, 
and emaciated. His shoeless feet 
tracked the cave with blood ; and the 
long matted, elfin locks, which flowed 
from his uncovered head, together 
with a tolerably prolix beard, shewed 
a considerable period had elapsed since 
the razor and scissors were the essen- 
tials of his toilet. The garments, 
which hung in tatters upon his gaunt 
person, consisted, as by design, of all 
the colours of the rainbow; and he 
strode up the cave, reckless of the 
ain inflicted by every fresh and 
yleeding gash upon his feet. Having 
reached the straw pallet, he stopped, 
with a look of surprise to find it va- 
cant; and then laid himself down 
upon it, and, putting his face to the 
ground, hummed, in a low, mourn- 
ful tone,— 

“ T came to see the lady, and the 
lady is gone; does she too sleep in 
the wood?” Then, raising his voice, 
“Fido!” he cried to the dog, which 
had attended him closely, and laid 
down the basket by his side, “ Fido, 
look for the lady !” 

With instinctive sagacity, the ani- 
mal immediately commenced to ex- 
amine every nook and crevice of the 

lace. Victorine shrunk her person 
into the extreme corner of her lair, in 
a vain attempt to elude the dog’s vi- 
gilance. She knew not why, but 
she felt the presence of that mys- 
terious being more terrible even than 
that of the cold-blooded and armed 
murderer. She could not help re- 
garding him as the incarnate demon 
of desolation. Meanwhile, he spoke 
not, but lay quietly watching the 
motions of Fido. Suddenly, the dog 
halted ; he stood before the hiding- 
lace of Victorine, first uttered a 
ow growl, and then barked aloud. 
The strange being started to his 
feet: Victorine uttered a_ piercing 
shriek, tottered from her conceal- 
ment, and, palsied with terror, knelt 
on the flinty floor. 

“ Mercy—mercy! spare me!” she 
cried, scarcely conscious of the words 
she spoke. ‘The dog advanced. 

*“ Down, Fido, down!” shouted 
the stranger. Fido crouched at his 
master’s feet, who in the humble 
posture of an abject suppliant, in- 
stead of assuming the imperious atti- 
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tude of an arbiter of destiny, pro- 
strated himself before Victorine. 

“ Rise, good lady,” he said ; “ fear 
me not. André is as honest as poor 
Fido that follows him, and is his 
only friend.” 

Encouraged by the submissive and 
gentle demeanour of her wild com- 
panion, Victorine arose. 

“Who are you, and what are 
you ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“ An honest man, dear lady,—one 
that neither hates God nor fears the 
devil,—one that is willing to do a 
good turn for man or beast, much 
more to succour a woman in distress ;” 
then, relapsing into the wanderings 
of mysterious madness,—* There was 
a woman who was kind to me; she 
clothed me, and fed me, and smiled 
on me, and called me gentle names. 
There was a storm; the lightnings 
flashed, and the rain poured, and the 
thunderbolt rent, and the hurricane 
howled, and the cataracts roared, and 
the big trees bent and strewed the 
ground; and André was cold—so 
cold.” Then raising himself on his 
knees, and elevating his voice, he 
continued, “And André heard a 
shriek, a shrilly shriek; and it was 
not a spirit that cried in the tempest ; 
and then there was a sword—a 
sword—a sword, and it flashed so 
brightly, and all was changed. ‘The 
black sky grew red, and it rained 
blood ; there was blood on the hill, 
and blood on the heath; the trees 
were red, and the streams ran blood. 
André saw nothing but blood; and 
then all was still,—so still again; 
the storm was hushed, and the sword 
was gone.” He paused, fetched a 
heavy sigh, fixed his eyes on vacancy, 
and then chanted :— 


‘¢ Nor father nor mother of mine hath a 
erave ;— 

One sleeps in the wood, and one sleeps 
in the wave.” 


The disjointed sentences and ob- 
scure language of the maniac fell on 
the ear of Victorine like the dark 
revelations of secret destiny. <A 
something of intuitive sympathy 
worked within her bosom, as she 
felt the horrible connexion between 
his incoherent ravings and her own 
fearful experience. ‘The allusion to 
the storm, the shriek, the sword, 
brought dreadful visions before the 
eye of fancy ; and with parted lips, 
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trembling frame, and limbs that al- 
most refused to perform nature's 
office, the accents of dread were 
listened to. And as they concluded 
with that melancholy distich, imagi- 
nation had again pictured him as 
some preternatural agent for good 
or evil. 

“ Strange creature, who shrieked ?” 
she ventured to inquire. 

“Hush!” he answered, putting 
back with his thin long hands the 
matted hair which fell over his brow, 
and glancing round the cave a look 
pregnant with intense meaning, — 
“hush! we must not awake her; 
she has been sleeping soundly this 
long while. Yes! it was*she that 
shrieked that night ; and it rose above 
the wind and the waves, and the 
thunder could not drown it, nor the 
forest smother it. And then the 
woman that smiled on me slept ; but 
she never smiled on André again! 
Dear lady, do not frown on me. All 
was still even as now when she who 
fed me ceased to smile ; if you frown, 
you will sleep also, lady !’ 

Victorine tried to smile. 

“ Poor André!” she said, sup- 
pressing her inward terror; “ you 
shall be my friend : let us go home.” 

The word shot like flame through 
his withered memory, and reason at 
once resumed her transient throne. 

“ Not to your home, lady,” he said : 
“ dangers there beset you at every 
step. Oh, lady! I have followed all 
your wanderings, though you saw 
me not. I soon discovered his foul 
intent, and I watched to cheat him 
ofhis prey. No, no! eat, eat, lady!” 
bringing the basket, and taking from 
it the provisions it contained “ Eat, 
drink, and be refreshed; then come 
to André’s home. André will guard 
you safe through all; faithful Fido 
will assist me. Eat! the provisions 
were brought for your use; I came 
to relieve you and rescue you !” 

* But who is he you dread?” 


asked Victorine, taking a — of 
uxury of 


the — viands, the 
which left it puzzling to conjecture 
how he could have procured them. 

“ He is called by another name,” 
remarked André. 

* Gauret ?” 

“The same, lady. His emissaries 
lie in wait at this moment to seize 
you on your attempting to reach the 
chateau; if you remain here, it will 
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not be long ere he revisits you, and 
bears you hence to some distant place 
—such is his purpose. But, no! 
confide in André — André, who will 
yet gloat upon his dying agonies! 
André will conduct you safely, will 
shelter you until the peril of the 
night be past. André is king of the 
woods — come to André’s home,— 


‘Where the birds sitig prettily, the 
owls hoot merrily, , 

The grass grows green, and André laughs 
cheerily.’” 


Victorine was surprised, perplexed. 
There was hardly a choice left her. 
The account given by André of the 
measures of Gauret was but too likely 
to correspond with fact ; and yet there 
was a cloud of mystery round him 
who offered to be her protector, which 
aroused every feeling of natural and 
superstitious apprehension. How 
knew she whether he appeared in his 
real character ? Whether it was not 
assumed for a sinister design? Be- 
sides, whither was he to conduct her? 
Was the place he called, his home 
near or remote? And if a real 
maniac, might she not be the victim 
of some sudden transport of frenzy ? 

André seemed to understand her 
thoughts, for he prostrated himself 
a second time at her feet, and im- 
plored her to lay aside all fear. 

“ The time presses,” he said; “a 
few minutes longer, and my good 
offices will not avail you!” 

Victorine saw that decision was at 
all events necessary, and intimated 
her assent. Any thing was better 
than falling alive into the power of 
the ruffian, Gaurct. André seemed 
devoted and incapable of an act of 


treachery. She directed him to pro- 
ceed. With the officious assiduity of 


an imbecile, André made the little 
arrangements for departure. [le re- 
turned the unconsumed provisions 
to the basket, and consigned them to 
the care of his four-footed attendant, 
took the precaution to trim the lamp, 
so as to deceive a casual spy, and 
preceded Victorine to the entrance, 
pointing out the smoothest and easiest 
path. At length the whole party 
emerged into the ravine. ‘The bushes 
and slab were replaced by André. 
The broad moon silvered over the 
peaceful hill and silent crag; Vido 
trotted on before; and Victorine, 


anxious and timid, under the pro- 
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tection of a feigned or real madman, 
who still preceded her to shew the 
proper track, soon lost sight of her 
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late prison, and was now threading 
the tangled mazes of the forest wil- 
derness. 


Cuarter VI. 


On that night uneasiness and alarm 
were busy in the chateau of M. Clis- 
son. Lights passed and repassed the 
casements, and torches blazed fitfully 
through the shrubberies, while many 
an anxious face might be seen peering 
into their shades, and the confused 
hum of numerous tongues disturbed 
their tranquillity. The whole house- 
hold were engaged in searching for 
the missing Victorine. Some of the 
domestics swore they had seen her 
sitting in a particular arbour, which 
was vainly explored. Some of the 
females asserted they had noticed 
suspicious-looking strangers lurking 
about the exterior grounds ; but did 
not wish to mention the circumstance 
for fear of creating nae panic ; 
while others even protested they had 
left her in her chamber, the window 
of which was open; and that she 
held a folded note, and seemed to 
consider the presence of an observer 
as unseasonable. But none could 
give a clue to the recovery of the 
lovely truant. And when the voices 
of M. Clisson and his bride most 
strongly urged them to renewed ex- 
ertions, when the clamours of the 
attendants were loudest, and when 
tears and lamentations were begin- 
ning to succeed to fruitless efforts, the 
barking of a dog and a loud knock- 
ing at the gate suspended their ebul- 
litions of regret. 

“Who's there?” demanded one 
who had advanced to the portal. 
The same wild and startling ditty 
which had thrilled the heart of Vic- 
torine in the cave rose in reply :— 

‘* Nor father nor mother of mine hath a 
grave ;— 

One sleeps in the wood, and one sleeps 
in the wave.” 


* An uncommon visitor ; and, as I 
think, too equivocal in character to 
be admitted,” remarked the man. 

“Perhaps some parentless idiot 
wanderer ; open the gate!” said 
M. Clisson, whose prudence generally 
gave precedence to humanity. ‘The 
servant obeyed, and all scattered 
hack, as André, covered with perspira- 
tion, and breathless with running, 
rushed into the midst, followed by 


his dog. The strangeness of his de- 
meanour, the wild fierceness of his 
looks, suggested the idea of assassina- 
tion, and several strove to arrest his 
progress ; but with the strength of 
the maniac he dashed aside every 
obstacle, ang stood beside M. Clisson, 
to whom he handed a billet, and then 
eo himself submissively at 
lis feet. M. Clisson examined the 
contents of the billet,—they ran 
thus :— 


** Monsieur,— Arm in all haste. A 
body of the enemy approaches, and will 
attack the chateau to-morrow,— Gauret 
is at their head, Protect Victorine,—I 
shall be forthcoming to the rescue. You 
may rely on the message and the messen- 
ger. Pierre Riatzo.” 


* Attack the chateau !” commented 
M. Clisson, disregarding all else but 
the intelligence he had received. 
“ ‘They may think themselves lucky 
if they even reach it. Thank Hea- 
ven, we are beforehand with the 
fiends. My love,” continued he, 
turning to his wife, “ we must resign 
Victorine to Providence ; He: -will 
protect the innocent. At present we 
must attend to weightier matters ; 
the war is at our doors. Read that 
billet.” 

“ She whom you look for is safe,” 
interposed yes who had risen, 
and surveying the torches and throng 
of domestics, guessed the object of 
their solicitude. ‘The words drew 
the instant attention of Henri. 

“ Who is safe?” he inquired; 
* Victorine ?” 

“ Ay, monsieur,” answered André. 

“ Safe! where is she ?” 

“Shall I ask where, and will the 
echoes answer me?” said André, 
passing by a sudden transition into 
dreamy wanderings. “Oh! yes,— 
she is safe; where the flowers are 
safe, and the leaves on the trees are 
not torn by the hand of a murderer, 
there is no storm; and she did not 
shriek when she slept safe in André’s 
home,— 


‘ Where the birds sing pretiily, the owls 
hoot merrily, 

lhe grass grows green, and Andre laughs 
cheerily,’” 
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Then, apparently reluctant to endure 
farther question, he hurried through 
the gate, which in the first emotions 
of astonishment had been left un- 
closed; his dog followed, and before 
any could pursue his retreat his 
wild ditty resounded from the wood, 
leaving the doubts respecting Vic- 
torine’s fate still more embarrassing 
and terrible than ever. But time 
was precious, and all other anxieties 
were lost in that of preparation for 
the enemy. Henri delivered rapid 
orders, and servant after servant dis- 
appeared through the gate. Some 
who had to traverse a greater dis- 
tance were commanded to take horse ; 
and when all had been despatched, 
Clisson sought not repose. He in- 
treated Victorine to retire to rest, 
and occupied himself in superintend- 
ing the arrangements commenced for 
the refreshment of the expected suc- 
cours. After some time, groups of 
peasants began to arrive, armed in 
whatever way chance had supplied 
them; and exchanging, as they en- 
tered, hasty but hearty greetings 
with Henri. These soon grew more 
numerous and frequent, until at 
length the gate had scarcely closed 
behind one party before another 
summons drew some of these back to 
admit their succeeding comrades. 
All were orderly, and in high spirits, 
rejoicing in the occasion which called 
them forth, and already buoyant in 
the anticipation of victory: Henri 
was every where. Already had he 
commenced the barricades which 
were to give shelter to his retreating 
troops, and all was bustle and ani- 
mation. The clashing of weapons, 
the sound of hammers, the stroke of 
the sharp axe, arose during the 
night throughout all the apartments 
and offices of the chateau. 

The beams of early morning che- 
quered court and covert, and Clisson 
yet toiled with unabated vigour. 

The chateau was converted into a 
fortress, Every window was barri- 
cadoed, and furnished with loop-holes 
for the convenience of its defenders. 
Around each avenue, through the 
darkened halls and chambers, along 
the gloomy galleries of his own 
mansion, M. Clisson, with busy zeal 
and serious aspect, paraded with a 
train of rude pioneers, raising pali- 
sades, strengthening the entrances, 
and adding in every spot something 
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to its means of defence. Nothing 
was omitted which the industry of 
the peasants or the ingenuity of their 
lord could furnish, to render it avail- 
able for a final and desperate stand 
in case of defeat in the open field. 
Under the superintendence of these 
active agents, the place quickly as- 
sumed, like the hardy troops who 
were destined to man it, an appear- 
ance of rude strength and sullen hos- 
tility. Groups of half-armed pea- 
sants sauntered through the ground, 
conversed in the court-yard, or in- 
dulged their appetite on the fare 
which their master had provided, 
under tents spread for their accom- 
modation. The jest, the story, and 
even the dance, circulated with their 
good cheer; but there was a stern- 
ness in their smiles, a fierceness in 
their merriment, which might de- 
clare that it sprung not from the 
gentleness of domestic joy ; that their 
minds brooded over the wrongs of 
the aggressor, and contemplated with 
savage delight the approaching hour 
of revenge. In the pride of baronial 
magnificence, in the consciousness of 
holding their hearts in his posses- 
sion, M. Clisson passed through the 
ranks of his retainers, receiving their 
rustic courtesies, and returning their 
salutes, shaking hands with one, 
joking with another, remarking upon 
the height and sinews of a third, and 
delighting all, while all followed his 
noble figure with their eyes and 
wishes, proudly anticipating in him 
the leader who was to Seal and cheer 
them on the path of victory. 

The detachment destined to guard 
the chateau was selected, and the 
main body of the rustic warriors fil- 
ing from the gate of the chateau, 
when M. Clisson lingered to bid a 
fond adieu to his much-loved bride. 

“The hour of trial has come,” 
she whispered, leaning tremblingly 
on Henri, “and I feel my weakness. 
Would I might accompany you! 
Who will protect me here ?” 

“ The trial will soon be over, my 
love,” he answered; “ I shall return 
victorious. You will be here to give 
a joyful welcome ; besides, you are 
a captain here, and must sally forth 
to succour me, if you see me in dan- 
ger. Eh! my Victorine—won't 
that be glorious? But look! my men 
are fast disappearing in the forest— 
I must away—remember ——” 
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“ That I am the wife of Henri 
Clisson—I will!” exclaimed she 
tirmly; “and now, Henri, to vic- 
tory !” 

“ Thanks, thanks for that word!” 
said the enraptured Henri; “it will 
be strength to my arm, and lightning 
to my sword,—and now——”"_ They 
pressed each other in one ardent long 
caress,—the word “ Farewell!” was 
mutually pronounced, and the young 
bride felt her husband by her side no 
more. She saw him mount his 
charger,—dash through the gate,— 
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approach the verge of the forest,— 
turn, and mark the place where she 
was standing,—take off his plumed 
cap, and wave it high in air, while 
he bowed low upon his saddle; she 
thought she could hear him repeat 
the parting word. He again put 
spurs to his horse, and he was gone. 
With melancholy foreboding she 
lowered her eyes, and they fell upon 
the deserted tents and scattered pea- 
sants who remained to form her so- 
litary guard. 


Cuapter VII. 


André had for some little time 
been a well-known and trusted agent 
between the rustic royalists inhabit- 
ing the villages within the domain of 
the chateau. The peasants thought 
him likely to be unsuspected, and 
found him to be faithful, and, not- 
withstanding his aberrations of in- 
tellect, inspired with an invincible 
hatred to the republican cause. 
They supplied him with whatever he 
required as a reward for his ser- 
vices, frequently indulging him in 
luxuries to which they were them- 
selves unaccustomed, as he never 
would accept of money. On the 
same night that he rescued Victorine 
from her perilous situation in the 
cave, he met Pierre Riallo, who had 
just arrived at a village, where 
André went to procure some neces- 
saries, and was engaged to carry his 
message to Clisson of the enemy's 
approach. Perchance in some two or 
three hours after he had departed 
from the chateau, his tall, squalid 
figure might be seen leading Vic- 
torine by the hand, and threading 
one of the most rocky and intricate 
portions of the sequestered country. 
The dog, his constant companion, 
was at his side. Sometimes they 
passed over cross-roads, narrow and 
deep, which served as a channel for the 
winter stream, and in seasons of rain 
for that ofthe rushing flood. Hedges 
intercepted their progress, and arch- 
ing trees shaded their way in gloom. 
Sometimes they followed the decli- 
vity of a hill, or ascended the heights 
by irregular steps in their rocky 
sides. Arrived at length at a spot 


even wilder than any they had 
passed, they halted. Granite blocks 
towered above them; above which 





towered, taller still, the forest-trees, 
Beneath, the tangled brushwood grew 
to the very bottom of a deep dell, at 
each end of which a narrow opening 
revealed, by the scattered ruins of 
wood and stone, where the swollen 
waters had repeatedly forced their 
destructive and resistless passage. 
André drew his companion close to 
him, and stooped over the chasm. 

“ There —there!” he said, in sub- 
dued and_ horror-struck tones,— 
“there the sword smote, and the 
waters roared. Look! how red they 
are,— how tha dash, and rave, and 
rend in that foam of blood! They 
will never dry ups no—blood, blood 
for ever!” and lifting up his voice 
in that solemn close to all his ray- 
ings,— 

“* Nor father nor mother of mine hath a 
grave ;— 

One sleeps in the wood, and one sleeps 
in the wave.” 


But when Victorine followed the 
direction of his finger, she could dis- 
cover no traces, no proofs of that 
horrid scene which so tortured the 
imagination of her guide. Appa- 
rently satisfied with having pointed 
out the spot, André caused her to 
retrace her steps. They then came 
to the place which André called his 
home; it was a low, rude sort of hut, 
constructed of the branches of trees ; 
but, before they entered, Victorine 
was conducted a few yards farther 
into the thicket. 

“Hush!” he said, treading with 
much caution, as if fearful of dis- 
turbing some individual's slumber. 
“Hush! she sleeps—sleeps, but 
does not smile. There is no blood 
here; but she will sleep for ever!” 
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Victorine observed, with a shud- 
der, some fragments of a female's 
dress on the bushes to which he 
pointed, as he turned from the place. 

“Remember!” he whispered, “ De- 
lavalle,_no—Gauret—Gauret did it 
all.” 

This was all that could ever be 
gleaned from André of the dark 
transactions of which Fate had made 
him a witness, and which had turned 
his brain; and conjecture was left to 
paint his parents the vietims, one of 
the perfidy, and the other of the 
vengeance, of the designing Gauret,— 
and this was all. 

They then entered the habitation 
of André, and Victorine partook of 
the provisions which he had pro- 
vided. He scarcely tasted his own 
entertainment, but sat watching, with 
evident satisfaction, the justice which 
his fair charge did to his fare; and 
occasionally throwing a morsel to 
Fido, while he patted him fondly on 





the head. When the repast had 
concluded, André brought a bundle 
from a corner, and laid it before 
Victorine. She opened it; it con- 
tained a suit of peasant’s clothes. 
Victorine smiled her thanks, as she 
turned them over; and André re- 
paid this token of her approbation 
with a repetition of his ditty :— 
“The birds sing prettily, the owls hoot 
merrily, 
The grass grows green, and Andre 
laughs cheerily.” 


On a bed of dried leaves Victorine 
betook herself that night to repose. 
She felt safe and protected in the 
companionship of misfortune’s victim 
and of dumb fidelity; and as she 
slept, André sat and gazed upon her 
with unclosed eyes. Fido, too, 
watched beside her,—for his master 
ordered him to do so. And thus the 
party waited the approach of day. 


Cuarter VIL. 


Madame Clisson moved not from the 
casement whence she saw her husband 
depart on the day of battle. She took 
no reireshment; she held communica- 
tion with none. How tediously rolled 
away the hours of the morning! 
while every footstep, every stirring 
leaf, every far-off echo, brought 
alarm to her excited fancy. She 
mistook the column of smoke rising 
from the lonely habitation of some 
peasant, or the vapours curling from 
the earth, for the sulphureous fumes 
of battle ; and started at the barking 
of a dog as at the report of the 
deadly gun. At last the uncertainty 
of silence ceased to be felt; and the 
sounds of strife, no longer deceptive, 
were wafted from far on the noontide 
breeze. 

And first, rendered faint by dis- 
tance, the scattered discharge of mus- 
ketry was heard; and the advance of 
the troops might be nearly traced by 
the gradual increasing loudness of 
the reports. Then the smoke from a 
peasant’s gun began to be percepti- 
ble at intervals above the woody 
covert; and the simultaneous burst 
of the regular platoon, coming with 
heavier and more ominous note, and 
shewing a thicker volume of sul- 
phureous vapour, announced where 
the approaching and harassed re- 


publicans had found, or fancied they 


had found, a lodgment of their wary 
and scarce visible opponents. The 
bugle-signal gave birth toa thousand 
echoes of the hills, and was an- 
swered by the still quicker and 
closer fire of the soldiers. Still the 
strife drew nigher. Even the voices 
of the leaders became audible, and a 
solitary flash from beneath the tuft 
of brushwood, or from behind a 
sheltering rock, revealed where the 
Vendean aimed his fatal bullet 
against the enemy’s column. “ Vive 
la république !” was the shout which 
then broke upon the ear, succeeding 
to a heavy volley, that poured the 
hissing messengers of death through 
a gorge in the forest. “Vive le 
roi!” answered the Vendeans, reply- 
ing with a broken, but deadly, dis- 
charge to the thunder of the foe ; 
while a body of them in apparently 
irretrievable disorder swept from the 
wood into an open field, skirted with 
broom and furze, the taller forestry 
and more undulating country form- 
ing the background of the new 
position to which they hastened. 
Ere they could reach this shelter, 
another volley rolled upon their re- 
treating steps. .A few of their num- 
ber lay motionless, or agonised, upon 
the blood-stained sward; but before 
the foremost of the enemy had shewn 
himself in the unimpeded space, the 
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peasants had secured themselves once 
more, and again commenced to issue 
their irregular and destructive fire 
on their disciplined assailants. On 
came the blue uniforms and glitter- 
ing bayonets of the republicans, filing 
steadily from the wood, and forming 
with beautiful precision in the field, 
now that they had got rid of the un- 
evenness of the ground, which had 
disturbed their order; while with 
looks of triumphant defiance they 
every instant closed up their serried 
ranks over the body of a comrade, 
who fell pierced from the last strong- 
hold of, as they conceived, their de- 
feated foes. And still platoon after 
platoon of those yet embosomed in 
the wood told ft a they kept in 
check other detachments of the pea- 
santry, who pressed perseveringly 
upon the regular troops, as these ad- 
vanced against the insurgents in front. 
By this time a considerable body 
of republicans had deployed before 
the wood, and their line had already 
begun to blaze upon the copses, 
which, slow and heavy, “like the 
first drops of a thunder shower,” 
rained death upon the marshalled 
ranks. ‘Then in front, flank, rear, 
the conflict raged. From the re- 
cesses of the wood, from the patches 
of open country, from brushwood 
and from hillock, until the note of the 
bugle, the shouts of the warriors, the 
fierce trample of many feet, were all 
which could be heard; a glancing 


sword, a dancing plume, the flash of 


the volley, all which could be dis- 
tinguished amid the roar and smoke 
of combat. At length a deep boom, 
which seemed to shake the hills, 
rolled in pauses on the air,—a sound 
in which the minor tumult appeared 
hushed, as the prattling of children 
by the voice of a giant: it was the 
roar of cannon. Presently, on the 
artillery came, and Gauret’s voice 
was heard shouting,— 

“Sweep down the copses—level 
every hedge ; leave not the rebels a 
stone to shelter themselves!” and 
the broad flash and sullen roar of the 
pointed cannon gave answer to the 
order and the threat. The crashing 
of brushwood, and of splintered rocks 
mingling with the clattering of con- 
tinuous musketry, succeeded each 
discharge. Annihilation threatened 
the defenders of the bocage ; it was 
only for a moment. 
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“ Forward, and seize the cannon!” 
called out the hoarse tones of Pierre 
Riallo through the obscurity of com- 
bat. The copses ceased to rain their 
fire! the cannon flashed once more ; 
and then the shouts and the clashing 
of steel announced that the com- 
batants were engaged in hand-to- 
hand conflict. The fire on all sides 
slackened ; the smoke rolled par- 
tially away, discovering the gapings 
in the line of the republicans, the 
swarthy peasants crowding on, and 
encountering their disciplined foes,— 
the sward strewed with the mangled 
dead,— the steaming blood,— the 
trampled soil and shivered tree,— 
the tieree struggle for life or victory, 
—all the horrors, all the animation, 
all the fury, of a yet contested and 
undecided field of carnage. 

From the period of that final on- 
set, Pierre Riallo sought for nothing, 
saw nothing, but Gauret; and Gau- 
ret, though strong, and young, and 
brave, yet, like Macbeth, shrunk 
from that encounter. Thrice on that 
day a tall, uncouth form, which he 
could recognise, crossed his sight ; 
and thrice he thought he heard a 
soft, familiar voice remembered well, 
whisper in his ear the dark presage 
of destiny. But in yain his spirit 
cried, “I will not fight thee!” the 
eagle-eye of Pierre — the pms 
Pierre, was upon him. ‘The bloody 
blade, the eager arm of Pierre, 
pursued him; and, stained as he 
was with lust and crime, he was 
still too valiant to desert his troops 
or ofter the back of a coward. They 
met. 

“ Villain, I have thee!” exclaimed 
Pierre, as their swords clashed. 

“ And I thee !” was Gauret’s stern, 
unbending answer; and the strug- 
gle—the fall of surrounding hosts, 
was nought to those, while each 
sought but the immolation of the 
other. 

Meanwhile, Clisson, in the wood, 
urged his peasants against the re- 
publicans opposed to him there : the 
defeat of the latter was the result ; 
and while the rival leaders in front 
were engaged in deadly combat, the 
disordered and discomfited regulars 
rushed upon the rear of their own 
comrades. The peasants pressed 


closely after. A panicensued. Those 
who had been steady gave way : all 
broke up and took to flight; and 
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the copses and coverts around were 
filled with scattered parties of flying 
soldiers and pursuing peasants ; when 
the hilt of Pierre's sword smote 
against the heart of his foe, and the 
fall of Gauret and the shout of vic- 
tory occurred at the same instant. 

Pierre stooped oyer his fallen 
enemy, and, tearing open his vest, 
held up in triumph, as a trophy of 
victory, an ornament which shone 
with dazzling brightness. It shewed 
that Gauret was a noble. 

“ Behold!” he cried, “ the villain 
was a noble,—the nobility of birth ; 
but would an honest man like Pierre 
Riallo accept along with this the 
baseness which lived beneath this 
gaudy emblem; no, Pierre spurns it, 
—for that would be to become igno- 
ble indeed ;” and shivering it into 
many pieces with his foot, he sent its 
scattered fragments to display their 
broken lustre over the bloody field 
of conquest. 

At this instant a leng loud howl 
rose above the subsiding clamour of 
the strife, and then the already known 
couplet swelled forth beneath the 
heavens :— 


“The birds sing prettily, the owls hoot 
merrily, 

grass grows green, 
laughs cheerily.” 


The and André 
And as the wild diapason closed, the 
mad melodist burst from the covert, 
tossing up his arms in savage ecsta- 
sy, and gazing fiercely about. As 
the vulture scents his prey, and 
flies direct upon it, André rushed to 
where the prostrate body of Gauret 
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lay, and bringing himself, with one 
foot extended, suddenly up to his 
full height, throwing back his head 
as in disdain of the locks which 
would impede his view, and drawing 
his arms, with the hands ey 
clenched, as if to discharge their full 
fury upon the foe, he stood with 
flashing eyes, and shouted,— 


** Nor father nor mother of mine hath a 
grave ; 

One sleeps in the wood, and one sleeps 
in the wave.” 


That fearful couplet seemed endowed 
with a charm to wake the dead. The 
apparently lifeless form of Gauret 
rolled slowly over; then the dying 
man raised his head, and fixed his 
eyes upon the face of André. An 
expression of horror mocking even 
the ghastliness of death overspread 
his features. One hand made a fee- 
ble motion, which seemed intended 
to drive from his sight that hideous 
apparition —that fiendish memento 
of the tortures that awaited him. 
His brow grew black, his eyes 
strained, his jaw fell, a slight tremor 
was observed passing from muscle to 
muscle, and from limb to limb ; they 
stiffened, and Gauret dropped a 
corpse. Guilt had marked his life, 
and remorse and despair were the 
last emotions defined in life’s expir- 
ing energies. 

André quitted not his attitude of 
menace until the last quivering throb 
had ceased to be perceptible; then, 
giving forth a loud how! of derision, 
defiance, and triumph, he rushed out 
of sight. 


Cuarter IX. 


During the whole of the battle, 
Madame Clisson, regardless of dan- 
ger, surveyed the scene from the 
high look-out which she had chosen. 
The anxieties of love, the emotions 
of pride, the throb of glory, were in 
that gaze. The reiterated cheers of 
the peasants in the chateau, who had 
ascended every elevated post to com- 
mand a view of the fight, and with 
difficulty refrained from joining their 
brother warriors,—these diverted not 
her attention. Throughout, she 
sought but one, and him she saw 
not. And when she beheld the enemy 
scattered, and the cry of victory rent 
the air, she experienced no joy in the 
sound, since he that was the world to 


her added not his véice to the shout 
of hard-earned glory. He was then 
slain. A cold shudder of despair 
crept along her flesh ; she was sink- 
ing to the ground, when,. hark! 
*twas in the wood! She revived, and 
gazed again. “Tis he at last! lo! he 
issues from the wood,—his steed is 
covered with blood, and dirt, and 
foam. Proudly he dashes forward on 
that noble and still untired war- 
horse ; his bloody sword is yet un- 
sheathed ; his very plumes drooped 
with the numerous and heavy stains 
of slaughter. He looks up—he sees 
her. She exulted that she was the 
wife of Henri Clisson. His head is 
bare, and he, too, sends forth now 
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the word of victory. Oh! there was 
gladness in that sound,—there was 
gladness in the arm which waved 
that cap,—gladness in the plume 
which expanded, like the wings of 
glory, in the breeze,—there was 
gladness on the earth over which 
he rode,—gladness in the impa- 
tient paces and mettlesome neighing 
of the gallant animal which bore 
him,— gladness in the air,—gladness 
in the sky,—gladness and glory was 
in all. 

“Victory!” shouted M. Clisson, 
as he approached. “ Fling open the 
gates,— let the unwearied pursue the 
enemy,—forward every man in the 
chateau.” Joyfully the eager pea- 
sants obeyed the order, and, with one 
spirit-piercing ery of welcome to 
their leader, of vengeance on their 
foes, rushed forth to the pursuit. 
With smiling lip and palpitating 
heart, Victorine Clisson hurried to 
give her lord the welcome which he 
had requested at parting. She passed 
by the empty tents in the court- 
yard,—she is now in the open space. 
Ile is nigh,—he smiles. Some ran- 
dom shots were still fired by the 
flying republicans. She saw his 
head bow, and his hand droop, as he 
rocked in the saddle, and she knew 
not why. He faintly reins up his 
steed, and feebly dismounted. His 
bride is there. 

“ Thank Heaven !” he said, as they 
embraced. 

“ Henri, what is the matter? You 
are pale—weak”—said Victorine, 
holding her husband from her, and 
gazing in his face. 

“ Nothing—nothing; let me sit 
on the grass. So—thanks, love, 
many thanks!” while, as he spoke, 
his weight grew more perceptible in 
the supporting arms of Victorine. 

“Oh, God! what is this!” she 
cried, in the tones of distraction. 
“Speak, Henri—speak to me,— but 
one word—one little word. I have 
watched for you all day,—I have 
come to welcome you;” but the eyes 
of Henri were fixed, and a filmy 
cloud was passing over them. “ Hen- 
ri, dearest Ilenri!” she continued, 
bending her lips to his ear, and 
speaking in tender and imploring ac- 
cents; “you said you thanked me 
for urging you to victory. I have 
remembered that I am the wife of 
Henri Clisson.” 
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A sudden brightness illumined 
the countenance of Henri; his eyes 
sparkled as with the momentary 
scintillations of the dull steel, to be 
quenched again in darkness. 

“ Victorine,” he murmured; “ Vic- 
torine living would not part with 
honour, and, dying, will bear it ” 

The accents died inaudibly away ; 
the brightness of his eyes faded, 
though their glassy orbs were yet 
turned towards her face, as if striv- 
ing to behold its long-loved out- 
lines; the hand which had grasped 
hers fell powerless. ‘Victorine said 
nothing; she was mad; and yet 
there was a something of pain around 
her, within her, which prompted her 
to know and dare the worst; she put 
her hand gently next his heart—it 
beat not; she drew it forth—the 
fingers were but slightly tinged with 
blood; for he bled inwardly. She 
passed that hand across his brow,— 
the dews of death were thick upon 
it; she pressed his lips with hers, 
and felt that they were cold. She 
knew no further; but, uttering a 
low, agonised moan, fell as insensible 
to earth and living objects as the 
corpse of her husband which her 
arms still enfolded. 

Pierre Riallo leaned upon his con- 
quering sword, and saw his enemy 
expire. Beside him stood a young 
soldier whose gallantry had been 
conspicuous all the day, and who had 
never ceased to attend his footsteps. 

“You are a brave youth,” said 
Pierre to him, putting up his own 
sword, “ and shall be rewarded. 
Follow me; I go to claim my bride 
at the chateau.” 

“ What say you to a young war- 
rior for a bride?” asked the youthful 
stranger. “ Would Pierre love his 
little Victorine the less for being, 
during one glorious day, a soldier ?” 

Pierre looked earnestly upon his 
companion ; the tones of that voice 
were familiar to him. The stranger 
took off his cap; a rich store of un- 
confined tresses flowed loosely on the 
shoulders of the peasant. 

“ Victorine!” cried Pierre Riallo, 
catching her in his arms. 

“Pierre !” returned the discovered 
betrothed one, as she returned the 
mad delirious caress ; and these two 
hearts rejoiced that their cup of con- 
nubial bliss was about to be crowned 
for ever. 
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And in the arms of victory, and on 
the field of slaughter, the sun shone 
brightly on the sigh of rapture and 
the moan of anguish,—on the bride 
of the dead and the bride of the liv- 
ing,—the widowed and the wedded, 
—the punishment of the false friend 
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and the happiness of the recently 
desponding lover. Pity that the 
smiles of bliss should be mingled with 
the tears of misery; it was the plea- 
sure of the world blighted by the 
world’s curse. 


NEGLECTED FRENCH POETS. 


DU BARTAS. 


Frencn poetry has never, perhaps, 
had fair play from English criticism. 
Such an accumulation of feelings, 
prejudices, and habits,—so much en- 
vy, jealousy, and ignorance,—so 
many opposing principles of taste, 
good or bad, must be combined toge- 
ther when any one nation attempts 


to form an estimate of the qualities of 


a rival,—that there is nothing at all 
wonderful in the assertion with which 
we have set out. We do not deny a 
spirit of fairness in our contempora- 
ries, or in those who have gone be- 
fore us in the treatment of this sub- 
ject. But we do maintain that it is 
one which requires a rare combina- 
tion of intellect, information, and li- 
herality, to be treated well. Neither 
do we presume to claim that “ holy 
alliance” for ourselves. But we 
think that, notwithstanding all that 
has been said, very much remains un- 
said towards a true elucidation of the 
question. It is not, however, at all 
our purpose to enter into a laborious 
disquisition on French poetry taker 
in the abstract. The task would 
probably require more space than 
the subject itself is worth ; for, after 
all, it is one which can never inspire 
a profound interest in English read- 
ers generally. 

French poetry has been long, all 
will admit, on its decline, the natural 
consequence of its having long since 
reached its utmost term of improve- 
ment; for its limited capabilities 
have, beyond question, been accom- 
plished. ‘The whole body of French 
literati, even those most susceptible 
of native partialities, or other less 
excusable prejudices, are now satis- 
fied, of what no one else ever doubted, 


that the compass and construction of 


their language has set an impassable 
barrier before the progress of their 
poetry. 


To the merits, howeyer, of the 


writers who flourished through that 
period of time called the age of 
Louis XIV., and who have so long 
received the homage of literature, we 
must, to prevent mistakes, commence 
by saying, we are by no means in- 
sensible. The bold’ conceptions of 
Corneille, the melodious versification 
of Racine, must be ever acknow- 
ledged with candour by those who 
have the capability of feeling them. 
Their fame is not now to be increased 
by eulogy, or lessened by dispraise. 
We leave to others to approach the 
pedestals on which they stand in 
search of the stains which the revo- 
lutions of time and taste may have 
cast on them. Nor is it by compa- 
rison with the poets of other nations, 
who wrought with other tools—that 
is, who wrote in other languages— 
that we would form our judgment of 
the works of those in question. We 
would no more think of weighing 
them in the balance against Eschy- 
lus or Shakspeare than we would 
measure the merits of Apollo with 
those of the Llercules, or estimate 
the beauty of Chamouni by opposing 
it to the sublimities of Mont Blane. 
lt, however, the greatest of French 
poets were to be dragged into the 
arena with the greatest of some other 
country, would it be fair that they 
should fight with different weapons ? 
Should the one bear the arma pug- 
natoria, and the other the arma lu- 
soria? Without standing up as 
champions, we may be allowed to 
protest against this most unfair mode 
of criticism, which has been so often 
resorted to in this country. Poetical 
merit is developed in many ways. 
* Every mood of the lyre” is not 
suited to the genius of the French 
language, nor compatible with its ar- 
tificial restrictions. We must not 
expect the abrupt impetuosity, nor 
the neryous simplicity which cha- 
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racterise and delight us in our own 
poetry; but resting our pleasure 
upon the combination of beauties it 
affords, look elsewhere for the de- 
light which is certainly out of its 
control. 

It is, however, of earlier times 
that we would now speak,—of that 
epoch in French poetry which has 
been contemptuously depreciated by 
Frenchmen, and of which, perhaps, 
foreigners know more than they do 
themselves. 

If we might be permitted to cast a 
momentary glance far backward, we 
would say that the troubadours, the 
founders of modern European poetry, 
by the fortuitous influence of their 
example, were the regenerators of 
the French language through the 
force of their literary efforts. It is 
in that capacity, in fact, that they are 
best entitled to the gratitude of their 
successors, who only give a scanty 
admiration to their trifling and fu- 
gitive compositions, but have long 
treated with neglect the models 
afforded them in the pure and vigo- 
rous phraseology of these far back 
writers. It was they who gave in- 
deed language to their country. 
For, before their time, the rude effu- 
sions of the national muse were ex- 
elusively uttered in romanee rustique, 
a corrupted mixture of Latin and 
Tudesque, the jargon of the Franks 
and other Gothic barbarians. The 
banishment of the Latin language, 
degraded and deformed as it was at 
that period by that forced rhyme 
called by Voltaire le scean de la bar- 
barie, was a burst of self-enfranchise- 
ment which reflects immortal honour 
on the early French poets, and is the 
more striking from its contrast with 
the humiliating bondage which those 
who followed them have devised for 
themselves and their art. 

It is to these early poets that we 
would now direct the attention of 
our readers—not, indeed, to the ear- 
liest, but their genuine lineal de- 
seendants,— the last who flourished 
whilst the Muse of France was free, 
her inspirations unfettered by aca- 
demic rules, and her tongue yet re- 
tained the natural boldness, sweet- 
ness, and variety of compass, it has 
since so utterly lost. Of these poets, 
Du Bartas appears to us the best ex- 
a we can select, as he has all the 
faults and all the beauties of his pre- 
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decessors and contemporaries in a 
profuse degree. We will, there- 
fore, at once, without further pre- 
tace, give some account of himself 
and of his works. ‘To do the latter, 
we think the best way will be to de- 
tail the arguments of his poems, 
which will at once shew the style of 
works they are. We may venture 
on the translation of a few passages, 
as the old French in which they are 
written may be unfamiliar to our 
readers; but others we shall leave 
without translation, that their force 
may not be weakened by any such 
English version of them as we could 
give. 

GUILLAUME SALLUST SEIGNEUR Du 
Barras was born at the chateau of 
Bartas, near Auch, in Gascony, in 
1544. He was a gentleman of the 
chamber of the King of Navarre, af- 
terwards Henri IV. He was in- 
tended from infancy for a military 
life, and fought in the battles which 
he afterwards celebrated in his 
rhymes. Ile seems to have been 
constantly engaged in making either 
war or verses. He was envoy to Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Scotland, where 
James VI. wished to retain and em- 
ploy him. He died in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, by the break- 
ing out of a wound which had been 
badly healed. Actually held in pro- 
found contempt by his countrymen, 
he enjoyed among his contemporaries 
a high reputation. In six years, 
there were printed more than thirty 
editions of his works, which were 
translated into Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, English, and Latin; and Si- 
mon Goulard published a commen- 
tary upon his chief work, the Weeks 
(or Creation), which has rendered 
them twice as bulky as they were 
before. The commentator had read 
all sorts of unreadable books, and 
put every thing he had read into his 
notes. The editor of his collected 
works says, in his preface, “ qu'il n'y 
a personne tant soit peu amateur des 
bons livres qui ne prenne un singu- 
lier plaisir & la lecture de ses divins 
poémes,” and adds, that he will have 
“Ja memoire eternelle d’avoir esté 
l'un des plus beaux esprits du monde.” 
Ronsard, whom he resembles in 
style and faults, is said to have sent 
him a golden pen, saying, at the 
same time, in the punning spirit of 


the period, that Du Bartas had done 
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more in one week (la semaine) than 
he in his whole life; a story which, 
however, Ronsard contradicts in an 
angry sonnet to Dorat. He was 
abundantly praised by Jos. Scaliger ; 
and De Thou, though he thinks his 
style too profusely figured, too turgid, 
and swelled with gasconades (vas- 
conice ampullatam), gives a most 
amiable and indulgent account of 
Du Bartas himself. But Du Bartas 
found other critics less friendly. 
Sorel and Rapin wrote severe re- 
marks on his poems; and the Car- 
dinal du Perron says he has every 
fault that a bad poet can have. 

The principal work of Du Bartas, 
La Sepmaine (the Week, or the Cre- 
ation of the World), is divided into 
seven days, or parts. ‘There is also 
another poem called La Seconde 
Sepmaine, which was to have con- 
tained all the History of the Old 
and New Testament, but which Du 
Bartas happily did not live to accom- 
plish. The first day contains the in- 
vocation; the argument of the crea- 
tion; some obscure discussions on 
light ; a few details on the creation of 
angels, and their fall; and a pro- 
phecy of the last day, which con- 
tains some striking lines and images ; 
and a comparison—remarkable, as 
Milton has adopted it—of the devil 
toacormorant. Then the elements, 
different points of the winds, exhala- 
tions, meteors, are treated of; and 
the dance of the elements is thus 
gracefully illustrated :— 


** Comme les pastourelles 

Qui d’un pied trepignant foulent les 
fleurs nouvelles 

Et marriant leurs bonds au son du chalu- 
meau, 

Gaies ballent en rond sous les bras d@’un 
ormeau 

Se tiennent main en main, si bien que la 
premiere 

Par celles du milieu se joint a la der. 
niere.” 


As peasant girls are seen in April 
hours, 

Trampling in merry dance the infant 
flowers, 

Circling around the green elm’s branchy 
root, 

Marrying their bounds to the delicious 
flute,— 

Thus, hand in hand, they swimmingly 
float past, 

And the first, through the midst, soon 
joins the last, 


Rain, according to Du Bartas, is 
formed by the shock of two clouds, 
which burst out in showers, as “ when 
a page shocks two full goblets, or 
beakers, of wine against each other ;” 
or,— 


*‘ Ainsi qu’ apres la pluye, une pluye 
distille 

Des cimes des forets, lorsqu’ une aure, 
gentille 

S’esbatant a travers les rameaux verdoy- 
ans 

Se plaist a frissotter leurs cheveux on- 
doyans.” 


The winds are elaborately com- 
pared to the various ages of man,— 
to his passions, the elements, and the 
seasons ; and the day concludes with 
a judicious apprehension on the part 
of the author that he has “alongé 
par trop cette journee,’—an opinion 
in which all his readers will readily 
concur, 

The third day opens with a splen- 
did description of the flood, chietly 
translated from Ovid, whose gorgeous 
and figured style Du Bartas has most 
happily imitated. He then goes on 
to detail the creation of the sea,— 
explains the causes of its flux and re- 


flux,—gives us a short catalogue of 


all the rivers, and an abridgement of 
all the fables connected with them, 
and then, by an easy transition, 
passes to the earth and its produc- 
tions. ‘There is a fine personification 
of the new-born earth :— 


“Son front entortillé d’une riche cou- 
ronne 

Que de ses mains tissue et flaironne et 
fleuronne 

Vetue d'un manteau tout damassé de 
fleurs 

Passementé de flots bigarré de couleurs.” 


The trees spring up; and here 
comes a passage which will remind 
our readers of a parallel one in 
Spenser :— 


“ Tl eut dit; et soudain le sapin porte. 
poix 

Le Resineux larix, le cidre Libanois, 

Et le Buis toujours verd, se logérent 
par trouppes 

Sur les venteux sommets des plus hau- 
taines crouppes. 

Lechesne porte-gland, le charme au blanc 
rameau, 

Le liege change-escorce, et l’ombrageux 
ormeau, 

Par champs et par coustaux leurs esca- 
dros camperent ; 
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Les fleuves torteux leurs rivages borde- 
rent 

De I’aune fend Thetis, du saule palissant 

Da verdoyant osier, du peuplier tre- 
moussant, &c. 

Ja le pescher velu, ja l’oranger doré 

Le friant abricot, et le coing decoré, 

La figue jette-laict, la cerise pourprée, 

L'olive appetissante, et la prune sucrée, 
&e. 

Icy le poyure fin comme en grappe 
s’assemble, 

De Ja croit la canelle: ici sous 1’Eure 
tremble 

La muscadelle noix qui fournit chacun an 

Un publique butin aux hommes de Ban. 
dan ; 

La la blanche douceur du sucre encor 
humide 

S'engendre dis le creux d’une plante 
Hespéride, 

Ji le baume larmoye, et ja les bois 
fameux 

Du peuple Atramitain pleurent ]'encens 

fumeux.” 


He spoke: and straight up sprung the 
piteby fir, ? 

The gum-dropp’d larch, and the green 
juniper ; 

The sacred cedar of Mount Lebanon, 

And all which dwell the stormy cliffs 
upon, 

The acorn-bearing oak, the elm white- 
bough’d, 

The changing cork-tree, the acacia proud, 

By fields and vineyardscamp their plumed 
ranks, 

Some line in rows the twining rivers’ 
banks ; 

The alder light, the willow pale like grief, 

Young osiers, and the poplars’ trembling 
leaf, &c. ; 

The orange dark with gold, the velvet 
peach, 

The juicy apricot, the quince all rich, 

The milky fig and purple cherry come, 

The savoury olive, and the luscious plum, 
&e. 

Here the sweet spice-buds hang like 
clustering grapes ; 

Here grows the cinnamon; and here 
escapes 

An odorous wind that makes the musk- 
nut tremble, 

For whose rich spoil Bandana men as- 
semble 

Yearly ; and there drops from the hollow 
trees 

The bumid honey of the Hesperides, 

Here the balm weeps sweet tears, and 
there the wood 

Sabean drops its aromatic blood. 


The grape is next commemorated, 
and its juice praised con amore ; and 
our author then proceeds to the 
flowers, which he represents as all in 
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season at once. He gives us a list of 
them not much shorter than a gar- 
dener’s catalogue, which he concludes 
with this pious and poetical wish :— 


“ Jamais le gay printems i mes yeux ne 
propose 

L’azur du lin fleuri, l'incarnat de la 
Rose 

Le pourpre rougissant de l’wilet 4 maints 
plis, 

Le fin or de Clitié, et la neige du Lis, 

Que je n'admire en eux le peintre qui 
colore 

Les champs de plus de teints que le front 
d’Aurore,” 


Ne’er may the sweet spring to my eyes 
disclose 

The lint-flowers’ azure eye, the scarlet 
rose, 

The purple pink, heavy with many a fold 

Blushing incarnardine ; the marygold, 

Or lily’s unsunn’d snow, when | refuse 

T’ adore in them the painter of their hues, 

Who stains the fields with more tints 
than on bigh 

Flecker the forehead of the morning sky. 


Then comes a list of medicinal 
plants with their killing or curing 
qualities, and a catalogue of chemical 
and mineral substances just as inter- 
esting as a scientific lecture in verse 
would be; and the day closes with 
the praise of a country life made up 
from the Hippolytus of Euripides 
and Seneca, and various passages from 
Virgil and Horace. It is, however, 
a fine Mosaic :— 


“ Ainsi les peints oiselets ses plus durs 
ennuls trompent, 

Enseignant chasque jour aux doux-flair- 
ans buissons 

Les plus divins couplets de leurs douces 
chansons; 

Ainsi frassent en repos tous les jours de 
son age 

De vue ne perd point tant soit peu son 
village, 

Ne connoit autre mer, ne scait autre tor- 
rent 

Que le flot cristallin d’un ruisseau mur- 
murant 

Que ses verts prez arrose ; et cette mesme 
terre 

Qui naissant le recent, pitoyable l’enterre, 

Ains sur le verd tapis de la plus tendre 
mousse, 

Qui frange un hord ondeux, hors de ses 
flancs il pousse 

Un sommeil enchanté par les gazouillis 
doux 

Des flots entrecassez des bords et des 
cailloux, 

Le clairon, le tambour, le guerriere trom- 
pette 
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L’eveillant d’un sursaut, n'arment d’armet 
sa tete, 

Le coq empennaché, la diane lui sonne, 

Limite som repos, et par son cry lui 
donne 

Un chatouilleux desir daller mirer les 
fleurs 

Que la flairante Aurore emperle de ses 
pleurs.” 


The painted birds each day, and all day 
long, 

Charm all his cares to slumber with their 
song ; 

Teaching each echo to repeat the gush 

Of music from each fragrant-breathiug 
bush. 

Thus passing indolent days, if e’er he 
roam, 

He never lost from sight his village home. 

To him a torrent or an ocean seem 

The lucid waves of that bright murmur. 
ing stream 

Which dews his fields; and the same 
pitying earth 

Receives him dying which first gave him 
birth. 

Upon the velvet moss which softly creeps, 

Fringing some wavy margent green he 
sleeps, 

Enchanted by the warble of the brook, 

Brawling o'er pebbles through some 
grassy nook. 

The warrior trumpet and the stormy drum 

Start not his slumbers e’er the morning 
come ; 

But the plumed cock, with cry devoid of 
sorrow, 

At sun-rise breaks his rest, bidding good 
morrow ; 

Then forth he fares to admire the breath. 
ing flowers, 

Pearl’d with Aurora’s tears at morning 
hours. 


The fourth day relates the creation 
of the sun and planets, in which 
Du Bartas ingeniously refuteth at 
once the system of Copernicus, and 
the opinion that the stars were ani- 
mals which ate and drank. He 
styleth the sun a monarch, and the 
stars dukes, marquesses, and knights, 
with which he is begirt. He then 
describeth the zodiac, and toucheth 
learnedly upon eclipses. In the fifth 
day he describes the sea and the fish. 
He believes in mermaids and in all 
kinds of sea-monsters. He mentions 
dolphins and Arions, and then comes 
to birds; describes the phoenix in 
some gorgeous verses, and commemo- 
rates the nightingale and the lark in 
particular. Even flies are not omit- 
ted, and butterflies are honourably 
noticed. 
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The sixth day sees animals created ; 
and here the author describes at great 
length a combat between the rhino- 
ceros and dragon, of the existence of 
which latter animal he never doubts. 
Man is then formed, and there is a 
most minute detail of what each 
separate member is composed. Wo- 
man is next made, and here Du 
Bartas luxuriates in longueurs. The 
ears are planted :— 


‘* Au haut du bastiment ainsi qu’en deux 
garites 

Coquillant leurs canaux si que les voix 
conduites 

Par les obliques plis de ces deux lima- 
cons 

Tousions de plus en plus en alongent les 
sons : 

Comme l’air de la trompe ou de la sac- 
quebute 

Dure plus que celui qui passe par la 
flute. 

Ou tout ainsi qu’un bruit s’estend par les 
destours 

D’un escarte vallon; 
le cours 

D’une fleuve serpentant; ou rompu s¢ 
redouble 

Passent entre les dents de quelque roche 
double.” 


ou court avec 


They stand like towers, the guard some 
palace walls ; 

And, winding far within their airy halls, 

The linkéd sound is long drawn out and 
dwells 

Within the strange folds of those wreathéd 
shells ; 

So the imprison’d air is longer pent 

In the twined trump or sackbut, than 
when sent 

Through the shrill. flute or straiter in- 
strument. 

Or as a crash is echoed round and round 

Through some lone far-off valley ; or the 
sound 

Follows some river-serpent trace; or 
under 

Some rent rock’s mouth mutters its broken 
thunder. 


The seventh day is the Sabbath, 
and here Du Bartas fairly composes 
his Muse and his reader at once to 
sleep. ‘The second week comes next. 
The first part of the first day (den) 
contains a superb description of the 
garden. The second part is called 
CImposture, and relates the fall of 
man. Itis probable that Milton had 
this part of Du Bartas in his mind, 
as well as the French poet's picture 
of Paradise, when he wrote the third 
and fourth books of Paradise Lost. 
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Satan enters Eden /ike a thief, and 
his oration to Eve is like the cor- 
responding passage in Milton. The 
animals are represented as flying from 
man after the fall, and coursing each 
other ; and a catalogue of diseases, the 
consequences of “ the inabstinence of 
Eve,” will remind every reader of a 
famous passage in the eleventh book. 
In the next part (Les Artifices) 
Adam and Eve are represented as 
contriving winter and summer suits, 
and inventing cookery and bellows ; 
and then we have a biographical 
account of Cain and Abel; in which 
Cain is, to our great surprise, praised 
as an excellent horseman; as know- 
ing all the points of a good horse, 
and the way to break him. 

The second day, Part I. (L’ Arche) 
describes Noah’s flood and Cham’s 
unfilial impiety. Part I. (Babylone, 
or Babel) gives the history of Nim- 
rod, the building of Babel, and the 
confusion of tongues, which is com- 
pared to the various warbling of 
birds :— 


‘“‘Leve toi le matin, et tandisqu’ que 
l'Aurore 

D'un clair grivolement l’ huis d’un beau 
jour décore, 

Ecoute patient les discordantes voix 

De tant de chantres peints qui donnent 
dans un bois 

L’Aubade a leurs amours, et chacun dans 
sa langue,” &c. 


There is then a list of languages, 
with a short grammatical account of 
each ; and the author has a vision of 
a palace supported by them, as upon 


pillows. The English part of the 
dome is supported by Bacon, More, 
Sidney, and Queen Elizabeth. The 
vision of palaces, however, vanishes : 
and the dream which brought it to 
Du Bartas would have fled also, “ if,” 
saith he, “ I had not glued his wings 
with ink.” 

In Les Colonies, the division of the 
earth is made ; and we are introduced 
to the family of Adam, the members 
of which are discoursing mathematics, 
and giving lessons to the younger 
children in addition and the multi- 
plication-table, which appears to have 
been the sense in which they un- 
derstood the command to increase 
and multiply. ‘Then we have many 
hundred verses about cubes, cylin- 
ders, oxygons, the quadrature of the 
circle, &c., which resemble the loves 
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of the triangles in all but being har- 
monious and amusing. Du Bartas 
gets next to astronomy, astrology, 
stars, and signs; with all of which 
he appears to be as well acquainted 
as if he were the man in the moon. 

All the rest of Du Bartas is post- 
humous. The third day is called 
La Vocation; and contains the call of 
Abram, the visit of the angels to 
Lot, and the destruction of Sodom. 
There is in this book a fine and poeti- 
cal description of the Cave of Sleep, 
which reminds the reader of the 
Castle of Indolence. Les Peres is 
only a fragment, and contains the 
sacrifice of Abraham. All the his- 
tories of the patriarchs were to have 
been given on the same scale, had 
the author lived; a plan which, on 
a moderate computation, would have 
required at least three folios more. 

The first part of the fourth day is 
called Les Trophées ; and relates the 
combat between David and Goliah, 
and the raising of Samuel; the charms 
and incantation on which occasion 
are given in full length. ‘There isa 
splendid account of the Psalms, of 
which the poetry is said to roll “like 
a flood of gold.” The next book is 
well named La Magnificence. It is 
full of the most gorgeous poetry and 
description, fretted all over with rich 
images, and stained with the purple 
light of fancy. Tere is a description 
of the enchanted and perfumed wood 
from which the Loves depart to en- 
snare Solomon :— 


‘© Sous l’equateur bénin l'amoureuse 
Nature 

Arrouse un petit bois eternel en verdure 

La tout le long de l’an dure un May 
verdissant 

Qui va de ses couleurs les beaux champs 
tapissant. 

La rit partout la terre, et les flieurs es- 
toillées 

Vives sautillent plus, plus elles sont 
foulées. 

Tout y croist sans travail, ou, si c'est pat 
labeur 

Le seul plaisant zephyr en est le laboureur. 

L’austre jamais ne choque, et la gresle 
nesbranche 

L’immortelle forest, &c. 

Les Arbres embaumez les trop chargez 
rameaux 

Petillent sous le nids des gentils amoreux ; 

L’un au frais d’un pommier doucement 
pantelant 

Laisse pendre a ses bras son carquois 
exhalunt. 


XY 
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Voy Voy comme ceux-cy laissant leur 
aisle oisive, 

D’oiseaux se font piqueurs ; qui chevache 
une grive, 

Qui pousse un perroquet, qui manie un 
faisan, 

Qui pique un cygne blanc, qui fait voler 
un pan, 

Qui meine a reculon la mignarde colombe, 

Qui fait tourner en rond la porte ordre 
palombe ; 

Voy, comme un escadron de ces enfan- 
tillons 

Chasse folastrement les dorés papillons, 

L’un avec un bouquet, l'autre avec la 
main tendre 

L’autre avec un rainseau de roses les 
veut prendre 

L’oiseau cornu s’escoule et par maintes 
souples tours 

Trompe apez longuement l’embusche des 
amours.” 


Under the equator lies a young green 
wood, 

Bedew'd by Nature in her amorous 
mood ; 

There all the year a long, long summer 
gilds, 

And colours with May hues the verdant 
fields, 

The earth smiles, and the starry flowers 
anon 

Livelier spring up for being trampled 
on. 

There all grows wild; if labour be, 1 
wis 

The odorous west wind the sole labourer 
is. 

There Auster never blows, nor hail be- 
reaves 

The immortal forest of its boughs or 
leaves. 

Of incense-bearing trees the arms are 
bowed 

And swing beneath the sweet nest of a 
crowd 

Of little wanton Cupids. Some inhale 

Che apple’s fragrant breath ; while in the 
gale, 

Upon the boughs their scented quivers 
swing ; 

Others mount birds, drooping an idle 
wing ; 

A parrot or a pheasant some bestride, 

Some silver swans or dazzling peacocks 
ride ; 

Some drive the amorous dove, and some 
in round 

Make the swift pigeon circle o’er the 
ground. 

See how a swarm of these wild infant 
boys 

Chases in sport the golden butterflies ; 

One with a knot of flowers would catch 
them now, 

Then with his tender hand or rosy 
bough. 
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The horned bird wheels off, and through 
the groves 

Long time escapes the ambush of the 
Loves.” 


The most considerable of the minor 
poems of Du Bartas is Za Judit (Ju- 
dith), dedicated to the Queen of Na- 
varre. He says in the preface that 
he has imitated Homer and Virgil, 
but his style is much more like that 
of Lucan. The third book opens 
with an animated picture of the un- 
believing host :— 

“Du penible Phlegan la narine ron- 
flante 

Souffloit sur les Indois la clarté rou- 
gissante, 

Qui reconduit le jour; quand le paien 
soldard, 

Eveillé du tambour, prend le pique et le 
dard ; 

Puis marche en ordonnance, et au com- 
bat appelle 

Les enfans indomptés de lacité rebelle. 

Un pré n’est au prentems si bigarré de 
fleurs, 

Divers en couleurs, en effets, en odeurs, 

Que l’on est bigarré de bandes diffe- 
rentes 

En langues, meurs, habits, en armes, et 
en tentes. 

La le Perse orgueilleux d’avoir en main 
l’empire, 

Fait les escailles d’or de ses armes re- 
luire ; 

Les Arahes heureus ceus qui sur des 
ciniéres, 

Promenent leurs maisons couvertes de 
fougéres : 

Les subtils Tyriens, qui la fuyante voix 

Arresterent, premiers, sur l’escorce de 
bois,” &c. 


In le Trionfe dela Foi, Faith com- 
mands Du Bartas to record for the 
henefit of “les nevens de nos neveux” 
the majestic vision which is before 
him. Before Faith march all the 
princes and philosophers who have 
doubted, and Plato and Aristotle 
who ventured to ascertain “de quel 
bois l’eternel charpenta sa maison,” 
are equally ill-treated with Nero,— 

* Qui fol ’s’esgayoit 
Au sommet d’un tour, cependant qu’il 
voyoit 
Dessus les toits romains onder les rouges 
flames.” 


** Who from his topmost tower 
Did laugh to see the red flames surging 
o’er 
The Roman roofs.” 


Then follow the prophets and 
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martyrs, with a history of their suf- 
ferings, which is interrupted by a 
burst of song from many angel min- 
strels and music of all instruments. 
Just at this moment, Du Bartas is 
awakened (he says unluckily) by the 
ringing note of the lark, who is 
building her nest on the roof; and 
the vision vanishes, the author, re- 
zretting that he could not become a 
dormouse and sleep a hundred years 
to hear those sweet melodies and see 
that bright vision again. ‘There is a 
superb personification of Faith in this 
poem which we have not room to 
extract. Dy Bartas had a taste for 
painting abstractions. ‘The remainder 
of his works consist of Z’ Uranie, a 
hymn on the battle of Ivry, and 
James VI.’s poem of Lepanto faite 
Frangaise, “ done into French.” 
Though at one period popular in 
England, Du Bartas has had the mis- 
fortune to find an English translator 
(Silvester) who caricatures all his 
defects, which are numerous and lu- 
dicrous enough. His longueurs and 


his profuse learning, the translator 
was obliged to retain; but he over- 
charges, instead of softening, what- 


ever is ridiculous in itself. If Du 
Bartas says of the Creator, “ De flocs 
de laine il orna les forets,” Silvester 
writes, “ He periwigs with snow the 
bald pate woods.” For some of the 
absurdities in the translation, how- 
ever, Du Bartas himself is answer- 
able. He talks of music, “ Qui meine 
au bal les monts.” Thunder is, “ Le 
tambour des Dieux ;” he calls the 
sun, “ Le roi des lumieres et le duc 
des chandelles” (the king of lights 
and the duke of candles) ; he posts 
with angels for postilions and ele- 
ments for relays. 

But with all his faults Du Bartas 
mingles a great deal of beautiful 
poetry. His imagination is singu- 


larly strong and lively, like that of 


our own illustrious writers of the 
same period, whom he resembles in 
many points; and his learning and 
ingenuity perpetually furnish him 
with new and exquisite illustrations. 
His images are always drawn from 
nature and the country; from the 
vcean, the trees, the skies, and the 
a flowers. We venture to say 

hat there are more new and natural 
= ere in Du Bartas than in all the 


French tragic poets put together. If 


two warriors combat, their plumes 
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are tossed in the wind like the leafy 
locks of two green trees which mingle 
together on a mountain-top; and the 
tide of battle surges and rolls back 
like a yellow corn-field, which the 
breeze waves from side to side as it 
courses over it. His versification is 
in general magnificent and harmo- 
nious, and his crowded images float 
upon it most majestically. 

We believe our readers will now 
agree with us that there is a genuine 
poetic spirit in all its freeness and 
freshness in this old writer which it 
would be vain to seek for at later 
periods of French literature. We 
recollect well, however, that about 
twenty years ago there was a hope 
very widely entertained that French 
poetry was about to undergo a happy 
regeneration. At that time a re- 
publication took place of the early 
writers, especially of the early poets 
of France ; and it was anticipated that 
the study of these charming models 
—their freshness, elegance, and in- 
imitable grace, with their eternal re- 
currence to nature for their images, 
would inspire living writers with a 
better taste than that of their old 
classical school. The admiration of 
the French, too, for the Scotch novels, 
and their sudden aversion for the 
“ Poppy and mandragora” Alexan- 
drines, which had “ medicined them 
to soft repose,” for two hundred 
years, increased this hope. And a 
change, no doubt, did then take 
place in their literature, produced 
mainly by the spirit-stirring con- 
cussion which our literature commu- 
nicated to it. But it was a very 
superficial one. The fear of criti- 
cism and ridicule prevented French 
authors from hastening at first to 
drink inspiration from the lucid 
streams of their early poetry, and 
they had no classical storehouses of 
bright images and beautiful words to 
recur to. They set about, therefore, 
constructing a new kind of poetical 
language, of which they did us the 
honour to declare us the inventors ; 
and in their admiration for every 
thing English, which was just then 
their humour, they relished even the 
absurdities of our literature and cari- 
catured what they could not imitate. 
Whatever was fantastic and extrava- 
gant, if it had only the merit of being 
mystical and unintelligible, was sure 
to enchant them ; and French poetry, 
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which, if it had no other merit (we 
are far from saying that it had no 
other), had formerly been, at least, 
clear and plain, became the most ob- 
scure, affected, and metaphysical in 
Europe. 

In conclusion, we will just remark 
that this erewhile hoped-for reju- 
venation of the muse of France can 
never possibly be realised; for, full 
of promise as the early poetry of that 
country was, when it originally 
sprang up, it affords no models of 
such excellence as to command the 
admiration ofa highly cultivated and 
refined people. We could enfran- 
chise ourselves from the French clas- 
sical school, which prevailed in Eng- 
land from Dryden to Cowper, be- 
cause we had Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton to look back to. The 
immortal forest, with its giant sons, 
stood fresh as ever, fed by the earth 
and dewed by heaven; and even our 
minor poets of the sixteenth century, 
with their rich fancies and musical 
language, were perfect in their kind. 
But the French could only turn 
back to authors of exceeding rude- 
ness—a wild shrubbery ; green, in- 
deed, but of no mature growth — 
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from whose roots the haunted stream 
had been turned to glide quietly 
through smooth-shaven lawns and 
rows of close-clipped trees, to throw 
up its waters in artificial fountains, 
or to fall in elaborate cascades. Be- 
sides, though aftergrowths, regermi- 
nations shoot perennially out of na- 
ture, whilst nature remains stronger 
than art, no revivals of this kind 
can be hoped for, when an artificial 
poetry has overlaid the spontaneous 
poetry of a young national imagina- 
tion at its birth, and prevailed with a 
tyrannous despotism through centu- 
ries. Eccentric deviations from the 
artificial school, after all its capabili- 
ties have been over-worked, may— 
indeed, must occur; but these extra- 
vagances of a disturbed fancy no 
more resemble the genuine inspira- 
tions of nature than the revel of 
bacchanals and the racking remorse 
of criminals do the pure delights and 
fruitful sorrows of healthful hu- 
manity. But we must stop, for we 
intend to reserve the recent belles 
lettres of France, on which subject 
we feel ourselves entering, for a fu- 
ture paper. 
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Tue punishment called caning was 
made use of at Rugby for lighter 
offences, such as making a noise 
in school-hours, talking loud when 
at lesson, and so forth. I expe- 
rienced it three times, and it was 
by no means a joke, for James, 
although a small man, had a very 
— arm. ‘The manner in which 
e performed it was this:—He took 
hold of the fingers, and with a wide 
lath struck the palm of the hand 
three times with much force. I was 
once sentenced to what was called a 
double caning, that is, three blows 
on each hand; but owing to an acci- 
dent that I had had with one of 
them when a child, which nearly oc- 
casioned the loss of it, I was com- 
pelled to receive the six blows on 
the other. It appeared beaten al- 
most to a jelly; at all events, it 
swelled greatly and turned black 
from the extravasated blood pro- 
duced by the blows. 

But we thought little of being 
caned on the hand,—there was no de- 
gradation attached to it, as there was 
to the vile exposure of the person 
on the flogging-block. The great 
Achilles was caned by Chiron when 
he committed a fault, as we are told 
by Juvenal :— 


“ Metuens virge jam grandis Achilles 

Cantabat patriis in montibus ; et cui non 
tune 

Eliceret risum citharedi cauda magistri?” 


It appears to be all but ridiculous 
to expect every boy to be a poet, 
but such is expected of him at our 
public schools. And yet it is only 
boys educated at public schools who 
are generally well grounded in pros- 
ody, and consequently able to read 
Greek and Latin poetry with pro- 
priety. It is true much of their time 
is occupied in learning, and their 
memory is absolutely burthened with, 
the rules of the said prosody; but 
they are, as I have observed, indis- 
pensable to the man who ventures 
to quote the classics, still more to at- 
tempt to write Greek or Latin verses. 
[ recollect when I was a school-boy 
a rich London sugar-baker, who had 
an estate bequeathed to him in it, 


came into our neighbourhood. He 
had the reputation of being a good 
classic, which I believe he was, and 
he was also fond of displaying his 
learning. When my brother and 
myself, however, well crammed with 
quantities, heard him say “divide 
et impéra,” we set him down as an 
impostor. ‘The fact was, he was pri- 
vately educated ; and in private edu- 
cation, if a boy shews no disposition 
to be a poet, he is not forced to be 
one of some sort, as is invariably the 
case at all our great schools. 

There was a joke—a stale one, I 
believe — played off at Rugby on 
boys in their first attempt to become 
poets; that is, when called upon to 
make what we called “ nonsense 
verses,” by selecting words of so 
many feet or proper quantities, for 
hexameter and pentameter lines, or 
what school-boys call long and short 
ones. I only mention this because 
it may amuse some of my female 
readers who may be ignorant of what 
takes place in our great schools for 
the opposite sex. I once witnessed 
the success, if such it may be called, 
of this joke. An Irish boy, by the 
name of L’Estrange, asked a bigger 
boy than himself to make him a 
verse or two. “ With all my heart,” 
said the more learned of the two; 
“take your pen and write as I dic- 
tate,” and he thus dictated the two 
last lines :-— 


‘‘Hos ego versiculos scripsi, sed non 
ego feci. 
Da mihi, preceptor, verbera multa, pre. 
» 
cor. 


The English of which is,—‘ I wrote 
these verses, but did not make them. 
I pray thee, master, give me many 
stripes.” 

I think I now see Paddy L’Es- 
trange, as he was called, shewing up 
these verses to Birch, and his sur- 
prise when the pedagogue told him 
he should certainly comply with his 
request, and have him flogged ; which 
he surely was as soon as school was 
over. 

With all its faults, and faults it 
has, [ am greatly in favour of a 
public school over a private one, and 
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for these reasons. In the first place, 
a boy in the one is made to know 
himself, and as there are other things 
than Latin and Greek —tam vite 
quam schole discere necesse est—es- 
sential to form a man’s character in 
after life, it is here that he will best 
acquire a knowledge of them. To 
heirs to large fortunes public edu- 
cation is most desirable, and I could 
name a few rich men of the present 
day whose only blemishes are the 
result of private education and not 
being made to know themselves 
sufficiently in their youth. An 
overbearing conduct is often the con- 
sequence of private education, and 
naturally so too. Then, as to the 
attainment of knowledge. Let a 
boy be never so dull, he must glean 
something at a public school from 
hearing what is daily going on in 
his form or class,—an advantage 
not afforded him in private tuition. 
Thirdly, emulation is the nurse of 
genius, and if a boy have some ge- 
nius, a spirit eager of distinction will 
naturally be awakened in him, and 
the odds are in favour of his making 
a scholar. Quintilian was of this 


opinion, and his authority must carry 


weight. He considered that, in a 
domestic education, a boy is in danger 
of being corrupted by injudicious 
fondness and evil example ; that he 
is not roused by the spur of emu- 
lation ; that he is deprived of proper 
opportunities of acquiring a just 
idea of his own powers, or that ac- 
tivity and dexterity of body and 
mind which he will find so necessary 
when he comes upon the great thea- 
tre of life. On the other hand, in 
public education—always given the 
preference to by the most renowned 
nations of antiquity —the morals, he 
thinks, are not greatly exposed to 
corruption ; emulation is roused, 
friendships are formed, all the powers 
of the mind are called forth to act 
with new vigour, and the youth is 
prepared to perform his part in life. 
‘To form the gentleman, nothing comes 
near a public school as the first step, 
and one of our universities after- 
wards. As far as my experience of 
life has gone, they have an advantage 
over the plan proposed by Pope, 
who says,— 

** To give a young mana good education, 
The army's the very best schoc! in the 

nation.’ 
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A great school is a miniature repre- 
sentation of the world at large, and 
he who has performed his part in the 
miniature scene has rehearsed it, as 
it were, for the greater. 

I do not think that one sincere and 
lasting friendship in a hundred, be- 
tween man and man, can be traced 
to schoolboy days,—that is, to their 
having been at the same school, at 
the same time. Still, as the princi- 
ples of English gentlemen are chiefly 
founded on the chaste models of 
classic antiquity, and as we read of 
many striking instances of friendship 
formed amongst illustrious men of 
ancient times, having school-fellow- 
ship for their base, this may be a 
matter of surprise, and likewise of 
speculation, as to whether or not the 
severities of our public schools may 
cause us in some measure to be averse 
to any thing that brings our school- 
boy days to our recollection. For 
my own part, I doubt whether, up 
to a certain place in it, the sufferings 
in a public school, to young boys 
tenderly brought up at home, are 
much short of those of the convict in 
a penal settlement, so terrified are 
they at the punishment that awaits 
their being incompetent to the tasks 
required of them. On this subject, 
however, I will enliven my narra- 
tive with two interesting anecdotes. 

Amongst the elegant letters of the 
younger Pliny, is the following one 
to his friend Romanus Trismus, 2 
contemporary subordinate officer in 
the province, whose interest it was 
his wish to promote :— 


re As you are my townsman, my school- 


fellow, and the earliest companion of my 


youth—as there was the strictest friend- 
ship between all parts of our family—can 
I fail, thus biassed as I am by so many 
strong and weighty reasons, to contri- 
bute all in my power to the advancement 
of your honours? The rank you bear in 
our province as decurio is a proof that 
you are possessed, at least, of a hundred 
thousand sesterces; but that we may 
also see you a Roman knight, I present 
to you three hundred thousand, in order 
to make up the sum requisite to entitle 
you to that dignity.” 


Here was a noble act of a Roman 
gentleman, who reminds us in an- 
other beautiful letter to a female 
friend (to whom he gave a hundred 
thousand sesterces for her marriage- 
portion, besides remitting a large 
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sum due to himself from her father, 
to protect his memory from the re- 
proach of dying insolvent), that, 
taking into account the dignity of 
his station and the expenses attend- 
ant upon it, his revenue was but a 
moderate one; and I will relate an- 
other equally generous of one of our 
own noblemen. 

The late Earl of Plymouth, for 
many years at the head of the hunt- 
ing throng ini Leicestershire, and one 
of the stanchest supporters fox- 
hunting ever had, heard that an old 
schoolfellow and brother-sportsman 
had been sorely disappointed of re- 
ceiving a large sum of money at his 
uncle’s decease. In fact, the voice of 
promise had been kept to the ear, 
but broken to the hope; and on his 
Yordship being acquainted with the 
fact, he sent his friend and school- 
fellow a cheque on his banker for 
twenty-five thousand pounds!! I 
stated this fact at the time in one of 
my Tours in the old Sporting Maga- 
zine, not to sound the tinkling cym- 
bal, for that would have annoyed the 
ear of the donor, but that it might be 
recorded to the honour of a British 
sportsman, and verify an assertion 
often previously made by me, that 
there is a kindred feeling amongst 
sportsmen rarely found amongst 
other classes of society. 

I now take my leave of Rugby 
school ; and the happiest day of my 
life was that on which I left it for 
good. I have heard it asserted that 
the days of a schoolboy are the hap- 
piest of his life. I did not find them 
so, although I had, when in the 
lower school, a protection from gene- 
ral fagging by having to get break- 
fast and tea, clean knives and forks, 
wash up tea-things, and to do other 
“odd jobs” for two boys who had 
the power to fag—my own brother 
one of them. I confess, however, I 
used to pity the hardships many 
of the young boys, not similarly pro- 
tected, were subjected to, by being 
sent to take up night-lines in the river 
Avon at four o’clock in the morning, 
instead of being in their beds; as 
also so often made to get other boys’ 
breakfasts when they ought to have 
been getting their own. “ Holloa, 
you sir,” was the cry generally issu- 
ing from some hard-hearted tyrant 
of the upper school —as he saw from 
his window some poor urchin sneak- 
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ing away towards his boarding- 
house to snatch a scanty breakfast, 
and which cry he dared not but 
listen to—“ Come up here and clean 
my shoes.” And often would that 
“urchin” be a lord or a lord’s son, 
of whom we had several in the 
school. 

The lord, however, as well as the 
lord’s son, was certain to have his 
turn in the routine of tyranny, and, 
perhaps, in this peculiar case the dis- 
cipline to which he was subjected, as 
the cleaner of shoes and knives, 
might turn to a good account on his 
subsequent walk through life. Then 
the home-sick boy; what are his 
sufferings for the first fortnight of 
the half-year, at a public school, 
with all the endearing recollections 
of home clinging to his memory, 
and not to be shaken off by the 
favourite pastimes of the heel ? 
And how often were they added to 
by the following brutal appeals to 
the recollections of sweet home :— 
“Poor little fellow,” a big, hard- 
hearted boy would say to alittle one, 
who could not disguise his feelings, 
and whose eyes told tales of his hav- 
ing given vent to his woe, “ you 
are thinking of mamma, are you? 
and the pony, and John the coach- 
man, and William the fvotman, and 
all your pretty little sisters.” The 
over-charged heart could seldom 
stand this; and the tears that fol- 
lowed, and the sighs that broke 
forth from the breast which con- 
tained them, were so many causes of 
amusement and delight to the stoical 
brute who was the occasion of them. 

I have described the joy I felt on 
my first start for Rugby school 
That was an easy task, but it would 
require an abler pen than mine to 
convey a just picture of the parting 
scenes on after occasions and all the 
feelings they gave birth to. A few 
particulars, however, may be simply 
stated, and trying ones they were. 
In the first place, there were my 
mother and six sisters all in tears at 
once. Old Sorton, the gardener, 
saying it was a trious bad job that 
the holydays were just over, as the 
cherries and apricots were getting 
ripe, or the cocks come into the 
woods, as the seasons of the year 
might be; whilst Molly Edge, the 
cook, with her apron over her eyes, 
was howling after us, as we rode 
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away from the stables to Shrewsbury 
or Namptwitch, as our route might 
chance to lie. But the worst of all 
was to come,—the parting from my 
father, who would accompany us a 
few miles on the road, and from 
Sampson, the pony, on the morrow. 
All henceforward was like a wild 
and dreary waste. It is true, we 
spent one day either at the Hall, 
near Shrewsbury, the seat of the 
Wingfields; or at Mr. Tomkinson’s 
of Namptwich ; or at that fine domain, 
Blithfield, the seat of the Lord Bagot 
of that day, as the chance of our 
route directed ; but neither one place 
nor another had any charms for me. 
All that I then cared for in life I 
was leaving behind me; and I saw 
nothing in advance but scenes and 
persons the very reverse of those 
which were in my rear. Instead of 
the comfortable bed-room, with a 
blazing fire on winter nights, with 
“mamma” coming, the last thing, to 
see that her dear boy was quite com- 
fortable ; with his faithful Bingo for 
his companion and guard ; my imagi- 
nation —I had rather have said my 
experience—pointed out to me the 
turn-up bedstead, its hard mattress, 
in the whitewashed dormitory of old 
Powell’s boarding-house, with the 
surly man-servant’s “ Get to bed 
with you!” in place of a kind mo- 
ther’s “ Good night.” Nor was this 
the worst of the prospect. The 
school-business was to me easy enough 
for reasons which I have already 
given; but still the punishing and 
self-degrading birch was always pre- 
sent to my mind, well knowing that 
it was often administered without 
fair discrimination, and, consequently, 
without being deserved. 

It is a melancholy reflection for 
any man to consider what he has 
done, compared with what he might 
have done. I make no doubt I 
might have profitted more than I did 
profit by passing through Rugby 
school ; but this I will say—For the 
small share of good taste displayed in 
my writings which the public voice 
has given me credit, I am indebted 
to the examples set before me by the 
masters and scholars of Rugby school. 

Although not connected with the 
intellectual welfare of the school- 
boys, I must say a word of two per- 
sons who administered to our bodily 
wants in more ways than one—I 
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mean old Powell and his wife, with 
whom my brother and myself boarded. 
The former was the very epitome of 
a country apothecary of those days, 
in his complete suit of drab clothes, 
cauliflower wig, and black-topped 
boots. But he was not a bad sort of 
a fellow in his way—a character quite 
as good as he could be expected to 
have, as the proprietor of a boarding- 
house for Rugby schoolboys ; and he 
had a fair share of practice amongst 
the best families in the neighbour- 
hood. His name is also handed down 
to posterity connected with a ver 
memorable event, no less than his 
being, professionally, instrumental to 
the hanging of Capt. Donellan, for the 
murder of Sir Theophilus Boughton 
by the means of distilled laurel- 
water of his own manufacturing. 
Then there was another association 
with the gallows in the history of 
this boarding-house in my time. “ Old 
Powell,” as we called him, took unto 
himself a partner to assist him in his 
out-of-doors business, forasmuch as 
the increasing size of his carcass made 
the motion of a horse fatiguing to 
him. ‘The said partner was a fine- 
looking man, in the prime of life, and 
a good fellow to the boys; in proof 
of which he would occasionally take 
one of them out riding with him on 
a whole holyday ; and I remember 
getting great credit in the school for 
having been seen to ride his black 
mare over a stile about three feet in 
height. He, however, fell a victim 
to ill-requited love. Finding there 
was no chance of his getting pos- 
session of the object of his affection, 
he determined on ridding himself’ of 
life and also of destroying the young 
lady. In the last-named attempt he 
succeeded by shooting her dead on 
the spot, but failed in that towards 
himself by the shot only partially 
taking effect. He was prepared with 
a poisoned pill, which he instantly 
swallowed on the attempt by the pis- 
tol failing; but his stomach revolt- 
ing from the nauseous drug, he 
lived to be tried by the laws of his 
country, and died by the hangman’s 
hands. 

Although I had an early pro- 
pensity for the higher branch of the 
medical profession, and have never 
ceased to lament my not having made 
it my election, I do not envy the 
life of a country apothecary and sur- 
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on. Not only his physical, but 
fis mental powers are put to a 
strong test by the nervous excite- 
ment the scenes into which his avo- 
cation leads him must cause; and 
nothing but the force of habit can 
enable him to witness, unmoved, the 
constant pictures of misery and an- 
guish which the habitations of his 
patients, the poor ones especially, 
too often present to him. I am led 
into this reflection merely for the 
sake of introducing an interesting 
anecdote connected with the history 
of this unfortunate man. In the 
middle of a dark and stormy night 
he was aroused from his bed during 
his partnership with “old Powell,” 
by a messenger in the person of a 
gipsy, who told him that a woman in 
his camp, in Lawford Lane, was in a 
most perilous situation in child- 
birth, and that unless instant and 
better assistance than her own people 
could afford her was given, death 
must ensue. Mr. at first hesi- 
tated, as most men would have done 
at placing themselves, at a dead 
hour of the night, in the power of a 
set of persons of a wild and desperate 
character as the gipsies of those days 
were; but being naturally a strongly 
nerved man—as, indeed, the sad act 
by which he forfeited his life proved 
him to be—he resolved upon going, 
merely taking the precaution of leav- 
ing his watch and money behind. He 
was very well treated in the camp, 
and having succeeded in relieving 
the sufferer, was asked to make his 
charge, but which he declined to do. 
I call this a very praise-worthy act; 
and, in consideration of it, added to 
the recollection of his kindness to the 
boys, in the house in which we 
boarded, I was much hurt at the me- 
lancholy end to which this poor man 
came, the result ofa passion which he 
had suffered to get the better of his 
reason. 

We are told to say nothing but 
what is good of the dead. But what 
if no good can be said? “Old Mother 
Powell,” as we called her, was no fa- 
vourite with the boys by reason of 
her too careful disposition. In other 
words, she was a regular skinflint, 
and did not keep us so well as she 
ought to have done for what she was 
paid. However, my brother and 
myself were dependent upon her 
only for our dinner, as we had a very 
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commodious study, with fire-place, 
&c. in which we, in conjunction with 
another boy, provided our breakfast 
and tea at our own cost. But where 
has been the mistress of a public- 
school boarding-house that was not 
hated by the boys, and plagued in 
proportion to her being hated? Hor- 
rible were the tricks we played this 
old housewife, who, after all, was 
quite as good as those she had to 
deal with deserved her to be. And 
I will give one sample of the “ horri- 
ble tricks,” in one of which I myself 
had a hand. Knowing that she had 
a tea-party one evening, we blew the 
fumes of assafoetida, by the means of 
a tobacco-pipe, through the key-hole 
of the door of the room in which her- 
self and friends were sitting, which 
drove them all out of it. And I am 
here reminded of a trick which Dr. 
James, our head master, was served, 
but it was before my time. The 
boys put a young donkey into his 
desk. When he came into school 
and found it there, he treated it as a 
good joke, saying, “Take him down, 
but pray don’t hurt the young doc- 
tor.” 

I have no university honours to 
boast of, nor do I wish to say much 
of my first appearance on the stage 
of life in the character of a cornet in 
a fencible cavalry regiment, called 
the Ancient British Light Dragoons, 
raised and commanded by the late 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., 
which so greatly distinguished it- 
self in the Irish rebellion of 1798. 
The severity of its losses may be 
judged of by the simple fact of my 
having been gazetted youngest cornet 
on the Ist of April, 1798, and be- 
coming nearly senior lieutenant in 
little more than a year and a half. 
In short, at least half'the complement 
of officers and men were either killed 
or wounded—seventy-three killed in 
six troops of forty-four men to a 
troop! I, however, repeat that I 
shall not dwell upon this scene of 
blood, the effect, I believe, of much 
bad management on the part of the 
government of those days; at all 
events, military men of the present 
time say, that were a similar out- 
break by the populace of Ireland to 
occur again, it would be put down in 
a quarter of the time, and with half 
the loss of life that occurred in put- 
ting down the rebellion in question. 
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Let us hope the experiment may not 
be repeated ; but if it should —and 
there are some symptoms indicative 
of the fact at the present time —aw- 
ful will be the responsibility of those 
persons who have contributed to fo- 
ment it, both by their language and 
example. Let them remember the 
astounding fact, that upwards of 
sixty-three thousand lives were lost ere 
the rebellion of 1798 was put down! 
As I profess to give a fugitive 
sketch of my own life, I proceed to 
state that in 1801 I took unto myself 
a wife,* and the first settled residence 
I had was in the town of Hinkley, in 
Leicestershire; and the reasons for 
setting myself down in so dull a one 
may as well at once be given. In 
the first place, I wanted to hunt in 
Leicestershire, having been given to 
understand by those who had hunted 
in that shire, as well as by all I had 
read of it, that hunting any where 
else was not in the least to be com- 
pared with it, ifnot expense and time 
thrown away. In the second, and 
principal one—for Hinkley at that 
time was not a good place to sojourn 
at, merely for the sake of hunting—an 
intimate friend of mine was domiciled 
there for the purpose of being under 
the care of the celebrated Doctor 
Chesher, for an injury to his spine, 
from riding a hard-pulling but very 
favourite hunter for several conse- 
cutive seasons. ‘This was paying 
dearly for riding “the finest thorough- 
bred horse ever foaled,” the character 
I heard George IV. give of the one 
in question, and I am sorry to say, 
even the skill of Dr. Chesher was in 
this case unavailing, and my friend 
was called from this world long be- 
fore his time, to the great regret of 
his near relations and very numerous 
acquaintance. 
have here been alluding to the 
late Mr. Roynon Jones, of Hay Hill, 
Gloucestershire, a sportsman of much 
renown, as his father had been before 
him. In his knowledge of greyhounds 
and horses he had not many equals, 
and to shew the effect of a high re- 
Pl m for this species of knowledge, 
will mention one anecdote touching 


* “She was the deugbter of William Wynne, of Caernarvonshire, once 
the county ; 
nethshire ; and great-¢ granddaughter of Sir Edward Williams, Bart., once Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and also great-grandfather to the late Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart., of Wynnstay, Denbighshire. 
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his fame for horse-flesh at the period 
to which I allude. Mr. Jones being 
forbidden to ride after hounds, his 
stud, during the two years he was 
at Hinkley, consisted of only two 
hunters and a gig-horse, the former 
of which he merely rode with his 
greyhounds, now and then appearing 
by the cover side with the foxhounds, 
but always in the sort of body armour 
put upon him by Chesher, with the 
hope of straightening his spine. His 
shewing the merits of these horses 
under such circumstances, beyond 
now and then hopping over a five- 
barred gate on one of them, for they 
were splendid timber - leapers, was 
out of the question ; but, strange to 
say, he sold one of them to the late 
Sir Horace, then Captain St. Paul, 
who visited Melton annually, for the 
enormous sum of seven hundred 
guineas! And I have an anecdote 
arising from the sale of this celebrated 
horse. I accompanied Mr. Jones to 
Lutterworth, where St. Paul was ap- 
pointed to meet him from Melton; 
and after the bargain was struck, my 
friend thus addressed me :—‘ Now,” 
said he, “ we will have some fun with 
old Marsh, of the Lutterworth Arms 
Inn. He is always bothering me 
about his fine judgment in horse- 
flesh, and I will put it to thetest. I 
will offer him Hermit (such was the 
name of the horse I am speaking of’) 
for forty pounds.” 

Arriving in the yard of the inn, 
the following dialogue took place :— 

Jones. “ Well, Marsh, howareyou? 
Do you want a good post-horse ?” 

Marsh. “I always buy a good 
horse if I can, sir.” 

Jones (leeringly). “ I know you do. 
No one has such good horses as you 
have, and that’s the reason I offer 
you this.” 

Marsh. “ What do you want for 
him, sir ?” 

Jones. “ Rather a stiff price ; but 
I know you won't regard it, as you 
will have good horses in your stable. 
I want forty pounds for him, and I 
warrant him sound.” 

Marsh. “ Let me see him go a yard 
or two.” 
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Jones (to his servant). “ Run him 
in hand on those stones; if he goes 
sound on them, you need not fear 
him on any ground.” 

Hermit, who was a remarkably 
true goer in his trot and very sound, 
stepped majestically over the broken 
pavement, nodding his head and look- 
ing proud of himself; when the dia- 
logue was renewed. 

Jones. “ Well, Marsh, what do you 
think of him ; will he do ?” 

Marsh. “ A good goer, sir, but he 
won't do at that money.” 

Jones. “ Why, you old fool, never 
talk to me again about your fine 
judgment in horse-flesh! I have, 
within this last half-hour, sold this 
horse for seven hundred guineas, and 
you are afraid to give as many shil- 
lings for him !” 

Here the amusing scene ended ; 
but the xe sutor ultra crepidam prin- 
ciple appeared in it. Many men are 
good judges of horses for certain 
purposes; but not one in a thousand 
persons who have been all their lives 
amongst those of a certain description, 
understands the fine and absolutely 
essential points of a hunter. 

And I have another anecdote touch- 
ing this horse. ‘The second day on 
which Captain St. Paul rode him 
with the Quorn hounds, it happened 
that Hermit was unwell; and having 
been hard pressed by his hard-riding 
owner, in a very quick run over 
the grass, he stood still in the middle 
of a field, and became convulsed. St. 
Paul bled him on the spot, and pro- 
bably saved his valuable life; but 
having been seen in the act by the 
late Mr. Loraine Smith, so celebrated 
for the happy illustrations of such 
scenes, both by his pencil and by his 
pen, the owner of Hermit, in the 
situation I have described him, soon 
appeared in the London print-shops, 
with these words under written :— 
“An Apostle administering comfort 
to a distressed Hermit.” 

Leicestershire, as a hunting county, 
was never in greater repute than at 
the time I am now speaking of. It 
was soon after the retirement of the 
celebrated Meynell from the master- 
ship of the Quorn hounds, which 
were then in the possession of the 
late Lord Sefton, ae kept them in 
grand style, residing in Quorn Hall, 
previously oceupied by Mr. Meynell, 
and afterwards by his son. His 
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lordship, however, greatly added to 
the house to accommodate his nu- 
merous friends, and also his own 
establishment; and built a stable 
which contained twenty-eight hunt- 
ers, and so contrived that every horse 
could be seen at one view. And a 
grand view it was, when lighted up 
at night with a patent lamp to every 
fourth stall ; so attractive, indeed, as 
to seduce ladies from the drawing- 
room, the covers of the corn-bins 
being planned as temporary sofas. 
Then what splendid horse-flesh did 
these stables contain! Lord Sefton, 
from his great weight and a desire 
to be in the foremost rank in the 
field —in the “ first flight,” as they 
term it in Leicestershire — gave im- 
mense prices for his horses; to the 
amount, indeed, in two or three in- 
stances, of a thousand pounds per 
horse. But horse-flesh was exceed- 
ingly high-priced in those days; and 
I remember his lordship offering 
eight hundred guineas to the before- 
mentioned Mr. Loraine Smith, for a 
horse he rode called Hollyhock, 
which he refused; and he after- 
wards dropped down dead with him 
in the field from the bursting of a 
blood-vessel at his heart. But the 
turn-out of the Quorn hounds at this 
time was altogether brilliant. Lord 
Sefton had two packs in his kennel, 
as almost all masters of hounds now 
have ; but he had what I have known 
no other master to have —namely, a 
huntsman for each pack. And these 
were both celebrated men in their 
way, — John Raven, many years 
huntsman to Mr. Meynell, and 
Stephen Goodall, afterwards hunts- 
man to the late Sir Thomas Mostyn 
in Oxfordshire. 

The cover-side was also a scene of 
great gaiety at the period I speak of. 
Independent of the visitors to his 
lordship, and his own family, who 
would often appear at the meet in 
their carriages—Lord Sefton with his 
four-in-hand at the head of them — 
the neighbouring villages contained 
several leading characters in the 
sporting world, most of whom had 
their teams; and when the road to 
the appointed cover served for wheels, 
they would be seen mingling with the 
gay throng. Amongst these were 
the celebrated Colonel Mellish, the 
late Lord Foley, Sir Henry Peyton, 
and the late Stephen Glynne—the 
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last three keeping house together at 
Mount Sorrell, near Quorn, and each 
having his team; the late Lords 
Wenlock and Maynard, with many 
others of this class, not forgetting the 
renowned ‘Thomas Asshelon Smith, 
who afterwards became master of the 
Quorn hounds, and whom Napoleon 
called Le grand chasseur d Angleterre. 

I regretted not having hunted in 
Leicestershire during the time the 
great Mr. Meynell was the master of 
the Quorn hounds, which he gave 
up to his son about three years pre- 
viously, and his son was succeeded 
by Lord Sefton. I had, however, 
the pleasure to see him several times 
in the field, and was in one instance 
astonished at the pace at which he 
rode over the country in a sharp 
burst from Thrussington; and how 
perfectly have I his figure at this 
moment in my mind’s eye on a cer- 
tain occasion. The hounds were 
drawing a strong gorse-cover, in one 
of the rides of which was Mr. Mey- 
nell, and myself close behind him. 
“ Tallyho !” cried Meynell, as a fox 
crossed the road, which, being over- 
hung with gorse, and consequently 


narrow, afforded him only a glimpse 


of him. “Twas a hare, sir,” ex- 
claimed a farmer, who was first in 
advance of Mr. Meynell,—the best 
authority in the land for knowing a 
fox from a hare. “ Get out of my 
way, you fool!” exclaimed the vete- 
ran; “do you think J don’t know 
a fox when I see him?” and urging 
his horse violently past him, began 
to scream, “ Tallyho !” with all the 
ardour of youth. It was a rich scene, 
and one which I should have been 
sorry to have missed, although I could 
not help feeling for the well-inten- 
tioned farmer who had exposed his 
ignorance, and received so severe a 
rebuke. But, generally speaking, 
Meynell was idolised by the sporting 
farmers and graziers in his hunt; 
and well might he have been, for 
although he would not wait more 
than a quarter of an hour at the 
cover-side for a duke, before throw- 
ing off his hounds, he would give the 
graziers who attended his hounds 
half-an-hour on mornings on which 
he knew a cattle-fair required their 
attendance. 

I cannot refrain from repeating a 
remarkable instance of the excellence 
of one most essential faculty ,to a 
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sportsman, in Mr. Meynell, at so ad- 
vanced an age. The hounds were 
drawing a gorse-cover, in which one 
of the pack challenged. Every one 
believed there was a fox in it, and 
prepared for a start. As this did not 
prove to be the case, Lord Sefton 
approached Mr. Meynell, who stood 
on some rising ground, and asked him 
if he knew what hound it was that 
threw his tongue on the gorse. Mey- 
nell said it was Concord. “ Not Con- 
cord,” replied Lord Sefton ; “ he was 
at my horse’s heels at the time. “ It 
was either Concord or Caroline” (his 
sister), resumed Meynell. Presently 
the huntsman came past with the 
pack. ‘“ Goodall,” inquired his lord- 
ship, “ what hound spoke in the 
cover?” “ Concord, my lord,” re- 
plied Goodall. I afterwards saw Con- 
cord killed by a kick from a horse 
ridden by a miller’s boy, who hap- 
pened to meet the pack in a road. 

I have said that horses were selling 
for immense prices in Lord Sefton’s 
time, and I expected to get a large 
sum for one of mine. The reason for 
my not having done so, when known, 
may operate as a warning to young 
and inexperienced sportsmen—and [ 
was both one and the other at this 
time—not to commit a like act of im- 
prudence. In the first place, my nag 
was a very fine animal of his kind, 
a silver grey on a black skin, a colour 
much sought after in those days by 
men who rode forward; and he had 
been one of a very few on the morn- 
ing of the mishap, who shewed at the 
finish of an exceedingly sharp burst, 
in which a very wide brook presented 
itself. The celebrated George Ger- 
maine, brother to the Duke of Dorset, 
who was one of the few, complimented 
me on the performance of my horse, 
and, of course, his name was up. In 
fact, I had only to mention my price, 
and a customer was at once at hand. 
But what followed? Why, when 
going with the hounds along one of 
the bridle-roads, with which Leices- 
tershire abounds, and at the moment 
when the eyes of many of the field 
were upon my horse, I must needs 
shew him off, by putting him at a 
good-sized fence instead of passing 
through the gate, which all the rest 
passed through. Now if there is one 
thing more than another likely to 
cause a hunter to swerve from a leap, 
the act I was guilty of was the one, and 
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it proved so in this case. Although 
a splendid fencer, my horse, hanging 
towards the crowd,—half refusing, 
half jumping, pitched on his head on 
the other side, sending me some yards 
beyond it. Alas, all the fat was in 
the fire! he was set down as an un- 
certain jumper, and not a word more 
was said about him at the time. He, 
however, soon redeemed his character 
by not only proving himself a first- 
rate hunter, but he distinguished him- 
self as nearly the best half-bred race- 
horse of his day, rejoicing in the name 
of Contract, by Windlestone, and 
was sold for three hundred guineas. 
I have, however, reason to believe he 
would have fetched two hundred 
more but for the fatal mishap. 

During my residence at Hinkley, 
Thad one bit of good luck; and in 
case of another war, a hint may be 
taken from it. My servant told me, 
at bed-time, that a drawing for the 
county militia was to take place on 
the morrow ; that himself and fellow- 
servant had subscribed half-a-guinea 
each towards procuring a substitute, 
in the event of either being drawn, 
and suggested the propriety of my 
following their example, as the price 
of a substitute was forty-six guineas! 
“ Put my name down the first thing 
in the morning,” said 1 ; and fortunate 
it was that I did so, for before the 
day passed over I was a Leicestershire 
militiaman ; and the certificate given 
me as serving by substitute exempted 
me from being drawn again. 

[ made the acquaintance of several 
very agreeable persons during my 
residence at Hinkley, and had the 
advantage of hunting with the late 
Lord Vernon's foxhounds, which at 
that period hunted what is called the 
Atherstone country, as well as that 
called the Sudbury, being the one 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his lordship’s own seat. Lord Vernon 
was an excellent sample of an Eng- 
lish nobleman, and was most de- 
servedly popular in the hunt amongst 
all descriptions of persons; and, as I 
said of his lordship in the character 
I gave of him as a master of foxhounds 
in a late number of the New Sporting 
Magazine, in allusion to the liberal 
hand with which his hunting establish- 
ment was conducted, it is only necessa- 
ry to state that he refused nine hundred 
guineas for three horses his hunts- 
man (the celebrated Sam Lawley) 
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rode. And here, also, is another hint 
which future masters of hounds may 
take very much to their advantage. 
I could name a few who would not 
refuse prices for the horses their 
servants rode. This is not fair 
treatment of them. Men who risk 
their necks every day for their bread, 
and are obliged to follow hounds, 
should not have their horses taken 
from under them because they have 
proved themselves good and safe 
ones—and this in great measure 
owing to the tutoring they themselves 
have given them in the field. 

In 1804 I became the tenant of 
Bilton Hall, between Rugby and 
Dunchurch, previously the property, 
in right of his wife, of the great and 
ever -to-be-respected Mr. Addison, 
but then belonging to the Hon. Ed- 
ward Simpson, brother to the Earl 
of Bradford. Only four years elapsed 
between my entering upon this most 
respectable old mansion and the death 
of Miss Addison, daughter of the 
immortal essayist, to a part of whose 
goods and chattels I took on entering 
upon the house. The character of 
that lady has been told by other pens 
than mine; and all I have to say of 
her is, first to speak to the good name, 
“ Lady Addison” (for such was she 
called by the middle and lower orders 
of her neighbourhood) left behind 
her, for a charitable feeling towards 
the poor; and next to confirm the 
report that she was of weak intellect, 
supposed to be the result of fits 
in her childhood. The writings of 
her father, however (the — 
papers especially), if somewhat be- 
yond her comprehension, were far 
from being beneath her regard ; for 
she was represented to me as much 
given to the perusal of them, and 
able to recite many favourite passages 
from memory. ‘The following cha- 
racter has been given of this lady :— 


** Miss Addison was the only child of 
Addison by Lady Warwick. Nature left 
her mind half finished, not raised to the 
average height of human intellect, yet 
not absolutely imbecile. She did not 
require the guardianship of the law. 
With this imperfect understanding, she 
possessed a gift which is sometimes 
found where there is no great power of 
thinking, — a memory which retained 
what was committed to it, to rather an 
unusual extent.” 


This exactly agrees with the ac- 
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count given to me by the person who 
managed her affairs in the capacity 
of land-agent,—a farmer and grazier 
by the name of Daniel, who resided 
in the village, in my time. And by 
the way, I can mention an extra- 
ordinary—almost incredible, circum- 
stance that occurred tohim. He was 
riding very fast at night on the Lon- 
don road, as the London and Chester 
mail was coming in an opposite di- 
rection. Being deaf, he did not 
hear it; and as he kept his head 
down to avoid a storm blowing in his 
face, he did not see it. Strange to 
say, his horse carried him straight 


between the leaders, when himself 


and his horse were knocked back- 
wards, without either being much 
hurt. 

Alas! the Spanish chestnut-trees in 
the long walk, planted by Addison 
himself, were cut down soon after her 
daughter's decease, by the next pee 
sessor of the property, an act which 
L considered the next thing to sacri- 
lege. At all events it was a violation 
of respect to the memory of the au- 
thor of a work written for all times, 
for all aRanRRTN ond forall cha- 


every che essay ist, and distinguished 
by many that no other can boast. A 
portrait of him had also been removed, 
against which not a word could be 
said, as it was but to be expected that 
any man would wish to exhibit to his 
friends the likeness of a man who 
had afforded them so much pleasure, 
and with whom it was an honour to 
be connected, if only by the circum- 
stance of marriage, as was the case 
here. 

There were several fine portraits 
in this house, with which, of course, 
I had nothing to do but to admire, 
and contrast the splendid dresses and 
noble bearing of the high personages 
they were intended to represent with 
my own comparative insignificant 
appearance and most unclassical cos- 
tume. There were, however, a few 
things amongst those purchased by 
me on entering the house, the non- 
possession of which I now much 
lament. Amongst them was an en- 
tire china dinner-service of a splen- 
did pattern, in which much gilt work 
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was introduced, and which had been 
used in Mr. Addison’s time. It was 
far from complete, the average acci- 
dents to which such brittle materials 
are exposed having curtailed it to a 
certain extent; still it composed a 
service, and the very idea of eating 
off the same plate off which the author 
of the Spectator had eaten, could not 
fail to interest any man not entirely 
divested of soul. And I greatly 
lamented the loss of these articles on 
another account. I made a present 
of them to a person who made me a 
most ungenerous return for what I 
considered a very valuable present. 
But such is the way of the world ; 
where we look for bread we often 
find a stone. 

Although Bilton was not, at the 
period I speak of, a good situation 
fora hunting man—inasmuch as what 
is now called the Dunchurch country, 
made such by Lord Litchfield, did 
not then exist; and I had generally 
long distances to reach the packs of 
Lord Sefton, Mr. Corbet, Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, or Mr. Warde who then 
hunted the Pytchley country (North- 
amptonshire), still I much liked the 
house and the neighbourhood. Some 
excellent land was attached to the 
former, the management of which 
occupied my leisure; I had an ex- 
tensive manor to shoot over; good 
fishing in the Avon, as well as in the 
several fine ponds on the domain, 
full of carp and tench ; in fact, I was 
here in the full enjoyment of do- 
mestic life. Then I had an advan- 
tage in having been at Rugby school. 
I was never molested by the boys in 
the least degree; and, in remem- 
brance of old times and custards, one 
of the first things I did was to volun- 
teer lending Queen* Rebecca’s hus- 
band ten pounds, which, as a matter 
of course, I never saw again. But 
old associations with school-boy days 
did not end here. My old master, 
Mr. Homer, performed the office of 
curate to the parish-church, dining 
every Sunday with me, and was often 
reminded of the unhandsome trick 
he served me, which has been already 
described. 

But it is not to be marvelled at 
that I should have stood well with 


* Rebecca Treen, a pastry-cook in the town of Rugby, at whose house I spent 


my money ; and who obtained the title of ‘‘ Queen,” from the extreme cleanliness of 
ber person and shop. 
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the Rugby boys, for I occasionally 
mounted one or two of them on a 
whole holyday, and had them to dine 
with me afterwards. On one occasion, 
however, I overshot the mark. I 
either made, or suffered two Welsh 
boys (distant relations) to make 
themselves so tipsy that I was afraid 
to send them home, and wrote a note 
the next morning to Dr. Inglis, who 
then had the school, saying that I 
had kept them all night because it 
rained, which it did. The doctor, 
however, would not have the excuse, 
and flogged them both for missing 
school in the morning, which [thought 
a severe, if not an uncourteous step, 
as we were on visiting terms at the 
time, and the doctor was a “ jolly 
companion” himself. 

My eldest son was born at Bilton, 
and the first day of his life had like 
to have been the last of mine. At 
all events I had a wonderful escape. 
The fact was this. My groom had 
purchased a horse of the late Earl 
of Craven, on speculation, he being 
at the time lame from a sand-crack, 
and, of course, requiring rest. Having 
sent a hunter on the preceding even- 
ing to Lutterworth, with the inten- 
tion of riding him the next day with 
Lord Sefton’s hounds at Whetstone 
(Gorse, the said groom told me I had 
better ride his new purchase to cover, 
which I consented to do. No sooner 
had I mounted him, however, in a 
plain snaffle bridle, than, setting up 
his back, he commenced plunging in 
the most vicious and wilful manner. 
Finding he could not unhorse me, 
and I feared to jump from his back 
lest he might kick me, he tried an- 
other experiment. He started off at 
full speed, threading the large trees 
in an extraordinary manner without 
coming in contact with any one of 
them; and, at length, as though de- 
prived of all sense, made for a wall 
about ten feet high, against which, 
had he reached it, we should both 
have been dashed to atoms. Most 
fortunately, when within a few strides 
of it, he slipped up, all fours, and we 
lay on the ground together in no 
enviable plight. It happened, how- 
ever, that a doctor was close at hand; 
in fact at the very moment in which 
the aecident occurred, Dr. Bucknell, 
whom all Rugby men of a certain 
standing recollect as keeping a large 
boarding-house, and also as eminent 
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in his profession, expecting to have 
been wanted in the night, had slept 
at my house, stepped out of it on the 
road to the stable to mount his horse, 
and, of course, rendered his assist- 
ance. No material injury was sus- 
tained ; but of all the narrow escapes 
from destruction —and I have had 
many—lI consider this to have been 
the narrowest, from the frightful 
rapidity with which the horse ran 
between the large trees without my 
having the smallest control of him ; 
and from his evident intention of 
attempting the wall, had he not fallen 
as he approached it. 

Within a day or two of that of 
which I have been speaking, my 
eldest son was born, a circumstance 
only worth mentioning for the sake 
of an anecdote. It happened that 
there was an eclipse of the sun at the 
hour of his birth, which induced me 
to say in jest that I should christen 
him Eclipse. Some officious person 
took the trouble to inform my father 
that I had actually done so, which 
called forth from him a rowing letter, 
dwelling at some length on the im- 
propriety of trifling with a solemnity 
which ought to be held sacred. 

Had my father lived to have seen 
this son of mine in his manhood, he 
would have at once produced him as 
a living instance in proof of his so 
often-repeated axiom,—which, by the 
way, he unfortunately acted upon to- 
wards myself, as I have already stated, 
—that a small independence is a bad 
thing for a young man, although very 
necessary for an old one. He (my 
son) has excellent abilities, and a very 
clear head ; but having a “ small in- 
dependence,” and being somewhat 
of an epicurean disposition, although 
in the true sense of that term, which 
is not always complied with, he has 
never been induced to enter upon 
any profession, although the road to 
several has laid open to him. In proof 
of his clearness of head, I may state 
the unusual fact, that at the age of 
ten years, it took a good chess-player 
to beat him. When I add to these 
mental qualifications, — qualifications 
of no small value,—an excellent dis- 
position and strictly honourable con- 
duet so far in life, it is not going too 
far to assert that society has sus- 
tained a loss, in that sort of vis inertie 
which has deprived it of the benefit 
that ab han. might say, must—have 
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resulted from the mental exertions 
of certainly a talented young man. 
Independent of classical associa- 


tions with the pleasing occupations of 


rural life, I had imbibed a taste for 
agriculture from my father ; and it 
was at Bilton that I first reduced it 
to practice. I sold some wether 
sheep of my own feeding for 4/. a- 
head in Smithfield market, which is 
no common price; and I remember 
giving Mr. Astley, of Hodson, the 
owner of the race-horse Magic, and 
celebrated for his breed of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, twenty guineas for a 
boar and a sow pig, being anxious to 
commence my piggery w with a good 
sort, which those really were ; for, al- 
though only fourteen weeks old when 
I purchased them, they measured 
thirteen inches in width across their 
shoulders. And I have something 
to say of cattle which may be useful 
to others. I fed eight beautiful, 
Devonshire, spayed heifers,—a de- 
scription of beef which always fetches 
the highest price in the market ; sold 
two of them at Rugby fair, and sent 
the remaining six to Smithfield. The 
expenses of the latter being deducted, 
they fetched exactly the same money 
—a little over 20/. each. 

There is one circumstance that oc- 
curred at Bilton which I wish I could 
forget; it, however, often occurs to 
my shame, and the only consolation is, 
that as it was the first, so was it the 
las’, offence of that nature of which 


I have to charge myself—that of 


striking a servant. The case was 
this :— 

In the month of September, I had 
a few friends dining with me, pre- 
viously to a day’s shooting on the 
morrow; and in the course of the 
evening a look at the stud was pro- 
posed. The stables were, of course, 
shut up; and word brought us that 
the groom was not to be found. Sus- 
pecting this was not true, I went in 
pursuit of him, having the lantern in 
my hand with which I proposed 
lighting my friends to the stables, 
and unfortunately pounced upon 
him. After breaking the lantern 
about the footman’s head for the lie 
he Jent himself to, I knocked down 
the groom, and otherwise ill-treated 
him. This was not only an ungen- 
tlemanlike act, but a very ungene- 
rous one towards a most excellent 
servant, whose only motive for deny- 
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ing himself was his not wishing the 
horses to be disturbed at ten o'clock 
at night. Meeting him the next 
morning, as we were shooting, on his 
return from Dunchurch, where a 
magistrate resided, I thought nothing 
less than that I should come under 
the lash of the law ; but no questions 
were asked, and the injured man re- 
spectfully touched his hat as he 
passed. It appeared he had not been 
to the magistrate, but to a friend, to 
assist him in making out his account ; 
and the sequel of the story is as ho- 
nourable towards him as it was the 
opposite in its origin, as regards my- 
self. On my settling with him, I 
added five pounds, as a plaster, which 
he accepted ; and then sent a message 
to me, saying that he was very sure 
I was sorry for what I had done, 
and that, if agreeable to me, he 
would continue in his place and re- 
turn the five pounds. The first offer 
[ accepted, but, of course, refused the 
last; and he continued three more 
years in my service—making nine in 
all; when he married my cook, and 
took a public-house, where he did 
very well. A better servant no man 
had. 

There is one of the largest rook- 
eries in Great Britain at the old 
place of which I have been speaking, 
—so large, indeed, as to have given 
the name of “ Bilton rook-feast” to 
a kind of wake held in the village at 
the time the young birds are con- 
sidered fit to eat. Independent of 
climbers, the gamekeepers of different 
neighbouring gentlemen used to at- 
tend with their guns; and I have 
known upwards of a hundred dozen 
birds taken of a morning. The pre- 
vailing method of dressing them was 
in a pie, when they are said to be 
hardly distinguishable from pigeons ; 
but, although my servants were 
fond of them, I never could persuade 
myself to taste them. I am, how- 
ever, enabled to say, that numerous 
as these birds were, I never found 
injury from them to my crops; and 
I greatly liked their cheerful cawing 
in the morning, as well as their 
soothing sounds in the evening. 
And how beautifully is this described 
by Washington Irving,—so much 
so, indeed, that I cannot refrain from 


quoting the passage :— 


“ About sunset, the garrison gives no- 
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tice of their return; their faint cawing 
will be heard from a great distance, and 
they will be seen far off like a sable 
cloud, and then nearer and nearer, until 
they all come soaring home. Then they 
perform several grand circuits in the 
air, over the hall and garden, wheeling 
closer and closer, until they gradually 
settle down upon the grove, when a pro- 
digious cawing takes place, as though 
they were relating their day’s adventures. 
I like at such times to walk about these 
dusky groves, and hear the various 
sounds of those airy people roosted so 
high above me. As the gloom increases, 
their conversation subsides, and they 
seem to be gradually dropping asleep ; 
but every now and then there is a queru- 
lous note, as if some one was quarrelling 
for a pillow, or a little more of the 
blanket. It is late in the evening before 
they completely sink to repose ; and 
then their own anchorite neighbour, the 
owl, begins his lonely hootings from his 
bachelor’s hall in the wood.” 

No one can describe the beauties of 
nature who has not felt their power ; 
and I could fain persuade myself that 
Irving had Bilton rookery in his eye 
when he penned those elegant 
words. 

Philosophers say, that when we 
look back, we should direct our views 


to those things which pleased us 


most. Amongst the various cha- 
racters which I have come across in 
life, I never met with one more sin- 
gularly amusing than the late Rev. 
John Shugborough, of Bourton, in 
the county of Warwick, whose par- 
sonage is within four miles of Bilton, 
and close to the house of his cousin, 
the late John Shugborough, who was 
the squire of the parish, and a man of 
good estate. But the parson was the 
man for my money, and I think I 
may say he was unique,—at all events, 
there never can be another * Old 
Jack Shugborough,”—for such was 
he called, and as such was he known 
throughout the county. But I will 
endeavour to draw something like a 
portrait of him. 

When I first knew Jack Shugbo- 
rough, he was in about his sixtieth 
year, hale and heart-whole in ap- 
pearance, with a fine expressive 
countenance and very penetrating 
eye. He was a single man, never 
having been otherwise, with an in- 
come of upwards of five hundred a- 
year, besides his glebe farm which he 
oecupied ; and he was reported to 
have one of the best cellars of wine 
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in Warwickshire. But when seen 
on week-days, how unique and un- 
canonical was his appearance! In 
the first place, a white nightcap co- 
vered his head, both indoors and 
out; and in the next, a short, brown- 
ish, straight-cut coat, with yellow 
leather breeches, never very clean, 
were the distinguishing features in 
his costume. But, strange to say, it 
was only in this peculiar costume 
that he was really “Jack Shugbo- 
rough,” the life and soul of a party. 
On a “drawing-room day,” as he 
would call a dinner-party, at which 
there were ladies, and when he was 
compelled to have recourse to knee- 
breeches and black silks, leaving the 
nightcap and leathers at home, he 
was only the shade of his real cha- 
racter. And yet it was in church 
that the extravagance of Jack’s cha- 
racter appeared. His method of do- 
ing the duty was, to say the least of 
it, so ridiculous, that it was only 
those who were accustomed to hear 
him that could refrain from indulg- 
ing in laughter. As for myself, I 
was never so hard put to it to pre- 
serve decency as when, whilst on a 
visit to his cousin, the squire, I at- 
tended his church, despite of his per- 
suasion to the contrary. In the first 
place, there was something irresisti- 
bly ludicrous in his pronunciation of 
words and the tone of Jack Shugbo- 
rough’s voice ; and the next, his joining 
in the psalmody was past all bounds. 
He would sing, aloud, as many verses 
as he could remember; and then, beat- 
ing time with his fist on the desk, ac- 
tually whistle the tune to the others, 
until the psalm or hymn was con- 
cluded. Notwithstanding all these 
oddities, he was as much beloved in 
his parish, in which he strictly per- 
formed his duties, as a clergyman, as 
he was liked in society as a most 
amusing companion and friend. But 
Jack Shugborough must have con- 
sidered himself something more than 
an oddity, as the following anecdote 
of him will shew. He was asked 
why he did not go to Stamford to 
see a relation of his who was under 
the care of the eelebrated Dr. Willis 
for a temporary aberration of mind. 
“T had better keep away from that 
place,” he replied ; “ they will per- 
haps keep me there when they have 
once got me within their walls.” 

In return for the many hearty 
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laughs he afforded me, I had the 
pleasure of thinking, that ifI did not 
absolutely save the life of this ec- 
centric cee I was the means 
of preventing his taking that sort 
of cold which might have put it 
in no small jeopardy. Ie had been 
dining at his cousin’s, where, on cer- 
tain occasions, he had the privilege of 
coming in his leathers, and other 
strange costume for a clergyman, and, 
as usual, was the life ofa party on one 
occasion of which I myself made one. 
And, as usual, he did not make his 
appearance in the drawing-room, but 
took his departure for the parson- 
age, not two furlongs distant from 
the hospitable mansion of the squire. 
Some twenty minutes afterwards, 
at the conclusion of an air on 
the piano, I heard a strange noise, 
and directed the attention of others, 
to ascertain what it could be. One 
pronounced it to be the moaning ofa 
cow; another, the grunting of a hog ; 
at length our host exclaimed, “ Is it 
not Jack?” Sure enough it was. 
Bacchi plenus, he had taken too 
great an offing, in his way through 
the grounds, and flat on his back did 
we find him. 

It was during my residence at 
Bilton that a reform in one of the 
habits of my life took place, to which, 
as well as to the object for which it 
was accomplished, do I attribute 
having laid the foundation for the 
almost uninterrupted state of health 
[ have enjoyed up to the present 
hour; when I can truly say, and 
with gratitude say it, I have no 
physical cause either for aches or 
pains. Up to this period, partly the 
effect of example in very early days, 
and partly of having been a member 
of a military mess, at which any 
thing but the teetotaling system was 
practised and esteemed, I was much 
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inclined to be fond of my bottle. 
Recollecting, however, what St. Paul 
said to the Corinthians, that “ every 
man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things,” which words 
of the apostle had reference to the 
sports and pastimes of earlier days 
than his own, and in which those 
who wished to excel had their bodies 
purified and lightened by temperance, 
and braced and hardened by exercise ; 
and as it was my anxious desire to 
excel in the sports of the field, hunt- 
ing especially, to the enjoyment of 
which the practice of these self-de- 
nying virtues are to a certain degree 
indispensable —in other words, I as- 
pired to the corruptible, if not to the 
incorruptible, crown—I thus con- 
versed, as it were, with myself. 
“ This drinking a bottle of port wine 
six days in the week,” said I, “ and 
perhaps two on the seventh, will 
never do. My nerves will be shaken, 
and I shall be an old man before my 
time. I will at once abandon the 
disgraceful and destructive practice.” 
In fact, no sooner did I become a 
sportsman than I became a temperate 
liver, and such have I continued to 
be to the present day. And here, 
independently of its preserving the 
manly character, is one of the bene- 
fits arising from field-sports, fox- 
hunting especially. As 1 have be- 
fore said of them, if closely looked 
into, they may not satisfy pure mo- 
rality ; but that they are powerful 
incentives to temperate living is a 
fact too well known to be disputed. 
When Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith 
hunted his own hounds, in Leicester- 
shire, six times in the week, he al- 
lowed himself one pint of wine, out 
of a pint bottle ; and Mr. Osbaldiston, 
who performed the same severe work 
for several years, oftener drank less. 
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SOME OF THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 


Tue poet Cowley, in presenting 
his works to the University of Ox- 
ford, awoke all the fantastic harmony 
of his ingenious spirit to celebrate 
the stores of learning which its 
famous library contained. He be- 
held the Paradise of the Muses, from 
whose verdant recesses no fiery sword 
repulsed the reverent pilgrim. Star 
after star of genius and of erudition 
shone around him, until 


“A thousand lights into one brightness 
spread.” 


Now what a library was to Cow- 
ley, a picture-gallery is to every man 
of feeling and of taste. There the 
long train of magicians wait upon the 
lamp of Genius ; there the genii seem 
to rear the marble column, or to 
swell the glittering sail, or to wave 
the darkness of the solemn _pine- 
woods, or to kindle the clouds into 
gold, or to wait the soul into Paradise, 
as the finger of Claude, or of Poussin, 
or of Rubens, or of Guido, may 
happen to press the ring and summon 
all the sorcery of the intellect. 

A picture-gallery, moreover, ad- 
dresses a larger company than a li- 
brary. Alison supposes the pleasure 
which persons in general derive 
from any celebrated painting, to be 
insignificant when compared with 
that of an artist possessed of any 
common degree of candour. What 
to the ordinary spectator is only an 
accurate representation of nature, is 
to the refined cultivator of art a 
beautiful exertion of genius and a 
perfect display of skill. The intri- 
cacy or sublimity of the design, the 
difficulties of the execution, the won- 
derfulness of the light and shade, 
the harmony of arrangement, all fill 
the bosom of the accomplished spec- 
tator with varying emotions, and 
admiration of the painter blends it- 
self with the beauty of the picture. 
We apprehend that a fallacy is often 
wrapped up in this reasoning. That 
Virgil should enjoy the music of an 
ode of Horace, that Raphael should 
perceive any minute indication of 
power in the composition of M. An- 


gelo, seems to be not only obvious, 
but unavoidable. The eyesight of 
genius darts its own splendid lustre 
into the mysteries and difficulties of 
art. But the eyes of genius are 
often discoloured by the influence of 
a peculiar atmosphere of thought, 
not to speak of the internal disorders 
of the understanding and of the 
moral feelings which frequently affect 
the vision of taste. Gray was blind 
to the splendour of Collins. This, 
however, must be admitted, that the 
appreciation of the higher works of 
genius, whether in literature or in 
art, can only be obtained by edu- 
cating the faculties. Payne Knight 
said that he had seen more delight 
expressed at a piece of wax-work, or 
a painting of a mackerel on a deal 
board, or a pheasant on a table, than 
he ever observed to be produced by 
the “ Apollo” of the Belvidere or the 
“'Transtiguration” of Raphael. The 
same indifference characterises the 
ignorant spectator of the scenery 
of nature, and the remedy is the 
same : first, cultivation of the mind ; 
then frequent study of the landscape 
or the picture. Nature is only one 
magnificent picture-gallery; and a 
picture-gallery ought to be a trea- 
sury of the portraits of Nature. 

But before we speak of any of 
those works of art which continue to 
enchant the world, let us make one 
or two remarks upon the moral edu- 
cation of the painter. 

When Alexander led his army into 
Asia, and distributed large gifts among 
his captains, he was asked what he 
reserved for himself. He answered, 
“ Hore!” Let the painter engrave 
this magical word upon the door of 
his studio. When Nicholas Poussin 
arrived at Rome, his friend Marino, 
the Italian poet, who had known him 
at Paris, was setting out for Naples. 
The painter was thus deprived of his 
immediate patronage and protection.” 
Poussin was unknown at Rome, and 
he experienced great difficulty in dis- 
posing of two battle-pictures (after- 
wards in the cabinet of the Duke 
de Nouilles) for fourteen crowns. 


* Felibien : Entrétiens sur les Vies et les Ouvrages ses Peintres, t. iv. p. i. 
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Having painted a prophet, he could 
only obtain for it eight francs ; while 
a young artist in the same city re- 
ceived four crowns for copying it. 
Poussin was then thirty years old. 

A painter of our own country may 
add to the encouragement given b 
Poussin. Jackson cherished his 
dawning taste for art even while 
working on his father’s shop-board, 
by visiting the picture-gallery of 
Castle Howard. He came to London, 
and was cheered on his way by the 
friendship of the accomplished Sir 
G. Beaumont. His progress to fame 
was by tardy steps; after seven years 
of anxious labour in oil-painting, his 
pictures continued to hang at the top 
of the exhibition — decorations, not 
spectacles. Jackson, however, per- 
severed; gradually they descended, 
until they challenged attention by 
the side of the most eminent con- 
tributors. And let it cheer the faint- 
ing heart, and brighten the tearful 
cyes of genius, to remember that the 
most exquisite landscape of Albert 
Cuyp—a picture, through which the 
beauty of his pencil shines in all its 
richness — after having been pur- 
chased for about one shilling in the 
Dutch town of Hoorn, was trans- 
ferred to the gallery of Sir Robert 
Peel at a cost of 350 guineas; that 
Hogarth received for his six pictures 
of “ Mariage 4 la Mode,” only 1102., 
and in 1797 Mr. Angerstein pur- 
chased them for 1381/.; that Claude, 
born in the cradle of Poverty, and 
rocked by the hand of Want, without 
patrons, without friends, struggled 
into notice, until he appeared above 
the mists that hang round the hill 
of reputation ; and every hand was 
held out to lead him into the temple 
of Fame. Nor let the sincere aspirant 
despair, even while gazing on the 
sepulchre of a Peruzzi, a friend of 
Raphael — modest, yet insulted by 
his fellow-students; toiling for a 
miserable pittance at Sienna and 
Bologna; plundered of every thing 
at the sacking of Rome ; and, finally, 
poisoned in the flower of his years 
by the jealousy ofa rival. Let him 
not weep, even though a Wilson 
takes his last look of the setting sun 
without beholding his own monu- 
ment upon the field of time ; let him 
value his art for itself; let him ac- 
knowledge, as he is folded to the 
bosom of Intellectual Beauty, and 
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gazes up into that face which she 
unveils only to them whom she loves; 
—let him, we say, acknowledge, that 
the bitterness of disappointment is 
past; that the cloud of grief is 
vanished away; that for his suffer- 
ing, a recompense has been given ; 
that into all the wounds of his spirit 
balm has been poured. 

Let him also learn to hope for 
ripening powers, as well as for endur- 
ing glory. 

When Titian was under the tuition 
of Gentile Bellino, that artist assured 
him that he would never succeed in 
painting. Bellino, with his cautious 
and dry mediocrity, could not un- 
derstand the rapid enthusiasm of the 
future master of Venetian colouring. 
‘Titian laughed at the prophecy, and 
sought a master with a purer taste. 
This was a slight circumstance, full 
of danger to the future studies of the 
painter; yet we regret to find that 
the remembrance of it did not awaken 
any feeling of magnanimity in the 
breast of ‘Titian, when he had arrived 
ateminence. Happening to enter the 
room where his pupil Tintoret was 
working, he discovered him to be the 
author of some figures of so much 
merit, that he resolved to dismiss him 
from the house without delay. Tin- 
toret besought him in vain to re- 
linquish so severe a determination ; 
but Tintoret neither despaired nor 
relaxed his energy of application. 
Indignation quickened the fire of 
ambition ; and, still more to inflame 
his enthusiasm, he wrote this sentence 
upon the walls of his chamber, “ The 
drawing of Michael Angelo, the 
colouring of Titian.” His labours 
prospered, his genius ripened, and 
A. Carracci wrote from Venice that 
he had sometimes seen Tintoret equal 
Titian. 

It is a fatal error, shared by authors 
as well as painters, to suppose that 
the fire of genius blazes without 
kindling, whereas the glimmer long 
precedes the flame. Those purple 
hues, that dazzle the eye on the robes 
of Titian, were not sprinkled on the 
canvass without an effort; he made 
accurate copies of the es and then 
converted them, gradually and with 
minute touches, into those radiant 
draperies. Vandyck could finish a 
portrait in a day; and Teniers, in a 
few hours, could call into all the 


truthfulness of life a Flemish group. 
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But the answer of the Spanish sculp- 
tor will explain their facility. Cano 
was reproached for demanding so large 
a remuneration for an image which 
he had carved in twenty-five days. 
“T have been fifty years learning to 
make this image in twenty-five days,” 
was the reply. The understanding 
-— inherit from nature its flexibility 
and strength; but the grace of its 
movements must, in some measure, 
be taught by art. 

Walk into that meagre structure 
which stands near St. Martin’schurch, 
and there trace the footsteps of Genius 
from infancy tomanhood. The num- 
ber of pictures at present in the 
National Gallery, is 177; the tardi- 
ness of our approach to and affluence 
in the treasures of art may be readily 
conceived by comparing our own 
with some Continental collections. 
At Berlin the visitor finds 900 pic- 
tures admirably arranged ; at Munich, 
1600. The Florentine Gallery con- 
tains about 1500 pictures ; that of the 
Louvre, 1350 ; that of Dresden, 1200; 
and that of Frankfort, called imto 
recent existence by the enterprise of 
an individual, 340. Far be it from 
us to take numbers as data for a 
valuation of works of art; a single 
Claude might outweigh, in the gold 
of true fame, all the canvass that 
could be crowded over St. Paul's; 
as a canto of Spenser would exceed 
in costliness and beauty all the origi- 
nal poetry which has ever issued 
from Paternoster Row. Let us hear 
Mrs. Jameson :— 


‘* We possess one of the finest pictures 
of the Florentine school in ‘ The Raising 
of Lazarus ;’ but the school of Raphael 
is not adequately represented iti the ‘ St. 
Catherine,’ beautiful as it is. We may 
esteem ourselves rich in Correggios, also 
in pictures of Claude, and of Nicolo and 
Gaspar Poussin, and of Annibal Carracci 
and his school. We are poor in fine 
Specimens of some of the best of the 
early Italian masters ; of Gian Bellini, of 
Francia, of Perugino, the master of 
Raphael, of Fra Bartolomeo, of Frate 
Angelico,— 


‘ The limner cowl’d, who never raised his 
hand, 

Till he had steep’d his inmost soul in 
prayer,— 


and others who flourished in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, we have as 
yet nothing ; of Titian we have only one 
very good picture, not one of his wons 
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drous portraits. The only Giorgione is 
doubtful. Of the gorgeous Paul Vero- 
nese and the fiery Tintoretto, there is 
nothing of consequence. Of the power 
and splendour of Rubens we have some 
fair examples. Of Salvator Rosa, whose 
great works are so often met with in 
England, we have but one picture —a 
noble one, it must be allowed. There 
are two fine Marillos, but of Velasquez 
nothing ; for the picture which bears his 
name is cértainly not his; and of the 
other great masters of the Spanish school, 
— Alonzo Cano, Zarbaran, Coello, el 
Mudo, el Greco, not one picture. We 
are as yet most poor in the fine masters 
of the Dutch school. There is not a 
single specimen of Hobbima or Ruys- 
dael. ‘The speciniens of Vandervelde are 
insignificant ; and of the beautiful con- 
versation- pieces of Terburg, Gerard 
Douw, Netscher, Metza, Ostade, Franz 
Mieris, and their compeers, not one. 
But what is most extraordinary, and al. 
most melancholy, is our poverty in the 
works of Vandyck, a painter almost na-~ 
turalised among us, whose best years 
were spent in England, whose best works 
belong to us and our history. The only 
very good picture of his here — the por- 
trait styled ‘ Gevartius’—as a specimen 
of what his pencil could do, is invaluable, 
but otherwise not interesting.” 


Let us, with Mrs. Jameson lean- 
ing on our arm, take a rapid look 
of affection on a few of the pictures 
which have long been our dearest 
flowers in the garden of art—our 
earliest visitation and our last. Side 
by side hang two pictures of Titian, 
in which the magic of the enchanter 
has been thought to be pre-eminently 
conspicuous. ‘The first is “ Venus 
endeavouring to detain Adonis from 
the Chase ;” the second is ‘“* Bacchus 
and Ariadne.” The first picture of 
the Venus, Mrs. Jameson supposes 
to have been painted by Titian for 
the Farnese family, and to be now 
at Naples; while the most famous of 
the repetitions she thinks to be that 
which Titian painted for Philip 1. 
when Prince of Spain, and about the 

riod of his marriage with our own 
Queen Mary. ‘Titian was then in his 
seventy-seventh year. The picture 
now in our National Gallery, though, 
of course, a repetition, is justly con- 
sidered to be one of the original pic- 
tures which Titian painted to please 
his friends. It was brought to Eng- 
land in 1801, and, together with the 
“ Ganymede” and G. Poussin’s glori- 
eus landscape of the ‘ Sacrifice of 
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Isaac,” was sold for 6000 guineas. The 
“ Bacchus” was snatched from Italy 
by Mr. Day during the troubles of the 
French invasion. It was brought to 
England by Mr. Buchanan, purchased 
by Lord Kinnaird, from whom it 
passed to Mr. Hamlet, and was finally 
placed among the treasures of the 
nation in 1825. Of this picture criti- 
cism has always spoken with rapture; 
and in the attitude of a worshipper 
rather than a judge, “ Is there,” 
asks Charles Lamb, with an intoxica- 
tion of admiration, as if Bacchus had 
crushed one of the richest clusters 
into his lips, “ any thing in modern art 
in any way analogous to what Titian 
has effected in that wonderful bringing 
together of two times in the Ariadne? 
Precipitous, with his reeling Satyrs 
around him, repeopling and reillumi- 
nating suddenly the waste places, 
drunk with a new fury beyond that 
of the grape, Bacchus born in fire, 
fire-like, flings himself at the Cretan. 
This is time present. But from the 
depth of the imaginative spirit, Titian 
has recalled past time and made it 
contributory with the present to one 
simultaneous effect. With the desert 
all ringing with the mad cymbals of 
his followers, made lucid with the 
presence and new offers of a god,— 
as if unconscious of Bacchus, or but 
idly casting her eyes, as at some un- 
concerning pageant, her soul undis- 
tracted for ‘Theseus, Ariadne is still 
pacing the solitary shore, in much 
heart-silence, and in almost the same 
local solitude with which she awoke 
at day-break to catch the forlorn last 
glances of the sail that bore away the 
Athenian.” 

Some of Titian’s own fervid colour 
seems to have dropped on the writer 
of this panegyric, and truly every 
spectator of taste will gladly re-echo 
the praise; though, perhaps, with a 
slight reservation. For ourselves, we 
venture to confess that the perspec- 
tive appears to us very imperfect ; 
the sky not only to be unnatural, 
but ineffective; and the figure of 
Ariadne herself to present some of 
the heavy outline of Rubens. Price 
has remarked the massiveness of the 
prophets and sybils of Michael An- 
gelo, and Raphael, Bartolomeo, &c. 
We presume to discover some of this 
massiveness in the Ariadne; being 
conscious at the same time that the 
objection has never been taken be- 
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fore, and feeling almost an internal 
shudder of superstitious fear, while 
criticism lays its sacrilegious hand 
upon the sanctity of Titian’s ge- 
nius. M. Passavant thinks the 
figure of Ariadne, fleeing along 
the sea-shore, to possess an inde- 
finable grace; and Waagen notices 
the elegance and animation of her 
surprise, and thinks the blue moun- 
tains and the dark foliage of the trees 
to be marked by excessive beauty. 
Nor should we omit the ingenious 
remark of Reynolds, that “the figure 
of Ariadne is separated from the great 
group, and is dressed in blue,” in 
order to compose, together with the 
line of the sea, that quantity of cold 
colour which Titian thought neces- 
sary to throw out the great group in 
all its brilliancy, “ which group is 
composed, with very little exception, 
entirely of mellow colours. But as 
the picture in this case would be 
divided into two distinct parts, one 
half cold and the other warm, it was 
necessary to carry some of the mellow 
colours of the great group into the 
cold part of the picture, and a part 
of the cold into the great group; ac- 
cordingly Titian gave Ariadne a red 
scarf, and to one of the Bacchante a 
little blue drapery.” 

From Titian turn to Murillo— 
how startling the contrast! Our 
native air is known to exercise a very 
important influence on our physical 
constitution throughout our life. 
Perhaps an analogy may be traced in 
the effects of our early studies and 
pursuits upon the constitution of the 
mind. The atmosphere of a book 
or a family affects the health and 

rowth of the intellectual faculties. 

low often can we trace back the 
sickliness of the fancy, the debility 
of the judgment, the deformity of 
the taste, to some early association 
and society with a particular author! 
A few conceits from the casket of 
Ovid, are still seen to sparkle upon 
the singing robes of Milton. This 
influence of early habit is perceptible 
in painters. Murillo commenced his 
career of art by painting beggars, and 
village festivals, and peasant chil- 
dren. His path to excellence is 
marked by the disposition of his 
youth. He passed from the fair into 
the cathedral, with the face and 
amusements of common life still 
swimming before his eyes. ‘Thus, in 
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“The Infant St. John, with the 
Lamb,” now in the National Gallery, 
we recognise the features of the 
Spanish boy, sublimed, indeed, into a 
higher tone of expression and ani- 
mated with a purer sensibility, but 
still ready, as it were, to shinethrough 
the mist of holier expression that 
conceals them, as with a veil. 

There is one circumstance con- 
nected with this picture, related 
by Mrs. Jameson, which is too 
interesting to be omitted. “ The 
Infant St. John,” together with its 
companion, “ The Good Shepherd,” 
were for many years in the collection 
of Sir Simon Clarke, at Oakhill. 
The dispersion of that collection in 
1840 brought the “ St. John” into 
the possession of Lord Ashburton, 
from whose hands it passed to the 
government, and became the property 
of the nation; but “Christ as the 
good Shepherd,” was purchased by 
the celebrated banker, Rothschild, 
for 3900 guineas, and now adorns his 
villa at Gunnersbury. What a train 
of mournful and bewildering thoughts 
must that picture awaken in a Hebrew 
bosom ! 
eighteen centuries must crowd into 
a Hebrew eye! while the remote 
horizon of time is reddened with a 
temple and a city in flames, and all 
the legions of Rome, with the abomi- 
nation of desolation in their train. 
The picture was, of course, suggested 
by that beautiful parable in the tenth 
chapter of St. John, where our Lord 
describes the sweetness and compas- 
sion of his sacred and ministerial 
character. If the ancient Jews were 
priched to the heart by the preaching 
of an apostle, and inquired in trem- 
bling grief what they should do to 
be saved ;—surely a modern Jew, 
when gazing upon this representation 
of Him who had no honour in his 
own country, will be also pricked to 
the heart by the narrative of the be- 
loved disciple, “ I am the good Shep- 
herd ; the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. ° = - 
Iam the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine. 
As the Father knoweth me, even so 
know I the Father; and I lay down 
my life for the sheep. - And other 
sheep I have which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice ; and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 


Ilow the solemn history of 
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The National Gallery may be 
thought to derive a very large por- 
tion of its interest from the possession 
of some ofthe master-pieces of Claude. 
Nine of his landscapes decorate the 
walls. 

** Where towers and temples, mouldering 


to decay, 
In pearly air appear to die away.” 


Upon many of the pictures in 
that collection the visitor lingers, from 
respect and reverence to the painter ; 
but before these works of Claude, we 
pause for their own sake. The dew 
and the sunshine of his pencil still 
brighten them. There the glow of 
his imagination still shines. Pepys 
mentions a flower-pot painted by 
Simon Varelst, in which the drops 
of dew hung to the leaves, so that 
he was obliged to put his finger to it 
again and again, to feel whether his 
eyes deceived him. We see the 
same illusion in the swimming mois- 
ture of the eyes of Gevartius, by 
Vandyck ; and who does not ex- 
perience a similar sensation of be- 
wildering admiration when looking 
into one of Claude’s landscapes? We 
hold our faces to the sun, and feel 
the golden light playing over our 
cheeks. It has been observed, that 
every fine Italian picture displays its 
beauty by night, and that it does this 
in exact proportion to the obedience 
which the painter manifested to the 
great laws of colour. The famous 
eulogy of Claude, that one of his 
landscapes would illuminate a room, 
is known to every reader. In the 
National Gallery, the student is ena- 
bled not only to examine and deeply 
ponder the excellences and peculiari- 
ties of Claude, regarded individually, 
but also to view him in relation to 
the great masters of his art. Mrs. 
Jameson advises the student to “ look 
well into one of Claude’s lovely ideal 
creations—for instance, No. 14, or 
No.61,—and then to pass on to those 
of Nicolo and Gaspar Poussin — per- 
haps the ‘ Land-storm’ (No. 36), or 
the ‘Phocion’ (No. 40), or the 
‘View of l’Aricia’ (No. 98),—and 
then to the ‘Chateau of Rubens’ 
(No. 66),” and learn the different as- 
pects under which Nature presented 
1erself to these best beloved of her 
children. It may be assumed as a 
general axiom, that nothing from the 
pencil of Claude is unworthy of the 
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painter ; there will, of course, be in 
art, as well as in poetry, dimmer re- 
velations of genius, fainter rays of 
internal light, as some little shadow 
passes over the resplendent shrines 
of fancy,—but the tincture of the 
light will be the same, and may be 
decomposed by criticism into the same 
elements of beauty. We make these 
observations with particular refer- 
ence to that landscape of Claude in 
the National Gallery (No. 12), which 
represents the marriage -festival of 
Isaac and Rebecca, as the inscription 
of the painter himself informs us. 
Notwithstanding the indubitable 
marks which stamp the authenticity 
of this pieture, scepticism still doubts. 
Something is thought to be wanting. 
“ The Arcadian composition is that of 
Claude; but though the forms are 
his, the effect is not. The soft, sil- 
very gradations of tints, the melting 
splendour, the atmospherie illusion, 
which so enchant us in his other pic- 
tures, are not here; it is crude and 
harsh in comparison.” Such is the 
opinion of Mrs. Jameson. ‘The pic- 
ture certainly breathes no Oriental 
richness of tone, nor does it in any 
way illustrate the incident which it 
professes to describe: in the general 
execution, it is inferior to the other 
landscapes of the same painter. But 
the composition is Claude’s; the per- 
spective is admirable; the foliage 
lovely. The atmospheric illusion is, 
indeed, not so magical as we com- 
monly find it in his pictures; but 
the painter has not poured out the 
same effulgence of light in which he 
usually delighted to revel ; the sun is 
intercepted by the trees on the right, 
—hence the comparative coldness of 
tone. Waagen, in reference to one 
of Claude's landscapes in the Bridge- 
water Gallery, says that a herd of 
cows is, in his usual manner, ill 
drawn, but that it essentially contri- 
butes to excite an Jdyllic feeling. It 
is so in the picture of which we have 
been speaking. The cows on the 
left impart a sweet rural freshness. 
Payne Knight notices in the land- 
seapes of Claude the beautiful effects 
of the sun shining through trees that 
overhang water, and expresses his 
belief that this peculiarity has been 
rarely observed by artists, and never 
inntated. The same writer, a man of 
uncommon acuteness and familiarity 
with the graces of literature and art, 
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remarks that the elaborate finish of 
Claude exceeds the patient accuracy 
of the Dutch school; but that by 
continually working from nature and 
artfully throwing in touches of ap- 
parent ease and negligence, he avoided 
their peculiarity of manner; that 
in partieular forms he is often inac- 
curate, and sometimes studiously in- 
distinct, but that his general effects 
are always perfect, and that the in- 
distinctness appears to be in the 
medium, rather than in the object of 
vision. And here we may introduce 
a remark of Coleridge of some inter- 
est. He traced a difference between 
Claude and Teniers in their power of 
painting vacant space. The air in 
Claude's landscapes seemed to him to 
be as substantial as any other part of 
the scene; while, from the want of 
true distances, every object presses at 
once, and equally, on the eye. In 
painting the thin air, the absolutely 
apparent vacancy between object and 
olyect, he considered Teniers to be 
incomparable. We notice this opi- 
nion to point out its incorrectness: 
the werial perspective of Claude, like 
the picturesqueness of Spenser, is one 
of the axioms of criticism in art. 

Dryden, in his parallel between 
poetry and painting, has a curious 
and ingenious remark in reference to 
the purity of Virgil. He is alluding 
to the famous scene in the Aneiid, 
where Dido and the Trojan prince 
are driven by the storm into a cave : 
—“ Now, I suppose that a painter 
would not be much commended who 
should pick out this cavern from the 
whole Aneis, when he had better 
leave them in their obscurity than 
let in a flash of lightning to clear the 
natural darkness of the place, by 
which he must discover himself as 
much as them.” Dryden, in making 
this remark, had probably forgotten 
that a great painter—even Poussin 
himself—had selected this difficult 
incident for his pencil,— had con- 
ducted us to the entrance of this ca- 
vern, and with consummate skill had 
not only emulated the landscape, but 
the delicacy of Virgil. The figures 
of the lovers are only perceived in a 
faint twilight. 

The composition of this picture 
has been justly called poetical, grand, 
and spirited; though the dark 
ground on which Poussin painted has 
communicated an unnatural black- 
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ness to the colouring. The effect of 
the whole is extremely powerful. 
The sudden gloom of the tempest is 
illuminated by the clearness of the 
distant horizon, from which the storm 
drives up before the wind. A beau- 
tiful and conspicuous object is a 
white horse, with a purple cloth over 
its back, held by a Cupid with co- 
loured wings. The light streams 
from the clearing horizon on the 
horse and boy. ‘The horse is, how- 
ever, coarse and Flemish. Virgil 
only mentions two horses in parti- 
cular,—that belonging to Dido, and 
that on which the young Ascanius 
exults along the valleys. Poussin 
has evidently chosen the horse of the 
Carthaginian queen; but it seems 
diffieult to understand why he should 
have retained one feature in Virgil’s 
picture, and have omitted the orna- 
ments to which the poet alludes. 
Virgil represents the impatient 
charger waiting at the palace door 
for the appearance of Dido :— 


** Ostroque insignis et auro 
Stat sonipes, ac ftrena ferox spumantia 
mandit.” 


Poussin has translated the 


*« Fulsere ignes et conscius ether 
Connubiis” 


into Cupids fluttering in the sky, 
with Venus and Love triumphing 
in the clouds ; but the beautiful and 
picturesque incident of the wailing 
nymphs, 


“ Summoque ulalarunt vertice nymph,” 


is not found in the picture. 

There is another exquisite picture 
of G. Poussin, an “Italian Land- 
seape,” which illuminates the wall 
where it hangs with the purple light 
of the south. A cascade shakes its 
loosening silver among verdant cliffs 
with a refreshing murmur. A de- 
licious coolness is felt along the 
blood while we gaze upon this Italian 
scene. But the finest picture of G. 
Poussin's which we have seen is the 
representation of Abraham preparing 
to offer up his son. Mrs. Jameson, 
with enthusiastic admiration, consi- 
ders this to be one of the noblest 
landscapes in the world. Ottley’s 
description is clear :—“ On the fore- 
ground, on the right, Isaac is repre- 
sented bearing the wood for the sa- 
crifice, and followed by his father 
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with a torch. They appear walk- 
ing up a steep and unfrequented 
path, overshadowed by trees, hav- 
ing left behind them the two ser- 
vants of Abraham, who are seated 
on the ground at some distance.” A 
faint gleam of light falls with mys- 
terious beauty upon the ruins of an 
ancient city. Mrs. Jameson remarks, 
that there are no landscapes so Mil- 
tonic as those of Nicolo Poussin ; but 
the pencil of Gaspar breathed the 
same brown horror over his woods. 
The boughs of his trees wave with 
the same oracular melancholy. Nor 
let us forget the observation of 
Waagen, that no master ever under- 
stood like Poussin how to treat the 
middle ground in so expressive a 
manner, and especially so pictu- 
resquely to intersect with it the lines 
of his distances ; while in the choice 
of his figures he is always accurate. 
But we must confess, that in the har- 
mony of his figures Gaspar was ex- 
celled by Nicolo. His “ Nursing of 
the Infant Bacchus” displays all the 
wonders of his pencil. With what a 
rapture of enjoyment the child in- 
hales the fragrant stream! The pic- 
ture recalls the beautiful scene in the 
/ineid, where Cupid, at the request 
of Venus, assumes the form of the 
young Iulus, and in the vivid line 
of Virgil, 
“ Gressu gaudens incedit Tuli.” 


How exquisitely would Titian have 
awakened with his pencil, not only the 
glowing countenance of the Olympian 
boy, but every colour of his magnifi- 
cent costume :— 


“ Pallamque, et pictum crocéo velamen 
acantho.” 


The following description of a 
storm in Paradise Regained has the 
severe simplicity of G. Poussin, if it 
be not thought to recall the savage 
blackness of Salvator Rosa :— 


‘“* The clouds, 

From many a horrid rift, abortive pour’d 

Fierce rain with lightning mix’d; nor 
slept the winds 

Within their stony caves, but rush’d 
abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and 
fell 

On the vext wilderness, whose tallest 
pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and stur- 
diest oaks, 
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Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with 
with stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer.” —B. iv, 

Here we see the sedate and solemn 

dignity which Price admired in the 

pictures of Poussin. 

We have lingered before the land- 
scapes of Claude and Poussin; let us 
now turn to a painter who differed 
from each, and equalled both. Sel- 
dom as he practised it, observes 
Horace Walpole, Rubens was never 
greater than in landscape. The tum- 
ble of his rocks and trees, the deep 
shadows in his glades and glooms, 
the watery sunshine and dewy ver- 
dure, shew a variety of genius not to 
be found in the inimitable but uni- 
form productions of Claude. Uvedale 
Price, whose delicate taste in art and 
fine perception of characteristic beauty 
impart such a charm to all his cri- 
ticism, has an ingenious and valu- 
able remark on the landscape style of 
Rubens, which it will be expedient to 
remember. The English eye, he 
says, judging only from the atmo- 
sphere to which it is accustomed, 
will consider the landscapes of Ru- 
bens and Claude scarcely within na- 
ture. Rubens painted in Flanders, 
where the sun, permeating dense 
yellow clouds, has the force of fire in 
its rays, and the sky is murky and 
grey. He has only represented his 
own horizon. Claude, with his sil- 
very mists and fixed azure skies, is 
no less true to nature in the south of 
Italy. These effects are unusual 
with us. Fuseli, in the most daring 
extravagance of satire, would never 
have asked for his “ ombrella” had 
he been going to visit Cuyp. 

We are always overwhelmed with 
amazement at the wonderful dis- 
tances in the landscapes of Rubens. 
In his picture at Windsor called 
“Going to Market,” the Flem- 
ish town seems to be miles off: 
the long road that leads to it spreads 
clearly into the remote horizon. We 
trace this wonderful illusion in the 
“ Abraham and Isaac” of G. Pous- 
sin, as we gaze on what Mrs. Jame- 
son happily calls the soft and sacred 
repose of those leafy forest recesses, 
and over that measureless distance 
beyond melting away into lucid air. 

Hazlitt, with his usual ingenuity 
and exaggeration, has discriminated 
between the styles of Rubens and 
Claude :— 


“T imagine,” are his words, “ that 
Rubens’ landscapes are picturesque ; 
Claude’s are ideal. Rubens is always in 
extremes; Claude in the middle. Ru- 
bens carries some one peculiar quality or 
feature of nature to the utmost verge of 
probability ; Claude balances and har- 
monises different forms and masses with 
laboured delicacy ; so that nothing falls 
short,—no one thing overpowers an- 
other, and rainbows, showers, partial 
gleams of sunshine, moonlight, are the 
means by which Rubens produces his 
most gorgeous and enchanting effects. 
There are neither rainbows, nor showers, 
nor sudden bursts of sunshine, nor glit- 
tering moonbeams, in Claude. He is 
all softness and proportion ; the other is 
all spirit and brilliant excess.” 


All that is here said by Hazlitt 
had been said with far greater beauty 
and accuracy of limitation by Uvedale 
Price. Hazlitt confounds the histo- 
rical pictures of Rubens with his 
landscapes. Rubens kept closer to 
the hand of Nature than Claude did, 
and he watched her countenance un- 
der all its varying expression ; he was 
perpetually turning his eye to the 
picturesque accidents of light and 
shade, form and colour; sunbeams 
sparkling through matted boughs of 
dark woods ; dashing torrents; mea- 
dows swept by the breeze; trunks 
of trees discoloured by time. Ru- 
bens reflected nature upon the trans- 
parent mirror of his canvass. It is 
not true that he mingled discordant 
elements in his landscapes merely 
with a view to impression. He has, 
indeed, introduced a rainbow into two 
of his pictures—one at Paris and the 
other at Munich; and in a landscape 
at St. Petersburg, the rose-tints of 
evening and the silvery rays of the 
rising moon are mingled in sweet op- 
position and contrast. These are uc- 
cidents of nature. We have our- 
selves beheld in English valleys con- 
trasts not less startling than those 
which dazzle us in the scenery of 
Rubens. We have seen the sunset 
reddening the woods, and the rain- 
bow spanning the shadowy surface 
of the tranquil sea ; or sprinkling its 
coloured light upon the forest leaves, 
while the storm blackened and 
widened, and the fiery clouds, like 
the banners of an army in the sky, 
rushed before the wind. Rubens 
was emphatically the painter of light, 
and was never equalled in its won- 
derful disposition over a landscape, 
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unless it be by Hobbima, whose pic- 
ture of the “ Village of Middel- 
harnis,” in Sir Robert Peel’s collec- 
tion, absolutely bewilders the be- 
holder by the lacemn purity of the 
daylight. It has been affirmed—we 
are unable to say with how much 
truth—that the pictures of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools produce very 
little effect in the gloom of even- 
ing, or by an artificial light. We 
should like to subject Rubens to this 
trial. 

There is one description of land- 
scape in which it would be impossi- 
ble to compare Claude with Rubens 
—and that is, dramatic landscape, 
where, within the little theatre of 
trees, and meadows, and rustic 
bridges, is carried on an episode of 
human life. Among the specimens of 
Rubens’ skill in this path of art, our 
readers may remember the picture in 
the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, re- 
presenting the destruction of a vil- 
lage and its inhabitants by Jupiter, 
as a punishment for refusing to en- 
tertain himself and Mercury; a se- 
cond is contained in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, where Ulysses implores 
the protection of Nausicaa; and a 
third picture, in the possession of 
Mr. Hope, portrays the shipwreck 
of JEneas, as delineated in the 
neid : 

“A vessel is cast by the foaming 
ocean against a rock, upon the summit of 
which is a lighthouse. Two sailors re- 
main in the sinking ship; some are seen 
climbing the shore; others warming 
themselves by the fire. The dawn 
breaking in the east lights up the storm- 
clouds and the tempestuous sea.” 


Every reader knows the charm of 
what is called sentiment in poetry. 
We are always delighted to find it in 
painting. Now this sentiment is 
more perceptible in the landscapes of 
Poussin. Alison has observed that a 
beautiful autumnal sunset seems, at 
first sight, incapable of being en- 
riched into livelier charms. The 
gilded edges of the clouds, the bur- 
nished leaves, the long lines of light 
upon the grass, the glimmering 
trunks of trees, the sweet shadows, 
the holy repose,—all combine to fill 
the imagination with delight; but 
there is still room for touching the 
heart. If in the midst of this exqui- 
site serenity and repose of nature, the 
sound of a convent bell, or the 
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sweeter chime of some village clock, 
floats over the fading landscape, the 
bosom throbs with the sensations 
which Dante has so tenderly de- 
scribed. The chain of thought is 
touched by the fire of association, and 
every link vibrates with the mys- 
terious sympathy of emotion. Look, 
for example, at the landscape of Al- 
bert Cuyp, in Sir Robert Peel's col- 
lection, which represents an old cas- 
tle with towers gilded by the evening 
sun, and reflected in the clear water 
that surrounds it. In the back- 
ground dark misty mountains shed a 
touching stillness over the scene. 
Few pictures, says Waagen, excite in 
so high a degree the poetical feeling 
of the silence of a sweet summer 
evening with the melancholy remi- 
niscence of a time long past. 

This is precisely the same feeling 
which Thomson awakes in that beau- 
tiful passage in his “ Spring,” when he 
leads us to the brow of a mountain, 
where a shepherd sits on the grassy 
turf; the sun descending before him ; 
the lambs playing at his feet ; while 
the evening rays fall upon 


‘* The mossy round 
That runs around the hill, the rampart 
once 


Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times.” 


So again in a picture of Rysdael, 
in the collection of Mr. Wells, thus 
described by Waagen:—A still, 
dark piece of water, on the surface of 
which the lotus, with its broad leaves 
and yellow flowers flourishing in re- 
freshing coolness, is overshadowed 
by the gigantic trees of a forest, and 
a decayed and dying beech leans its 
white stem far over it; hills appear 
in the distance to the right; the 
bright daylight of thescarcely clouded 
sky cannot penetrate into the myste- 
rious gloom of the water protected by 
its trees: all breathes solitude and 
repose. 

This sentiment, which we look for 
in vain in the great pictures of Ru- 
bens which we are accustomed to see 
in this country, was evidently not a 
stranger to his pencil. It is found 


especially in his picture of the Virgin 
Mary trampling down Sin and Death 
in the Munich Gallery, and still more 
vividly in the sketch of “ War” in 
the Lichtenstein Gallery, “ Where 
(in the words of Mrs. Jameson) a 
woman sits desolate on the black 
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earth with dead bodies and imple- 
ments of war heaped in shadowy 
masses around her, while, just seen 
against the lurid streak of light left 
by the setting sun, the battle rages 
in the far distance.” ‘The moral 
sentiment of this picture has been 
compared to a sonnet of Filicaja, but 
it resembles rather, we think, one of 
the glimpses of carnage that startles 
the eye in the poetry of Dante; or a 
sudden flame of spear and shield, as 
some tumultuous scene of Homeric 
warfare dazzled the misty eyes of 
Milton. In this sense, the painter 
may be truly said to unite the talents 
of the poet and the actor; he com- 
poses the scene and fills up the cha- 
racters of his drama; he realises the 
visions of fancy and recalls the ex- 
ploits and revives the heroes of anti- 
quity. Instead of a verbal expression 
of a passion, we have its visible pre- 
sence; and instead of the narration 
of an action, the action itself is 
brought before our view. And let 
us remember to notice in this place a 
circumstance of some interest in re- 
lation to the characteristic manners 
of Poussin and Claude. The ruins in 
Claude’s pictures are beautiful in out- 
line, considered generally as objects, 
not as pieces of architecture; with 
reference to tint, and light, and sha- 
dow, not to symmetry and design. 
He softens them with vegetation. 
Very few examples occur in his pic- 
tures of ruins entirely without orna- 
ment and with their broken parts 
strongly marked. Price remembered 
two instances in the Liber Veritatis : 
the first of a shattered castle on a 
rock in a sea-storm ; the second of a 
hovel in the temptations of St. An- 
tony. He seldom placed ruins in the 
immediate foreground ; perfect ar- 
chitecture continually. G. Poussin, 
in whom we might look for ruins, 
has scarcely any picturesque buildings. 
Price thinks he was deterred by his 
strong predilection for similar effects 
in natural objects. In the landscapes 
of Salvator Rosa few traces of archi- 
tecture or human habitation appear. 
The living figure seemed unworthy 
of a prominent situation amid the 
tremendous phenomena of nature, 
which he delighted to exhibit. The 
footsteps of Titans only might climb 
those wildernesses of rocks, and yet 
how startling are his robbers in the 
twilight of the storm :— 
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“Salvator, from thy daring hand 
Appears, in burnish’d arms, some savage 
band, 
Each figure boldly pressing into life.” 


For a moment, return to the other 
= landscape-painter of whom we 
have spoken. Rubens has been com- 
pared with Dryden, and recently, 
by Mrs. Jameson, to Walter Scott. 
We are at a loss to perceive the apt- 
ness of either comparison. We dis- 
cover in the poet none of the florid 
audacity of the painter; Dryden 
wanted the picturesque eye and the 
flushing hues. The resemblance, if 
any there be, is to be sought in their 
defects; the tragic delineations of 
Dryden may not improperly be con- 
trasted with the historical portrait- 
ures of Rubens. The hyperbolical 
richness and fearless extravagance of 
his tragedy may find a parallel in 
the “ Rape of the Sabines.” Rubens, 
like Dryden, sinned against classical 
purity, not through ignorance, but, 
as it were, by a perverse resolution 
and in defiance of his judgment. Livy 
and Cicero were his familiar authors ; 
he delighted to listen to their beau- 
tiful narratives and eloquent appeals. 
The chastity of Virgil’s descriptions 
was not hidden from his eye. Among 
the precious collection of miscel- 
laneous property which Rubens left 
behind him, was a book containing, 
not only remarks on perspective, op- 
tics, anatomy, &c. with drawings to 
be worked and expanded into pic- 
tures, but sketehes after Raphael 
and passages from Virgil, and other 
poets who had treated of similar sub- 
subjects, written underneath by way 
of comparison. 

The truth is, that Rubens dis- 
dained every chain of art when it 
restrained his motion, or confined the 
flowing garments of his exulting 
imagination. Like Paul Veronese, 
he disregarded all the properties of 
costume and all the claims of chro- 
nology. Punting time did indeed 
toil after him in vain. The sump- 
tuous banquet-scene, the gorgeous 
procession, the luminous allegory, 
were regarded by Rubens and Vero- 
nese only as surfaces for brilliant 
colour and dazzling combination. 
Fancy revelled in all the luxury of 
unbounded enjoyment, and Taste 
struggled in vain to release the 
Graces of Art from the flowery chains 
that encircled them. Addison said 
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of Ovid, that he employs his inven- 
tion more than his judgment, and 
speaks all the ingenious things that 
can be said on the subject, rather 
than those which are particularly 
proper to the person and circum- 
stances of the speaker. So it was 
with Rubens, and the misfortune is 
that he perverted historical truth in 
stories generally known. When we 
have got over this difficulty, as Gra 
wrote to Wharton about Crebillon’s 
Catilina, we find the characters 
painted with great spirit, and full of 
blood, and passion, and reality. 

We should rather seek a likeness 
of Rubens in the physiognomy of 
Spenser’s genius. Like the poet of 
“faery land,” he is ever bending 
over the fountains of Allegory, on 
which his own fancy is reflected :— 
“ His own warm blush within the water 

lows, 
With him the colour'd shadow comes and 
goes.” 

Ilis imagination moves also with 
the same sweetness, and harmony, 
and splendour. We recognise the 
golden beam and the silver wheels :— 
* Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea 

summe 
Curvatura rote ; 


radiorum argenteus 
ordo.” 


The colouring of Rubens is the 
language of Spenser. Du Fresnoy 
calls it dena sororis; in the vigorous 
expansion of Dryden, “ She procures 
for the design and makes lovers for 
her.” 

Rubens is ever another, yet the 
same. He painted, we think, thir- 
teen hundred pictures; and though 
the sweeping and eager vivacity of 
his hand may be always recognised, 
a perpetual fertility of incident and 
illustration marks each production. 
We do not remember any particular 
feature whose constant recurrence 
designates the physiognomy of the 
painter. In Titian we continually 
meet with a crimson cap, as in the 
“Concert ;” or the crimson scarf, as 
in “ Bacchus and Ariadne ;” or the 
reddening purple robe of the “ Venus 
endeayouring to detain Adonis from 
the Chase.” In the landscapes of 
Wouvermans, we never lose sight of 
the white horse ; and in those of Domi- 
nichino, we commonly notice the in- 
troduction of some historical subject, 
sometimes a Scriptural group, some- 
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times a ministering angel; while in 
the exquisite landscapes of Nicholas 
Berghem, amid the charm of his 
glowing evening light, and all the ani- 
mation of his figures, we rarely fail 
to discover a woman riding on an ass. 

We do not think that Rubens’ 
favourite trunks of trees and stumpy 
pollards ought to detract from the 
eulogy bestowed upon his invention. 
We speak of his landscapes exclu- 
sively, because in his historical pie- 
tures traces of more decided man- 
nerism are observed. Thus, for 
example, in the famous “ Descent of 
the Cross” at Antwerp, Reynolds 
recognised in the “Joseph of Ari- 
mathea” the same smooth, flat face 
which Rubens so frequently intro- 
duced into his works. Coleridge en- 
tertained a peculiar admiration for 
Rubens, which shewed itself, we have 
been told, in a sort of joy and bro- 
therly fondness. His nephew, who 
accompanied the poet to the exhibi- 
tion of Ancient Masters at the British 
Gallery, says, with a happy vivacity, 
that he looked as if he would shake 
hands with his pictures. Mrs. Jameson, 
while presenting her readers with 
numerous remarks of Hazlitt and 
Lamb, has, we think, quoted nothing 
from Coleridge ; and her silence in- 
duces us to illustrate and embellish 
our own observations on Rubens, 
with the beautiful panegyric of his 
genius by Coleridge :— 


“ Rubens,” he says, “ does not take 
for his subjects grand or novel conforma. 
tions of objects; he has no precipices, 
no forests, no frowning castles; he gets 
some little ponds, old tumble-down cot- 
tages, that ruinous chateau, two or three 
peasants, a hay-rick, and other such 
humble images, which looked at in and 
by themselves, convey no pleasure and 
excite no surprise ; but he handles these 
every-day ingredients of common land- 
scapes, as they are bandled in nature. In 
other landscape-painters the scene is con- 
fined and, as it were, imprisoned ; in Ru- 
bens the landscape dies a natural death ; 
it fades away into the apparent infinity of 
space.” 


These remarks were immediately 
suggested by Lord Farnborough’s 
picture, “ Landscape with Setting 
Sun ;” but they admit of a general 
application. 

We should have been pleased to 
contrast the landscape manner of 


Rubens with that of Mola, whose 
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scenes and figures, in the opinion of 
Price, are, for the most part, neither 
sublime nor beautiful, but purely pic- 
turesque ; his touch being less rough 
than Salvator’s, his colours having 
in general more richness and variety, 
and his pictures presenting the most 
perfect examples of the higher style 
of picturesqueness, infinitely removed 
from vulgar nature, but having nei- 
ther the softness and delicacy of 
beauty nor that grandeur of concep- 
tion which produces the sublime. 
We have upon one or two former 
occasions slightly touched upon the 
picturesque in composition, and we 
hone at some more convenient sea- 
son to illustrate this quality of art, 
as developed by the pencil. But let 
us not forget to direct the attention 
of the reader to a landscape by Mola 
in this gallery, a “Holy Family,” 
which may be thought to invalidate 
the judgment of Price. The “Holy 
Family,” in their flight into Egypt, 
repose under a tree. The infant and 
Joseph are asleep ; the Virgin mother 
wakes and watches; “in the far dis- 
tance to the left a shepherd is seen 
tending his flocks, an incident beau- 
tifully expressive.” Mrs. Jameson 
thinks the grouping in this picture 
simple, yet in elevated taste, and the 
landscape, with the twilight effect, of 
extraordinary beauty. The three 
cherubs in the white cloud detract 
from the harmony of the composi- 
tion. Price considers the style of 
colouring adopted by Mola to be the 
picturesque style, as being formed 
upon the deep and glowing tints of 
autumn, and not on the fresh delicate 
colours of spring. 

Such are the charms of the great 
landscape-painters of the world. But 
let us not forget in our admiration of 
the silver atmospheres of Claude, the 
gorgeous variety of Rubens, the so- 
lemn trees of Poussin, the fiery 
blackness of Salvator, the dewy 
transparency of Cuyp—let us not 
forget that we have landscape-pain- 
ters of our own :— 

‘‘If cold and kindless to our country’s 
arts, 

We shut our eyes, our houses, and our 
hearts ; 

With foreign blooms long faded fill our 
bowers, 

Yet find no fragrance in our native 
flowers.” 


Surely the love of beauty does not 
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abide in us. Let it be our joy and 
pride that we have had the swectest 
features Of our English valleys and 
woods preserved alike by the pencil 
and the pen. ‘Thomson and Gains- 
borough illustrate each other. The 
“ Market-Cart” speaks to our English 
bosom more than all the reeling Satyrs 
of Poussin. We love Gainsborough 
because he is so entirely our own. 
His contemporary and rival Wilson 
had more dignity and majesty of in- 
vention, but he waves Italian trees 
over our head and startles us with 
the prodigies of classic fable. We 
love the cottage groups round the 
knees of an English mother, more 
than the wondrous children of Niobe. 
And we admire this pure school of 
English art the more, because it is cal- 
culated to awaken and to cherish an 
affection for our fields, and woods, 
and murmuring brooks. Gains- 
borough, like Beattie, or Dyer, or 
Gray, leads us by the hand into the 
balmy air of nature. We exclaim, 
indeed, with the gentle Cowper,— 


«T admire — 
None more admire the painter's magic 
skill.” 
Who 


** Conveys a distant country into mine 

And throws Italian light on English 
walls ; 

But imitative strokes can do no more 

‘Than please the eye—sweet Nature every 
sense. 

The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 

And music of her woods, no works of 
man 

May rival these; these all bespeak a 
power 

Peculiarly and exclusively her own.” 


We have dwelt the longer upon 
this interesting branch of art because 
we think that landscape-painting 
might be rendered highly beneficial 
to the cultivation and elevation of the 
mind. A series of pictures might be 
converted into a series of aids to re- 
flection. If nature be one great vo- 
lume ever lying open, landscapes are 
select pages held up for particular 
study and contemplation. Whately 
has some elegant and just remarks 
upon the influence of scenery upon 
the mind :— 


«‘In a prospect enriched and enlivened 
with inhabitants and cultivation, the at- 
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tentionis caught first by the circumstances 
which are gayest in the season, the bloom 
of an orchard, the festivities of a hay- 
field, the carols of a harvest-home ; but 
the cheerfulness which these infuse into 
the mind expands afterwards to other ob. 
jects than those immediately presented 
to the eye ; and we are thereby disposed 
to receive, and delighted to pursue a va- 
riety of pleasing ideas and every benevo- 
lent feeling. At the sight of a ruin, 
reflections on the change, the decay, 
and the desolation before us naturally 
occur ; and they introduce a long succes- 
sion of others, all tinctured with that me- 
lancholy which these have inspired ; or, 
if the monument revive the memory of 
former times, we do not stop at the sim. 
ple fact which it records, but recollect 
many more coeval circumstances which 
we see, not perhaps as they were, but as 
they come down to us, venerable with 
age and magnified by fame. Even without 
the assistance of buildings, or other ad- 
ventitious circumstances, nature alone 
furnishes materials for scenes which may 
be adapted to almost every kind of ex- 
pression. ‘Their operation is general and 
their consequences infinite ; the mind is 
elevated, depressed, or composed, as 
gaiety, gloom, or tranquillity, prevail in 
the scene, and we soon lose sight of the 
means by which the character is formed, 
We forget the particular object it pre- 
sents, and giving way to their effects, 
without recurring to the cause, we follow 
the track they have begun to any extent 
which the dispositions they accord with 
will allow. It suffices that the scenes of 
nature have power to affect our imagina- 
tion and sensibility, for such is the con- 
stitution of the human mind, that if once 
itis agitated, the emotion often spreads 
beyond the occasion.” 


And here we must hasten from 
our picture-gallery, having said little 
where our heart does, indeed, prompt 
us to say much. ‘Truly may we de- 
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clare of ourselves in the altered lines 

of Pope to Jervas :— 

“Here oft in pleasing tasks we wear 
the day, 

While summer suns roll unperceived 
away. 

Each heavenly piece, unwearied, we com- 
pare ; 

Match Raphael’s grace with Guido’s 
sweetest alr ; 

Carracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer 
line, 

Paulo’s free stroke, and Titian’s warmth 
divine.” 


We shall find an opportunity 
of returning to the subject under 
a different aspect and in more im- 
mediate connexion with literature. 
We have only lingered at the gate 
of the garden and caught some of 
the fragrancy as we looked through 
its walls of flowers. Happy if we 
carry back, into the tumult and 
fever of life, some of the bloom of 
those trees upon our garments. We 
have said ner of the divine sweet- 
ness of Francia, of Raphael, the Vir- 
gil of painters, of whom it has been 
affirmed that in the simple beauty of 
Madonnas he surpassed the purity 
and pathos of the Umbrian school ; in 
his heroes equalling the grandeur of 
M. Angelo, in his portraits surpass- 
ing the splendour of Titian and the 
identity of Vandyck ; of the lovely 
Correggio with the gliding motion of 
his outline, as Reynolds called it, 
and that incomparable sweetness of 
tone, the bloom ‘of colour, as if, like 
the youthful Trojan, he had been 
transported by the Queen of Beauty 
into the Idalian bowers :— 


“Ubi mollis amaracus illum 
Floribus et dulci adspirans complectitur 
umbra.” 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS, 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


1 was sixteen, just sixteen, when I 
first saw Sarah! She was somewhat 
older than myself, but we belonged 
to those glorious portions of our 
race—boys and a I had read 
Klopstock, and she had wept over 
Werther; and the world seemed in 
our eyes a blessed enigma! Sarah 
was the sister of one of my school- 


fellows, a serious, quict lad, who 
loved those best who were most un- 
like himself; and as I was a noisy, 
rackety, over-head-and-heels sort 
of fellow, he used to listen to all my 
mad schemes and rapid elocution 
with placid patience, sometimes ex- 
pressing a wish “that he had more, 
and that Z had less, of the deyil in 
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our natures.” Jabez (alas! that 
any friend of mine should have been 
thus baptised) was, however, no 
dolt. He was at once an artist and 
a poet; but Morland was the master 
he studied as a painter, and Shen- 
stone’s silver rhymes were to him 
most exquisite. Sarah was tall, 
graceful, and diffident, and often re- 
minded me ofa hart surprised at a 
fountain, scarcely able to decide 
whether again to drink, or instantly 
to fly. Her blushes were so frequent, 
that it was not easy to settle the point 
whether she was naturally pale or 
rosy; but her roses were of a hue 
the most tender and delicate, and 
when she threw some life and soul 
into her conversation, and when her 
eyes were brightened by her thoughts 
and feelings, she was charming in- 
deed. I first saw her during the 
summer holydays, on one of those 
long bright days during which the 
hours steal so Ww inningly along, that 
there is always a confusion in one’s 
mind whether it be morn, or noon, or 
eve. When Sarah entered the room, 
she appeared to know me before- 
hand. My kind playmate had re- 
presented me in too glowing colours, 
and she came laughing towards me, 
as though she expected a joke or a 
pun in the first two minutes. She 
told me afterwards that I looked 
graver than she had anticipated, and 


that when I discoursed, in a sort of 


prosing style, of music and the fine 
arts, she said within herself, “ Jabez 
has played us a trick,—this youth is 
a philosopher.” But she very speedily 
discovered her error, for my sighs 
told her that I was “in love at first 
sight ;” and as night approached, and 
it was time to retire, the conversa- 
tion became momentarily so pensive, 
that [am by no means certain that 
our eyes were not moistened by 
tears. I know mine were; perhaps 
hers were not. 

What could those tears on my 
part amount to? 
apprehension that I should not meet 
her again ; for her father had given 
me a general invitation to spend as 
much of my vacation as I could 
with his son. So we could meet, 
and talk, and laugh, and love, as we 
pleased; and yet at least my eyes 
were dimmed as we exchanged the 


shake of the hand at the moment of 


departure. I suppose my emotions 
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were a portion of the bliss of loving. 
There is such a difference between 
the joy which is represented by 
iaughing, and the happiness which 
displays itself in tears. Yes—the 
tears of joy; the big heart so full of 
delight as to seek for relief through 
the medium of the eyes; that yo- 
luptuousness of feeling and adoration 
when two hearts feel that they are 
but one, and that in that one is 
placed the other heart you have 
made your own. So I looked, so I 
felt, so I sighed, and so I wept—si- 
lently and stealthily ; and then the 
next moment we had parted. Jabez 
would walk with me a portion of my 
pathway home; but eyen he found 
me so dull a companion, that he 
asked me if I was tired or unwell? 
The shining moon, the brilliant hea- 
vens, the spangled fields, the swect 
smelling flowers, the voices of birds, 
and the home of my affections, had 
in a few short hours all lost their 
charms, and whatever was bright, 
beautiful, and perfect, eppeared con- 
centrated in one being—Sarah! My 
sister Mary rallied me in vain. She no- 
ticed my dulness,— feared that I had 
fatigued myself,—asked, I thought, 
with something of rogueishness in 
her manner, “ What I thought of 
Miss ?’” and of course [ extolled 
her to the skies. 

To my pretty casement bedroom I 
soon retired, and with pen and paper 
passed ; the livelong night. First 

came stanzas,—then a sonnet,—then a 
declaration of love,—then an attempt 
at a love-letter,—then a sketch of 
my charmer,—and, last of all, writ- 
ten vows, to be registered in heaven, 
—that never would my heart con- 
sent to love, or to be loved, by an- 
other. My pocket-money I appro- 
priated, by anticipation, in presents 
to my fair one. My hair was to be 
worn in a locket ; my portrait was to 
be concealed in the back of a brooch ; 
one of her ringlets, purchased by 
tears, entreaties, and kisses, was to 
be kept close to my heart ; and when 
absent from each other, by “ pale 
Fingara’s trembling light” we were 
to meet in imagination, and contem- 
plate that orb of night until our 
souls should be warmed, and even 
our hearts blended, by the know- 
ledge that at that moment our 
thoughts were devoted exclusively 


to each other. This was my “ pro- 
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gramme.” I think I must add, in 
justice to my enthusiasm, that al- 
though my academical pursuits were 
to be conducted many miles from 
Sarah’s residence, yet that the wings 
of love were to carry me at least 
once a-week to some spot we were to 
select for the meeting of but a few 
minutes ; and my half-holydays were 
to be consecrated, if not to such 
visits, at least to the effusions of 
poetry, or to the ardent and oft- 
repeated declaration of a boundless 
and eternal sympathy and regard. 
The past had been my own; the 
future was to be hers. And it was 
to be hers, because I had ceased to 
think of, to appreciate, to care for, or 
to love myself. It was to be hers, 
because she was “the only being who 
could respond to my sympathies, an- 
swer to my heart’s appeals, and satis- 
fy the cravings of my nature for a 
never-dying love.” All this I wrote, 
and re-wrote, in one short night; 
and the next morning was even ex- 
hilarated by the depth of my emo- 
tions. 

My goddess seemed surprised at 
the very matinal hour at which I re- 
turned to “ the cottage,”—for so was 
styled her father’s — residence. 
It was not that I had arrived too 
soon, but that her timidity already 
shrunk from a dénotiment. She ap- 
peared to me to feel that it must 
come, and that she knew not when 
or how; but Morpheus had, I imag- 
ined, refused to receive her into his 
arms the past night, and that sieep 
had not lighted on her lids any more 
than on my own. Her mother 
thought I looked pale. Sarah 
blushed. Her father feared I had 
not had a good night that sultry 
weather. Sarah blushed again. I[ 
got over my difficulties, I know not 
how; but I remember Sarah said, 
“ A good long walk will soon make 
him well enough.” The words were 
pronounced with amazing rapidity, 
and then her face turned in an oppo- 
site direction to myself, to hide her 
continuous blushings. “ It is too 
hot to walk in the middle of the 
day,” said her mother. “ Jabez and 
Mr. will, no doubt, find 
plenty of amusement with books, 
the boat, and the fishing-rod, and in 
the evening we can have a long ram- 
ble.” This sounded the death-knell 
to my longed-for and projected 
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“ causerie” with my divinity. Be- 
sides,—what were books to me, ex- 
cept I could read them in her pre- 
sence? And what were boats and 
fish to me, unless I could display my 
athletic powers in rowing her? or what 
would fishing be, unless she would read 
Izaak Walton by my side as I held 
the fishing-rod? “I must finish 
my sketch of poor Kate,” said Sarah, 
“for she wants it for her absent dy- 
ing daughter.” ‘“ Where does Kate 
live?” L inquired. “Oh! only over 
the ferry,” she answered, blushing 
again and again, as though each 
thought and each word were an 
offence ora sin. “ Jabez, let us go 
too,” I said, in a manner denoting my 
anxiety not to be refused. Jabez 
made no objection, and together we 
did the work of the ferryman. I 
sang a few couplets about “ wherry,” 
and “ ferry,” and even “sherry,” in 
my most bewitching style; and the 
fair one whispered, quite loud enough 
for me to hear, “ You never told us 
he sung ;—what a nice voice he has !” 
I thought there was much more 
music even in her breath than in my 
harmony, and my heart felt ready to 
burst with emotion when I pressed 
her hand with fervour as I handed 
her from the boat. The surround- 
ing scenery was to me at all times 
sylvan and beautiful; but I shall 
never forget how exquisite it ap- 
peared on that day of alf days in my 
then young life. In the cottage of 
poor Kate I felt that I could live and 
die, with rapture, if Sarah was but 
mine; and that without her, fair as 
was the green world on which I 
stood, it would become at once a 
desert or a charnel-house. Kate re- 
ceived my imagined “ true love” with 
many smiles, and much curtseying. 
She thought it “very kind indeed, and 
so affable, for a dear young lady, like 
herself, and so beautiful and good, to 
come across the river, such a burning 
day as that, to paint so ugly an old 
face as hers. But, then,” added 
Kate, “you know, miss, don’t you, 
how happy even such a crazy old 
head as mine will make my poor 
Martha?” “TI believe it will,” re- 
plied Sarah, “ for Martha is a good 
daughter.” ‘“ Indeed she is, miss,” 
said Kate, with evident emotion; “a 
better daughter never lived, and 
what wouldn't I give to have ner 
picture?” “ Then I am sure you 
AA 
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shall have it, Kate,” replied my god- 
dess ; “ for I will get Jabez to drive 
me over in our four-wheeled chaise, 
and in two sittings I shall be able to 
take her portrait.” Kate burst into 
ears, 2k eyen sobbed aloud. I 
also looked Jove and _ gratitude, 
and sighed emotions which could 
really not be expressed. Then came 
silence. Kate was ordered by my 
loved one to put on her Sunday cap ; 
to place herself in a certain direction ; 
oe then the charmer’s pencil was 
moved by her delicate and taper 
fingers in, I thought, the most be- 
witching way I had ever seen fingers 
move before. This was “ Young 
Love,” and “ Love at first sight.” t 
stole hundreds of glances at my fair 
one, and fancied she looked oftener 
at myself than at Kate, so prone are 
we to believe that the love we cherish 
for an object is at once reciprocated. 
I asked permission to look over her 
shoulder at the portrait she was 
finishing. Some protests preceded 
consent ; and then, when her lips as- 
sented, I felt an amount of gratitude 
I had never experienced before, 
and pronounced with my heart's 
strongest convictions that “ the like- 
ness was delicious.” Sarah siniled, 
blushed, looked pleased, still assured 
me I was “ no judge,” and yet finished 
by yielding a portion of her assent 
to my reiterate aperebetinn- Thus 
happily were two hours spent in ad- 
miring and sketching ; and when the 
portrait was completed, and two or 
three cottage neighbours were called 
in by poor Kate to pronounce their 
opinions, my charmer was evidently 
delighted to find that but one senti- 
ment prevailed, and that the likeness 
was really striking. Jahez had left 
us alone in the cottage to take a 
walk and see a friend; Kate had 
stepped out, the neighbours had re- 
tired, the portrait was placed in the 
old walnut chest of drawers ready to 
be transmitted to Martha on the 
earliest opportunity, and now my 
young heart essayed to give utterance 
to its feelings. But it could not do 
so. Isighed, smiled, looked devoted- 
ness and adoration, and fixed my 
eyes upon her, till blush succeeded 
blush, and she became evidently con- 
fused. Iam sure J was not less so; 
and most awkwardly, whispering- 
ly, stammeringly, stupidly, I said, 
* Sa-rah, I lo-ve you!” The next 
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moment she had ran towards the 
ferry-boat, and I was alone. What 
hadI done? Perhaps I had offended 
her. She might have thought herself 
insulted. What was to be my course ? 
If the sentiment of love had been 
reciprocal, would she not, have re- 
plied to my declaration? Could her 
kind words and kindlier looks haye 
been by me misapplied? Had she 
spoken to me with evident pleasure 
because her nature was good and 
kind, or because I was her brother's 
favourite associate? I remember | 
stood motionless in the cottage whilst 
these thoughts rushed across my 
mind. But to let Sarah proceed over 
the ferry, only with the ferryman, 
was evidently impossible, and Jabez 
had not returned from his wander- 
ings. I was soon engaged with the 
oars, and I am sure she smiled at my 
confusion. She could not do this 
long, however, for her head was as 
giddy as my own; and [ flattered 
myself that “ Love, young Loye,” 
brought blushes on her cheeks again. 
She had no sooner, however, alighted 
from the boat than her pretty little 
feet took to running home without 
even a “ good-by,” or a “thank-ye,” 
and I was left to my own cogitations 
and resolutions. So I hired the ferry- 
boat again, and went back to Kate's 
cottage to wait for my school-fellow. 
It was long before he came, and then 
he was accompanied by one of our 
choicest and best companions, whose 
gaiety and good-humour were always 
acceptable to our small circle at 
school. That day, however, I would 
have given the world to have been 
rid of his rattling fun and nonsense, 
and the odd and droll things he said, 
at which I had ever been accustomed 
to laugh and shout most joyously, 
now fell upon my ears without ex- 
citing asmile. In fact, I was in love ; 
and there was but one combination 
of sounds which could rouse my at- 
tention and fix my thoughts, and 
they were embodied in that one word 
—* Sarah !” 

Charles Valentine, for such was 
the name of our good and gallant 
friend,—and a finer fellow for every 
sort of lark, from ringing gate-bells, 
and then running away, to poaching 
in spite of the gamekeepers, and to 
kissing the young girls in the hay 
and corn-fields, never existed on the 
face of the earth, — proposed a visit 
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to a neighbouring village where a 
bowling-green and some foaming 
cider would amuse and cheer us. 
Qh, what a mess I made of my bow]- 
ing thatday! I was ordinarily looked 
upon as a tolerably good hand, and 
rather sought for as a partner than 
otherwise. But that day my young 
heart was bowling away in a very 
different direction; and I played so 
much at random, that at lateth both 
Charles and Jabez took to rating and 
railing me. It was all of no use; 
and I had neither peace nor pleasure 
till, at the hour of four, I found my- 
self seated by Sarah's side at the 
dinner-table of her father. Tow it 
happened that I was so seated, I 
really cannot tell; but I felt that I 
was the most favoured of human 
beings to be placed so near her. She 
laughed, I thought, rather more than 
usual, evidently sought to be gayer 
than was her custom, would not look 
melancholy or pensive to please me, 
and joked with Charles and Jabez 
about their cider and their bowls. 
I forget all about the dinner, ex- 
cept that it was short and sweet ; 
and that I left the dinner-table 
when the ladies rose, avoiding the 
wine-bottle, and every other tempta- 
tion which could separate me from 
Sarah. Moore’s Melodies were played 
and sung one after the other by my 
charmer, and her younger sister ; and 
though I was but a lad of sixteen, 
“ Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” gave 
me many a pang and much solicitude. 
How selfish is true love! [had never 
seen Sarah but two or three times in 
my life, and that at large mixed 
country parties, before the day I 
vowed to live ‘for her—for ever. 
But a few hours had transpired since 
I had allowed my heart to be made 
a captive to her charms; and now I 
envied the very servants their po- 
sitions, and longed to be one of them, 
that I might at least see and gaze 
upon her at morn, at noon, and at 
dewy eve. Her kindly smiles on 
Charles were to me most withering. 
She kissed her father! [ could not 
for the life of me even like those 
kisses. Her sister placed her arm 
round Sarah’s waist. I would have 
given my existence at that moment 
to have enjoyed the same privilege. 
She played with her mother’s hair, 
and called her “ dearest.” 1 could 
not love that word, even though it 
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came from ier lips, because it was 
applied to another than myself. The 
evening was exquisite; and I was 
so subjugated by the power of “ first 
love,” that it is most probable I looked 
more silly than wise, and more sen- 
timental than gay or brilliant. I 
remember, however, that at “ magical 
music” I was somewhat successful ; 
and that at “ charades” I made a hit 
or two, which no one applauded more 
heartily than Sarah. <At last came 
the walk, the ramble, the roaming, 
all scattered, dispersed, independent. 
1 found myself, however, very near 
my angel; and I expatiated on the 
beauties of nature, and I know not 
what besides, till Jabez told me I 
was “ prosy;” when Sarah laughed 
at his joke, and began a gipsy song. 
But blushes after blushes prevented 
her from proceeding, for many eyes 
were fixed on her; and though she 
could warble delightfully when un- 
noticed, it seemed as if all her powers 
of captivation were stopped the mo- 
ment she felt that she was the subject 
of attention. In the course of the 
long walk, there were many most 
unfortunate pauses. Ioften resolved 
to fill them up by repeating the de- 
claration of the morning; but “ my 
heart was up in my mouth,” and | 
was much more eloquent by my sighs 
than by my phrases. I was angry 
with myself for my cowardice, but 
my vanity said it was only ¢imidity. 
Then why was I timid? TI was 
young. That I thought a sufficient 
excuse one minute, and the next | 
thought it was no excuse at all. The 
walk drew to a close; the next day 
and the day after I knew I was 
pledged to spend in a very different 
direction with cousins and aunts. 
Tow could I exist for twice twenty- 
four hours without a knowledge that 
I was beloved? I felt I could not 
Again and again as I walked by her 
side the words once more were nearly 
escaping from my lips ; but at length 
I gave utterance to the inquiry, “ Dv 
youlove me 2” Don't talk nonsense !” 
was her only answer; and then she 
bounded along with the light step of 
a fawn to her father, who was before 
us. I could not say another word 
alone to her that mht, for she did 
not leave his side till the walk was 
ended; and, as the shades of even- 
ing had drawn in upon us, “ Good 
night,” were the only words she 
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pronounced when I took leave of her 
kind and amiable family. Jabez, as 
usual, would accompany me during 
a portion of my walk, and with 
that candid friendship which I had 
long the happiness of enjoying, he 
said, “You seem very fond of my 
sister Sarah, and I think she likes 
ou.” 

“Do you?” I inquired, with pal- 
pitating anxiety. “Why do you 
think she likes me ?” 

“ Because she said so,’ 
open-hearted friend. 

Here the conversation dropped. 
Did she mean liked or loved? I 
flattered myself the latter, and so I 
sank to rest on my wonted couch, and 
had blissful dreams. I saw a fairy 
troop of light and beauteous sera- 
phims come dancing over pastures of 
flowers, and of shrubs without thorns. 
I saw them sprinkle around them the 
most exquisite exotics and small ripe 
fruit, such as I had never gazed on 
before. When the fruit reached the 
ground each lilac-coloured berry (for 
such was the fruit) suddenly opened, 
and from each rose a fairy, resembling 
in every respect my beloved, my 
adored one. The new fairies, in their 
turn, became seraphims too, and at 
last there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of whirling, dancing, gay, im- 
mortal creatures, all engaged in mazy 
circles, singing and smiling, blissful 
andecstatic. Suddenly, however, they 
disappeared, and but one single lilac 
berry could I perceive on the ground. 
I made many efforts, in my dream, to 
reach it, but some influence or other 
kept me back. At length, the lilac- 
berry approached me, and I welcomed 
it with rapture. I touched it—and 
Sarah in all her charms and her 
loveliness issued forth. I woke; it 
was a dream! No; it was not a 
dream, for I metamorphosed it into a 
reality. The fairy troop of light and 
beauteous seraphims were the plea- 
sures of life; the flowers and the ex- 
otics were those from which I was to 
make my choice ; the fairies and the 
berries were indications of the choice 
[ should make ; the single lilac-berry, 
left alone on the ground, was Sarah 
herself; whilst the difficulties I had 
to encounter in reaching it, were em- 
blems of the opposition which would 
be made to our supposed mutual 
love. But then I had the consolation 
of knowing, from the last feature in 
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my dream, that eventually she would 
be mine! 

The two next days my heart was 
pacified, though subdued, by this con- 
solatory vision; but on the third I 
hastened to Jabez—nay, to his sister 
—to regale my ears by listening to 
her voice, and my eyes by feasting on 
her loveliness and her beauty. But 
where was Sarah? “She had just 
left,” I was told coolly and with in- 
difference, “in Mr. Flaxman’s car- 
riage, to spend two or three weeks in 
his family circle.” “Just left!”— 
“two oR three” weeks, as though the 
“two” or the “three” were the same 
things to me. Oh! how my heart 
hated Mr. Flaxman and his family at 
that moment! How I regretted that 
I had pursued my course through the 
woods that morning, looking at the 
wild flowers and musing by the rip- 
pling brook! If I had taken the 
highroad, and walked along nimbly, 
I should have seen her before her 
departure, and caught one more 
glimpse of my heart's ay treasure. 

“Oh! I forgot,” said the youngest 
sister, as though it was a matter of 
no importance, “Sarah said that if 
you asked what had become of her, 
I was to say that she left a ‘good-by’ 
for you, and hoped you would be a 
‘good boy !’” 

Was that message a rebuke, a proof 
of love, or a playful act of merry 
friendship ? tormented myself a 
good deal with this important con- 
troversy, and found a host of argu- 
ments in favour of each proposition. 
But self-love triumphed at last, and I 
arrived at the conclusion that she left 
the message because she loved me! 
When this decision was come to, I 
lived in a bright little world of my 
own creation, the rest of the day, and 
only sighed for an opportunity of 
seeing her, or of communicating my 
gratitude and devotedness. How was 
this to be accomplished? I asked 
Jabez to let me know when he wrote, 
and save me room for a post-scriptum. 
This was at once good fortune and 
good management, and a few days 
afterwards the postscript was written, 
and was worded as follows :— 

**] think when voung ladies run away 
from their friends they should remember 
how deep is the sorrow they inflict on 
those who remain behind, and should 
console the absent by letters both long 
and frequent, for 
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‘Heaven first taught letters for some 
wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive 
maid.’ 
The cottage, the fields, the ferry, and 
poor Kate, all look very sadly, and none 


more so than your most respectful and 
sincere friend. eee” 


Jabez thought this “ excellent fun,” 
and joked about it at dinner. But 
his mother betrayed some uneasiness, 
and said in a mild but expressive 
manner that “Sarah never wrote to 
any one but to her parents or her sis- 
ters, and that I must not expect a 
reply.” 

“Oh! no, no!” I stammered out, 
in broken and singular accents, add- 
ing, no doubt, by my manner to the 
already rising convictions of Sarah’s 
mother, that for her daughter, young 
though I was, I cherished that love 


“Which boys feel and poets feign.” 


Of Sarah I said no more, neither 
that day nor during any future visit 
in my long holydays. Sometimes, 
indeed, I had a long conversation 
about the bright one with my friend 
Jabez, but always alone and in the 
woods, where none but trees and 
birds could be witnesses of our con- 
fabulations. 

Week after week passed away. 
Sarah prolonged her visit to the 
Flaxmans’, and my vacation was 
nearly over when my father received 
an invitation for himself and family 
to pass a few days at an archery- 
meeting in the very village where my 
goddess was spending very happy and 
joyous hours. I prevailed on my 
father to accept the invitation. I 
counted the hours previous to our 
departure; I resolved on trying my 
archery powers in the presence of 
Sarah herself, and, young as I was, 
I carried off the third prize! That 
was a moment of exultation I shall 
never forget. Sarah admired my 
dexterity, applauded my success, and 
“thought my newly-gained bow and 
arrows very pretty!” Many a beau- 
tiful girl and charming maiden did 
the same, but Sarah’s was “ the” 
praise for me, and I left the village 
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of archery with a beating heart, but 
high expectations. When I took 
leave she shook my hand cordially. 
I pressed hers with emotion. I know 
now that the sentiments were widely 
different ; but at that moment I be- 
lieved they were the same. Six 
months rolled away, my private edu- 
cation was finished, I returned to my 
father’s house to prepare for college ; 
and once more the beloved — the 
adored object on whom was concen- 
trated all my hopes of happiness, 
was before me. I had lost none of 
my enthusiasm for her. She never 
had any for me. 

“ My sister will soon be married,” 
said Jabez, one day when it was quite 
dusk, and we were about separating 
for the night. 

“What! Sarah?” I asked. 

“ Yes, of course,” he replied. 

“To whom, then—to whom ?” 

“'To Cousin George, who has re- 
turned from India with lotsof money, 
and all that sort of thing. Heseems 
very good-tempered. He is in Lon- 
don preparing the house.” 

There was nothing at that hour 
before me but the -blackness of de- 
spair. The world, I thought, had 
no longer flowers or fruit, smiles or 
hopes, landscapes or happiness ; and 
the noiseless inhabitants of the graves 
in the churchyard were the only sub- 
jects of my exry. Not long after, 
my father received an invitation for 
our family to the marriage-breakfast. 
I affected indisposition as an excuse 
for absence. Shall | say affected? 
No. I was next to dead with sorrow 
and disappointment; and my young 
heart then felt its first griefs. Alas! 
they were only its first ; for new years 
brought other griefs with them, and 
I found, what all have discovered 
who know and study life, that roses 
are less plenteous than thorns, and 
that weeds are more common than 
flowers. Sarah lived in peace and 
prosperity ; and I afterwards learned, 
by happy and long experience, that 
there is a love which is more per- 
manent, real, and satisfactory, chast- 
ened, sweet, and abiding, than “the 
Jirst love of sixteen.” 


MY FIRST INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM, KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


When first I saw King William, 
whose abdication of the throne of 
Holland still remains a mystery which 


I have been unable to comprehend, 
that good and great prince was sove- 
reign of the whole of the Low Coun- 
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tries. But, although Belgium had not 
then parodied the Parisian revolution 
of 1830, its inhabitants, urged and 
goaded by the Romish priesthood, 
were secretly preparing for an out- 
break. I had resided some time in 
the Netherlands. I had watched the 
Flemings, the Belgians, and the 
Dutch; I had visited them in their 
private societies, observed them in 
their estaminets and cafés, heard 
their complaints and remonstrances, 
and was prepared to submit some ob- 
servations to the king. That able 
but mistaken man Van-Maanen was 
then attracting much attention. The 
priests were sedulously engaged, as 
well in the manufacturing as in the 
rural districts, in enforcing on the 
minds of the middling and lower 
classes that it was “ at once a sin and 
a shame to have a Protestant prince 
ruling over a Catholic community ;” 
and at the confessional, in the sick- 
room, at school, and every where 
where priestly influence boul be ex- 
erted without attracting the attention 
of the civil powers, it laboured to 
excite a spirit of hate and insubordi- 
nation to the government of King 
William. Not that there were any 
charges against him as a man or as a 
prince, but only against him as a 
Protestant. ‘There are too many rea- 
sons for fearing that the eldest branch 
of the house of Bourbon, then occu- 
pying the throne of France, secretl 
encouraged this opposition to his 
majesty of Holland and Belgium, and 
that the Duchesse d’ Angouléme, espe- 
cially, took a lively interest in the 
spread of this feeling. That the 
aversion to the king did not result 
from any other cause, was proved by 
the facts that trade and manufactures 
were flourishing; that agriculture and 
the fisheries were prosperous; that 
commerce and the colonies were in 
the most satisfactory state ; that lite- 
rature, the fine arts, and the sciences, 
were every year taking a wider 
range ; that amusements and luxuries 
were never so much demanded or en- 
joyed; and that the élite of foreign, 
as well as of British society, spent 
their tens of thousands per annum 
amidst the verdant plains, or gorgeous 
churches, of the Low Countries. 
“What, then, do you want to 
make you happy ?”’ I often asked of 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
priest, the tradesman, the artisan, and 
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the agricultural labourer. The an- 
swer was always the same in spirit, 
though not in words,—* We want a 
Roman Catholic king.” It is a sin- 
gular fact that, though they after- 
wards made a revolution to obtain 
their object, they are still governed 
by a Protestant prince. Sometimes, 
indeed, the replies to my inquiry, 
“ What, then, do you want to make 
you happy ?” were differently couched; 
as, for example, some would say, 
“We want the separation of Bel- 
giam from Holland;” and others 
would ask “for a separate govern- 
ment, but under the same prince.” It 
was with Belgium and the incipient 
rebels in those days as it is with 
Ireland and Mr. Daniel O'Connell's 
tail now — they asked for the dis- 
solution of the Union. 

“The Belgians are Catholics,” 
said an ultra-Papist to me on one 
occasion ; “ and why are they to be 
governed by an avowed arid hostile 
heretic ?” “ You are all heretics,” he 
added ; “and you know it, and we 
know it; and our position is one of 
degradation in the sight of the whole 
world. Would you consent to be 
governed in England bya Roman Ca- 
tholic prince?” This is the secret 
language of the Repealers in Ireland 
now. ‘They affect a loyalty they do 
not feel; and cry “ Long lire the 
Queen!” when in their hearts they 
desire to dethrone her. 

Well,—I had seen and heard a 
great deal of this sort of feeling in 
Belgium, when I resolved on com- 
municating it to the king in person. 
His majesty was really too good and 
too great a man to be left in igno- 
rance of what was passing in his Bel- 
gian dominions; and I was certain 
that even the Belgium civil authori- 
ties winked at a state of things and 
at an amount of disaffection, which 
they ought to have punished and put 
down. I did not believe that King 
William was very accurately in- 
formed as to all that was passing in 
the very heart of Belgian sovicty, 
and I thought I foresaw a revolution 
within three years. What was to 
be done? If I asked through the 
ministers for an interview, | must 
state the object and the motive. 
Those might not please them, and the 
audience might be refused. I re- 
solved, therefore, on stating sonie of 
my opinions and a few of my facts on 
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paper, and I took special care that 
the document was placed in the 
hands of his majesty. A week 
clapsed, and no reply. But on the 
ninth day the answer came. This 
was the invariable rule of the mo- 
narch ; every letter or application 
addressed directly to himself was sure 
to be replied to on the seventh or 
eighth day after its reception. The 
reply of the king, through his pri- 
vate secretary, was noble and consi- 
derate, and his majesty appointed an 
interview. The king was at Brussels 
at that moment, and to the palace I 
repaired. My heart beat more ra- 
pidly than usual as I entered the 
palace-gates, and a feeling that I was 
a foreigner and an intruder gained 
upon me whilst I waited the orders 
of his majesty. But when I saw the 
good, the paternal, the honest, the 
kind-hearted prince, who had been so 
libelled by the popish clergy, and so 
misrepresented by the emissaries of 
Rome, all my trepidation ceased, all 
my fears departed, and I conversed 
with him without restraint, and with 
much confidence and plainness of 
speech. I told him, “ Sire, a revolu- 
tion is organising; Rome is once 
more actively engaged against Lu- 
ther and the ‘Reformation ; ; and your 
majesty’s subjects in Belgium are in 
an incipient state of treason and in- 
surrection.” Irelated the facts which 
hatl come to my knowledge, the cir- 
cumstances I had observed, the de- 
plorable state of feeling kept up by 
the religious instructors of the 
lower orders, the subserviency of the 
press to the priesthood, and the e man- 
ner in which the provincial local 
animosities rather seconded than op- 
posed the Romish clergy in their 
subversive and intolerable efforts to 
bring about a general rising against 
the king’s government. To m 
facts and reasonings the siionatel 
listened with profound attention. 
Occasionally he interrupted me in 
my narrative. He asked no questions 
as to names, persons, or what he 
evidently and 1onourably regarded 
as the private portion of my com- 
munications. He did not seek to 
avenge himself on individuals, or on 
burgomasters and aldermen, who had 
not kept their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance. There was nothing like 
revetige in his inquiries or replies. 
His only desire appeared to be td 


provide remedies, to soften down dis- 
content, to prove to his Roman 
Catholic subjects, that though he was 
a Protestant more from conviction 
than even from education, that still 
he was the enlightened, the tolerant, 
the Christian Protestant ; and that 
he loved all his subjects, whether 
Belgians or Dutchmen, and whether 
Protestants or Catholics, with a sin- 
cere and even equal benignity. I 
thought that for some of my facts he 
had not been fully prepared. I be- 
lieved that they slatted him, and I 
think so still. “His heart was so kind 
and comprehensive, that he was really 
unwilling to believe that those for 
whom he had done so much, the 
merchants and manufacturers of Bel- 
gium, had yet joined this conspiracy 
of priests and jesuits. For, in good 
truth, never were the Belgians so 
prosperous as when this secret re- 
bellion was first organised amongst 
them. The manufacturing towns 
were fully employed ; large and rapid 
fortunes were made; never had the 
lower classes of society received such 
rates of wages, and been enabled to 
purchase and enjoy so many luxuries. 
Pndoubtedly this feeling was enter- 
tained and even acted up to in very 
many cases when, subsequently, the 
day of trial and rebellion came, and 
workmen were known to say at Gand 
and at Antwerp to their fellow- 
workmen when urged upon to join, 
“ You may do as you please, but we 
will not arm against a government 
which secures us plenty of work, and 
a fowl for our Sunday’s dinner.” 
After an hour’s conversation with 
his majesty upon the facts which I 
had to relate, and the convictions I 
had to impart, the king asked me, 
* Well, sir, and now for the remedies 2?” 
I endeavoured to point them out. 
They were a change of civil au- 
thorities; some concessions on reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical matters to the 
Romish clergy, so as not to leave 
them even the semblance of a pre- 
text for their conduct ; and the intro- 
duction of new manufactures into the 
country, such as of porcelain and of 
silk. I explained to the king that 
attempts to restrain the press would 
be favourable to the influences of thie 
Romish clergy, and that it would be 
far better that the imaginary griefs 
of the Belgians should be stated, and 
even commented on by the journals, 
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than that the jesuits should be the 
depositaries of the complaints of his 
numerous and increasing enemies. 
On this point I dilated at some 
length. It was the one which was 
least in harmony with his own opi- 
nions. I suggested that the press 
should be met by the press, and not 
by prosecutions or suppression. This 
had not been sufficiently attended to. 
The journals had daily or weekly 
sent forth their poison ; but antidotes 
had not appeared at the same periods. 
The Belgians were deceived by their 
religious instructors, and I knew it. 
The only possible way of undeceiving 
them, was to carry on an incessant 
controversy with them, and to oppose 
facts to their theories, and facts also 
to their opinions. Undoubtedly there 
was this objection to be met, that 
a large proportion of the agricultural 
population could not read at all, and 
that whilst the clergy were reaching 
these people every day at the confes- 
sional, in the schools, at mass, and in 
their own dwellings, by conversa- 
tion and exhortations, as well as on 
the roads and in the fields, always 
inculcating “that it was a sin and a 
shame for a Catholic population to 
be governed by a Protestant prince,” 
the journals which might be written 
and printed to meet such an objec- 
tion would not find their way to the 
hearths and homes of the people; 
would not be read or understood, 
even if distributed gratuitously ; and 
would assuredly be denounced before- 
hand from the altar and the pulpit, 
by a disloyal and infatuated priest- 
hood. And this was the difficulty of 
the position of King William at that 
period. He was libelled, calumni- 
ated, opposed, misrepresented, hated 
by the Romish clergy; and thus se- 
cretly his government was under- 
mined without the possibility of 
preventing it. Still, much could be 
done; the evil hour could be post- 
poned: by degrees the minds of the 
people might be instructed, and their 
eyes opened to the secret cause of the 
opposition to the king’s government ; 
for they saw around them all the 
elements of external and _ internal 
greatness, splendour, and prosperity ; 
and yet there was a ae at the 
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heart, and it was destroying the 
sources of moral and political health, 
life, and national progress. To get 
rid of the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy in civil and political matters 
was a duty; but how to do this with- 
out also attacking their religious sov- 
reignty, and without rousing the sen- 
sibilities of a whole population, was 
a greater difficulty still. The king 
saw all this with the eye of a states- 
man and a philosopher, as well as 
with that of a prince, and he was 
often overcome with a sense of the 
duty he owed to his Dutch as well 
as to his Belgian, to his Protestant, 
as well as to his Romish subjects. 

At last I rose to leave. The king 
condescended to rise too, but it was 
to desire I would partake of a colla- 
tion. Lis orders, were my pleasures, 
and I obeyed. He spoke of England, 
of our king, of the British constitu- 
tion then unspoiled by the Reform 
Bill, of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, for both of whom 
he entertained the highest respect 
and admiration; and whether his 
majesty spoke in English, French, 
Flemish, Dutch, or German, he did 
so with fluency and taste. 

I have no distinct recollection of 
what [ ate or drank, except that I 
had the honour of drinking “ Long 
life and prosperity to really the best 
of princes” in some most admirable 
hock. The repast did not occupy 
more than twenty minutes, and I 
took my leave. 

Two years rolled away. I had not 
forgotten my first interview with the 
King of Holland, and he had been 
pleased not to have forgotten it 
either ; for, after the results of 1830, 
he inquired of one of my friends, a 
general officer in his service, “ How 
is ? I have not forgotten him. 
Tell him so when you see him.” 
This was another proof of his kind- 
heartedness and benevolence. His 
abdication rests an enigma; but he 
has been succeeded by a prince wor- 
thy of such a father, and of being 
the monarch of a brave, honest, and 
noble people. Long life to the King 
of Holland, and prosperity to the 
Protestant Dutch! 


THE MAN WHO NEVER ATE MEAT. 


What a man that was! I met 
him at Liege, I saw him at Boulogne, 


I encountered him at Paris, I avoided 
him at Berne, I laughed at him at 
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Rome, I dodged him at Madrid, I 
joked with him at Naples, I lost him 
—I hope for ever—on the Black 
Sea! Oh! I shall never forget “the 
man who never ate meat.” This was 
his hobby: he had no other. This 
was his great virtue, his creed, his 
hope, his joy, his every thing! He 
had a shiny face. How I do hate 
men with shiny faces! They are so 
complacent, so selfish, so garrulous, 
so simpering, and so provoking. I 
would rather see a man with a face 
as rough as a hedgehog, and a beard 
as long as a black mantilla, than a 
middle-sized, ruddy, round-looking 
man of forty-eight to fifty-four with 
a shiny face. Albeit, the man in 
question had flaxen hair, inexpressive 
eyes, 2 mouth made for the recep- 
tion of melons and cucumbers, made 
a sort of side crab-like movement in- 
stead of straight, downright walking, 
and had a propensity for sitting quite 
still and looking at you full in the 
face the first time he saw you, seek- 
ing to discover whether you belonged 
to, or could be brought to belong to, 
that most melancholy of all classes of 
beings “ who never eat meat.” 

The individual in question was a 
bachelor of fifty, “just in the prime 
of life,” as he would declare every 
morning at the hour of breakfast. His 
fortune was, I believe, ample, and 
his love of travelling insatiable. But 
what right had he to travel when he 
never ate meat? The fine “ gigot 
de pré-salé” of Dieppe was lost upon 
him, for “he never ate meat;” the 
“chamois flesh” from the Swiss moun- 
tains was in vain prepared and cooked 
for him, for “he never ate meat ;” 
the fine buck venison of our own 
glorious parks was never touched by 
him, “for he never ate meat.” Lord 
King would have prepared his best 
“ mutton” in thirteen different forms, 
—as roast, boiled, stewed, broiled, 
fried, baked, harricoed, and so forth, 
in vain, for Mr. U——* never ate 
meat. And, by “meat,” the afore- 
said Mr. U meant not only beef, 
mutton, pork, veal, lamb, venison, 
fowls, turkeys, hams, and tongues of 
all sorts and sizes, but likewise rab- 
bits, wild and tame, pigeons, wood 
and domestic, hares, leverets, par- 
tridges, pheasants, boars’ heads, frogs’ 
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legs, ducks wild and ducks tame, 
widgeons, teal, snipes, woodcocks, 
quails, and even “ wheat-ears,” —for 
all—all to him, were “flesh,” and 
flesh was meat, and meat was flesh, 
and he never ate meat. The first 
time I encountered this gentleman 
was at Boulogne-sur-Mer. He had 
taken the bottom of the table, and 
he was smiling sardonically (as well 
as he could) at the mutton cutlets, 
beef steaks aur pommes de terres, 
kidneys, broiled ham, cold, boiled, 
fresh, beef, and cucumbers, or gir- 
kins, hot mashed potatoes, arrayed 
in the form of Egyptian pyramids, 
and then adorned with fine rich 
gravy sauce, cold veal with jelly, 
and patés of varied flavour, which 
the frequenters of the table Chote 
were conveying from the dishes to 
their own plates, to please their 
palates, and fortify their constitu- 
tions. He looked, I say, sardonically 
at us—cannibals! Before him was 
placed brown bread, honey, milk, 
and a—bowl. He caught my eye, 
and he appeared delighted. 

“T never eat meat, sir,” observed 
the shiny-faced, flaxen-haired gen- 
tleman. 

“T presume you mean, sir, not at 
breakfast,” was my reply. 

“No, sir, nor yet for luncheon, 
nor for dinner, nor for supper,— 
never —never.” 

“You have an aversion to but- 
chers’ meat, perhaps,” I retorted, in 
a tone of apparent interest and con- 
cern. 

“Oh! not merely butchers’ meat,” 
he answered ; “ but my rule extends 
to, and comprises, all that lives, and 
moves, and has a being.” 

Heavens! I thought, I am in for 
it now; and I began to regret that I 
had noticed his existence, for it was 
too evident that he was preparing 
for me a homily. No, not preparing, 
for it was the two hundred and fifty 
thousandth edition of one, long since 
prepared. His great delight was to 
point to his shiny, fat, ruddy face, 
and to excite the wonder and asto- 
nishment of the old and the young, 
the simple and the wise, when he 
said, — 

“T never eat meat!” ; 

I ventured at this first interview 


: No relation to friend Ure, the celebrated; nor yet to Brother Brotherton of 
Salford, whose anti-flesh and anti-late-hours tastes are well known. 
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to observe, that even fruit and vege- 
tables had life, and I asked him if 
ever he had visited a market-gar- 
dener’s grounds during the stillness 
of the night, after a plentiful cutting 
had been going on of cabbages and 
caulifiowers, and if he had listened 
to the crying or snivelling of the 
stalks, moaning over their lost heads. 
For a few moments he appeared pa- 
ralysed. He seenieidl to be thinking 
that if this were true, he could not 
eat vegetables any longer, and must 
confine his food to bread, milk, and 
honey. But then recovering from 
the stun which my market- garden, 
cauliflower, and cabbage sweeping 
blow had inflicted, he said, — 

“Qh, sir! you are mistaken; the 
noise you have heard was merely the 
oozing of the juices or sap. No pain 
was felt; and no injury was com- 
mitted. I need not abandon vege- 
tables. They are my delight, for I 
never cat meat!” 

“ And yet how healthy you look, 
sir,” observed a young student from 
Stinkomalee, who had set out on his 
trivels, as the ‘school-master had 
before him ;’ “it is really surprising 
to see any one look so well who 
deprives himself of his natural food.” 

* Natural food, sir!” replied Mr. 
U , with a warmth oat earnest- 
ness worthy of a younger convert. 
“ Natural food! what do you mean 
by natural food? What is man, sir, 
but an animal,—a biped, a monkey 
with his tail cut off, an intelligent 
animal? And do animals live on 
animals? Do not animals eat grass, 
fruit, berries, trees, branches, vege- 
tables? Wild, savage, fierce animals, 
like cannibals, may feed upon blood, 
marrow, bones, nerves, sinews, flesh, 
and this may be the cause of their 
untameable and wretched natures ; 
but does this supply any reason for 
man—moral, immortal, arid respon- 
sible man—living upon flesh too ? 
Abscess, ague, apoplexy, asthma, 
blindness, spitting of blood, bron- 
chitis, catalepsy, cholera morbus,; 
colic, congestion, constipation, con- 
vulsions, dropsy, dysentery, epilepsy, 
fainting, fever, gout, headach, heart 
disorders, heart-burn, hiccups, hypo- 
chondriacism, indigestion, iliac pas- 
sion, jaundice, disorders of the liver, 
lumbago, inflammation of the lungs, 
mortification, nose - bleeding, palsy, 
pleurisy, St. Anthony’sfire, spitting of 
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blood, inflammation of the stomach, 
swooning, tetanus, and nearly every 
other disorder to which flesh is heir, 
are the results, more or less remote, 
of flesh-eating.” 

“By Jupiter Ammon,” I thought, 
“Tam in for it now! What a cata- 
logue of disorders, and all imputable 
to meat, fowls, and game!” Still T 
could not help thinking that Mr. 
U was “making game of tts,” 
spite his earnestness and multiplied 
gesticulations. But indeed he was 
not ; for never was a convert to any 
moral, political, social, scientific, or 
religious system, from the time of 
the first Adam to the days of this 
celebrated Mr. U , more truly 
sincere, or energetically ardent and 
anxious for the success of his theory 
or system, than was this non-flesh- 
eating bore. 

The extension of his system of 
prohibition to the jinny tribe was 
the hardest feature in his case. No 
salmon, no turbot, no lobsters, no 
John Dories, no anchovies, no smelts, 
no brills, no jacks, no gudgeons, no 
soles, and—hear it, Neptune! hear 
it!—no oysters!! Ay, and no 
“ moules a la poulette,” no “ anguille a 
la tartare,” no stewed eels in England, 
or “ matelotte” in France, no “ truite” 
from the “ Lac de Genéve,” no Dutch 
herrings, and, though last, not least 
in our dear love, no shrimps from 
Pegwell Bay!! What a wretch! 
Yet he vowed he acted from principle, 
and thought himself “the thing,” 
when, smilingly and smirkingly he 
said, —“ I never eat meat.” 

“Hang you, [ wish you did!” I 
remember saying to myself on one 
occasion, when he re-commenced with 
a new party his old anti-flesh palaver. 
But wishing was in this case, as in 
most others, “ of all expedients the 
worst ;” and the best way of arriving 
at a speedy termination to his flesh 
and poultry denunciations was never 
to interrupt him in his diatribes. 

If his practice had been confined 
to simply an abstinence from “ the 
creatures” he attacked, he would 
have been less obnoxious; but he was 
actually addicted to the love of mak- 
ing “ anti-flesh converts.” Tiow many 
a dinner has he spoiled of a nervous 
and hypochondriacal traveller ? 

“Why, what are you about, sir,” 
he would exclaim, “in your state 
of nerves and of health, to cat 
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roast beef, with its blood, its gravy, 
its fat? Do you, then, desire to die ? 
Are you wearied of existence? Is 
life so annoying to you that you 
would perpetrate suicide? Then do 
so at once, — do so with manly forti- 
tude; swallow prussic acid — throw 
yourself into the Rhone—but do 
not, by eating meat, ‘ die a thousand 
deaths in dying one.’” 

Sometimes the luckless traveller, 
thus attacked, or assaulted, would 
still have retained sufficient presence 
of mind to laugh outright, but, gene- 
rally, the knife and fork would drop 
on the plate, the garcon would be 
called to take all away ; “ Tourte,” or 
“ Fromage a la Créme,” would con- 
stitute, with “ salade,” the remainder 
of the repast; and Mr. U would 
crawl quietly and sleepily about the 
room, rejoicing in a momentary con- 
quest, if not even in a permanent 
convert. Oh! how he would watch 
the unfortunate being who thus 
yielded for a moment to his persua- 
sions! At breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner, and tea hours, he would be 
there “to strengthen, to fortify,” the 
new catechumen of the anti-flesh 
system; and there, too, to pounce 
down upon any “viande,” or any 
“met,” which he could by possibility 
range in the category of carnivorous 
food. 

Ifa lady complained, in his pre- 
sence, of a headach, he replied “ ab- 
stain from meat.” Tf a walking sha- 
dow of a man lamented his tendency 
to shrinking, the answer was, “leave 
off meat, and you will get fat.” Ifa 
“fair round stomach, with good capon 
lined,” presented itself to his notice, 
he would eye the unfortunate indivi- 
dual who possessed it with a look of 
horror and amazement, and then 
stepping forward, with a smirk or 
smile, by way of introduction, would 
“ask pardon” of the stranger, “ but 
merely wished to observe that it was 
necessary he should follow his exam- 
ple, and never eat meat.” 

He descanted with such gusto on 
the merits of kidney-beans, scarlet- 
runners, cold artichokes, spring ra- 
dishes, fresh water-cresses, and mashed 
potatoes, minus butter and milk, that 
he sometimes succeeded in getting up 
“a cheer for the vegetables,” but that 
cheer resembled the sounds of a ven- 
triloquist, and was as unlike the good 
hearty racket of “a conservative fire ” 
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as water-gruel and barley-water are 
unlike Dublin stout and good old 
port. Peas, beans, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, parsley, mint, balm, spinach, 
brocoh, endive, lettuces, onions, leeks, 
broad beans and split peas, were also 
somie of the objects of his affection ; 
but he did not love them, indiscri- 
minately, any more than he ate 
them out of order, But alas!—andI 
record it with feelings of deep regret 
—alas! he only loved his vegetables 
cooked “au naturel.” No butter, no 
sauce, no cream, but simply boiled in 
water, and eaten with salt. Ifhe had 
praised “Chour-fleurs aux Parmesan,” 
or “ Choux de Bruxelles a la Satce,” 
or “Artichauds dla Poivrade,” or “ des 
petits Pots au Sucre,” or “des Epi- 
nards a la Créme,” or “des Navets au 
jus,” or thistles with marrow, I could 
have forgiven, though I could not 
have loved him (for a man who will 
not eat a tender, fat rump-steak and 
oyster sauce, can never be loved); but 
if he had eaten French vegetables, 
cooked as the French cook them, I 
could at least have tolerated, and 
never would have cursed him. But 
no; vegetables boiled in water, and 
eaten with salt, was his bill of fare, 
to which he added cold water and 
hard eggs. It was always a mystery 
to me how he admitted eggs as eat- 
able—but he did so, and never would 
reply to.any inquiries on the subject. 
It was, I suppose, his cété foible ; not 
that I ever discovered which was the 
strong side of his character. His des- 
sert consisted of the fruits of the sea- 
son, and that I may in justice redeem 
his character from unmitigated ob- 
loquy, I feel it my duty to record, 
that no man was a more ardent 
encourager of orchard cultivators, 
grape-growers, and market-garden- 
ers. Peaches and grapes, pine-apples 
and melons, mulberries and necta- 
rines, pears and greengages, Orleans 
plums and magnum bonums, oranges 
and chestnuts, filberts and I wish 
I could add port wine; but I cannot, 
for instead of “ wine and filberts,” or 
“wine and walnuts,” the combination 
was “walnuts and aqua pumpi,” and 
“ aqua riveri.” This was all “my eye” 
to me, and I stuck to Jerdan’s old 
recipe, “Two bottles of wine and two 
pounds of filberts.” 

Mr. U—— would permit fruit to 
be cooked with jellies, sugar, honey, 
and cream, and was rather learned in 
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these matters. I have eaten of some 
of these condiments with much: satis- 
faction, but not till I had first violated 
his golden rule of not eating meat. 
And now to draw my remem- 
brances (No. I.) to a close, I must 
sum up my paper with an anecdote. 
Mr. U was invited out to a ba- 
chelor’s supper. It was got up for a 
joke, and ended in a lark. There 
were so many good things, that I dare 
not commence the catalogue— but in 
the centre of the table was placed a 
large triangular pie. What could it 
be? Mr.U became curious. He 
asked the gargon what it was. The 
garcon, instructed beforehand, “really 
did not know.” The master of the 
cavern was sent for; he was equally 
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ignorant. The president was applied 
to. He could not tell. Mr. U *s 
impatience became boundless, and he 
ordered the proscribed dish to be 
placed before him. When he cut 
through the crust, there was some- 
thing resembling a large fruit. He 
said, good-humouredly, that it ap- 
peared to be “ forbidden fruit,” but 
that he would open the animal. He 
had searcely, however, commenced 
his operations, than out sprung two 
living larks, which had been cleverly 
placed inside an uncooked shaddock. 
So he began to laugh, and the birds 
began to sing, and no doubt are even 
singing now up to the very moment 
of closing this first chapter of remi- 
niscences. 


THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTANETUS, 


EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 


The Sebenth Epistle. 


ECHEPOLUS tO MELESIPPUS. 


“ Marx ye well his air and speed, 
Ilow he wheels his fiery steed,— 
How he thunders o’er the plain, 
Fix’d his eye and loose his rein. 
Such a haught and daring soul 
Never stoop’d to Love's control. 
Young Aponts ‘tis I see,— 
Maidens’ bright idolatry.” 

As I spoke he turn’d his head, 
Half-reproving me, and said, 

“ Friend, you err; “tis Love alone 
Holds the rein from zone to zone ; 
Love within my bosom dwells, 
And through me the steed impels,— 
Love that fleeter than the wind 
Follows, urges on behind. 

Come, my chariot, mount and raise 
Melodies in Curin’s praise ; 

Songs can soothe the lovers’ pain, 
Songs the lovers’ soul sustain.” 

I obey'd his wish, and strove 

To hymna sudden song of love :— 
“ Noble sir, I thought you free 
From the Archer’s slavery ; 


But if forms like ; 


ours are bound 


(Forms with brightest beauty crown’'d), 
Ev’n the Cyprian Queen might name 
Love and Tyranny the same ; 

Yet you must the bondage bear, 
Venus’ self the Loves ensnare. 

What can you expect from those 

Who are even their mother’s foes ?” 
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MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MANCHESTER, 


To Oriver Yorke, Esq. 


Hon. Srr,—F rom a child I have la- 
boured under an insatiate thirst for 
knowledge. Entering, when young, 
the establishment of Messrs. ; 
hosiers and haberdashers, ——- Street, 
City, my spare time has been devoted 
to science. Neither Lord Brougham, 
the polar-star of my aspirations, nor 
his great joint-stock-knowledge affair 
for its diffusion, can be too much 
valued by all who, like myself, en- 
courage the march of intellect in this 
rapidly advancing age. 

I have studied optics, history, bo- 
tany, phrenology, steam, astronomy, 
and hieroglyphics, with many other 
scraps of science at odd times. I 


joined the Bloomsbury Mechanics’ 


Institute on its formation, and am 
now one of the council,—‘ Alfred 
Stubbs, a name, I am proud to say, 
amongst the foremost whose dili- 
gence and assiduity have been mainly 
instrumental in raising this institute 
to its proud station among so many 
of its illustrious progenitors.” ‘This 
I quote from the speech of our pre- 
sident at the last annual meeting. 
But, to wave further introduction, 
I merely observe that Jenkins,a Man- 
chester traveller in the fustian line, 
who takes us on his way to the 
south-eastern counties, fired my am- 
bition by glowing details of the mag- 
nificent preparations making this 
ear for the British Association meet- 
ing in that place. He is himself, he 
told me, a member of the Salford 
Mechanics’ Institute; and I deter- 
mined, if possible, to cut cords and 
dimity, for one week in my life, and 
attend. Yes! immortalise my name, 
link it with the Sedgwicks, Murchi- 
sons, Whewells, &c., as a member 
with them of the same body, and 
with them swim nobly down to pos- 
terity. My master very kindly 
granted the much-coveted holyday ; 
and, to skip further detail, my breast 
glowing with universal love, in good 
humour with myself and all created 
things, [ took my place at the Euston 
station eight oleh, on ‘Tuesday the 
memorable 2Ist of June, with the 
intention of travelling through, that 
is, braving the perils of the live-long 
night, reack Manchester early the 


following morning. Manchester! 
the name did not associate with nor 
impart the rich flavour of philoso- 
phy, but to my warehouse-keeping, 
counter-jumping sense, rather of 
cotton and calicoes, of steam engines 
and smoke, redolent of fly-wheels 
and billy-rollers. However, as the 
great united talent of the age, foreign 
and domestic, had alighted, or, ra- 
ther, were just alighting, from their 
hidden recesses, like myself, on this 
great “fumatory,” it would have 
been sufficient to convert St. Giles 
into an Athens, or Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green into the groves of 
Academus. 

I had bought a travelling cap, and 
seeeing my carpet bag “ under me,” 
as the porter said, and umbrella 
slipped above the tapes, the beating 
anxiety and novelty of my situation 
a little subsided, and I had leisure to 
examine my fellow lodgers as the 
should successively mount to their 
berths. I was not without hope that 
one or more of the great unknown 
themselves might “fix” in the same 
carriage. It was the first time, save 
on a trip or two to Greenwich, that I 
had embarked in one of those im- 
mense streets of carriages, shot night- 
ly, daily, hourly, from the termini 
about town. I still felt rather nervous 
and fidgety, and an acceleration of 
pulse was the consequence. My in- 
timacy and connexion with science 
and scientific institutions, you will 
observe, has rendered my faculty of 
observation more than usually acute. 
Bell rings; packages and wheelbar- 
rows innumerable are trundled along 
the flags. “Take your places.” 
With provident forethought, I was 
already in mine. Leaye-takings, and 
all manner of et ceteras multiplied. 

“ Black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey,” 


mingled in promiscuous intercourse 
among that great, long, and to me in- 
terminable, vista of dwellings, ticket- 
ed, like packages, to all parts of the 
north. I was not long alone,—a fat 
corpus filled the doorway. 

“ Good-by, old buck!” accom- 
panied a gentle shove from the out- 
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side, and in grunted an unwieldy 
carcass, enveloped by top coat, com- 
forter, and a host of minor habili- 
ments in reserve. 

“Good-by. My love to —— 
A plethoric cough stopped the ami- 
able conclusion. This prodigious 
investiture seated itself opposite me. 
Immediately followed a lady, of that 
age men call uncertain, showily 
dressed; but, with a glance arising 
from long practice, I discovered that 
the material was far from first-rate. 
In her rear came a long, pale, skin- 
ny, middle-aged man, bespectacled 
and befurred, bearing in his dexter 
hand a smart reticule. 

“ Pleasant journey, Hugh,” was 
sung out by a friend, popping one 
hand through the open window. 

“Adieu!” said the lady, as the 
gent seemed either deaf or somewhat 
absent; and immediately we began 
to move, slowly at first, but increas- 
ing in speed, until in a few minutes 
we stopped where Primrose Hill, 
Regent's Park, Hampstead, and its 
tributaries, were in full view. I 
gazed on these well-known objects of 
Sunday recreation, and a fit of sad- 
ness came over me. I might have 
been looking at them for the last 
time ; so absorbed, that I was hardly 
conscious of increased speed; and 
ere I could tear away my thoughts 
from these scenes of my child- 
hood, we were within sight of Har- 
row,—church and trees relieved 
against a stormy horizon, where the 
sun had left a fiery streak aboye 
his burning couch. My reverie was 
disturbed by a sigh, developed in 
shape of a huge grunt from my 
vortly vis-d-vis. There was sufficient 
ight to distinguish his features. A 
big round face, a little round hole of 
a mouth, a red lump dabbed on for a 
nose, lower canine tecth well dis- 
played, remainder almost obliterated. 
“ Good by, old buck!” The sound 
went jingling through my head. The 
demigods of science were on the wing. 
Could this be of them? “ Old buck 
—old buck!” I looked again. 
“ Buck—Humph—I have it!” Ar- 
chimedes himself, when he ran out 
of the bath, astonishing the Sy- 
racusans, could not have been more 
elated with his discovery. “ Dr. 
Buckland is before me!” I mentally 
ejaculated, awed by the contempla- 
tion of so exalted a being. Llis face 
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grew radiant with intellect, and in 
the coming twilight wore an ex- 
pression almost supernatural. I could 
now have worshipped my despised, 
neglected companion. How fortu- 
nate! and I secretly determined to 
wrofit by the lucky proximity. 
Would not I pump him dry about 
mammoth, mastodon, icthyosauri, 
gorgons, and chimeras of a bygone 
world, now brought to light by in- 
tellects as gigantic. (We haye two 
of the “ Bridgewater Treatises” in our 
library at the Institute.) 

Ere long my attention was turned 
to the right, where silence reigned 
hitherto. 

“ Fast and fiery are our steeds,” 
said the lady, with a sort of dubious 
smile. 

“They snort and bellow furious- 
ly,” was the answer; but whether 
in a serious or comic mood was be- 
yond my power to distinguish. A 
face of that description called fiat, 
the dull expanse of which a smile 
could scarcely penetrate. Such a 
visage, no doubt, you have often 
seen, as though, fo the human 
clay was moist, somebody had sat 
upon it. And yet, after the disco- 
very I had made in my opposite 
neighbour, imagination was mightily 
on the alert, my faculties of observa- 
tion quickened; and, like finding 
faces in the fire, was ready to mould 
every outward form as fancy or ca- 
price might dictate. 

“Pleasant journey, Hugh!” Hugh! 
There was something in that name 
associated with the “ Inductive Sci- 
ences.” Ihadit! The monosyllable 
was only an abbreviation. Professor 
Whewell was before me! Yes, the 
mighty Colossus of mathematical 
science was within striking distance. 
How lucky! Nay, it was something 
more; and it would be my own 
fault if I did not profit by this sin- 
gular discovery. By good hap, I 
had not put on my nightcap, deter- 
mined that the night should be no 
bar to our converse. A commencing 
skirmish with Buckland J thought 
would be the easiest plan; so, after 
“rummaging my reminiscences” for 
a while, as Sir Morgan called it, I 
began the attack as follows :— 

“ Going down, of course, Ductor ?” 

“ Humph— Who are you? Every 
body knows me, it seems,” was the 
crusty reply. Nothing daunted, | 
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pushed on, determined, now that I 
had got hold of a live lion (I had 
only read of them heretofore), I 
would not be daunted by a growl. 

“ Why—yes,—in course, Doctor ; 
talents like yours were not made to 
be hidden.” 

“Well, well—no matter. It’s 
time for bed; so here goes.” With 
that, phenomenon No. | yery coolly 
drew a Welsh wig from his pocket, 
and, to my unspeakable mortifica- 
tion, went off in a doze. Never 
mind, thought I, better luck next 
time; there’s another within arm’s 
length. So, determined to shew that 
T had, at any rate, heard of the “ In- 
ductive Sciences,” I opened my 
trenches abruptly thus :— 

“ Charming opportunity for the 
good folks at Manchester! such an 
one not likely to occur again.” 

From the fishy expanse of face a 
pair of eyes peered at me steadily be- 
fore reply. 

“ Very.” 

The lady simpered, pursing up her 
mouth in continuation. 

“Oh yes, sir; and I hope we shall 
have pretty good proof they think 
so. Very expensive, though, get- 
ting the thing up; and, unless en- 
couraged, we shall have a serious 
Joss.” 

“Oh, ma’am, all the world are a 
coming ; I myself on purpose, all the 
way from town. Lodgings not to be 
had am afraid. Must take my 
chance. You, of course, are pro- 
vided for.” 

“Why, yes; we are pretty sure, 
so far.” 

“ Delightful studies yours!” said 
I, in a coaxing tone, intending to 
draw the gentleman out; “ the In- 
ductive Sciences, above all others, 
calculated to enlarge and strengthen 
the understanding.” 

“ Oh dear, yes; nothing more so,” 
the lady interpolated ; “ but talents 
lik ours do not meet with an appro- 
priate reward.” And here she put 
on such a look of injured innocence 
that really it was more than mortal 
could withstand. 

“ Deuced sorry, mem. By way of 
illustration, would you believe it? 
all my endeavours to enlighten and 
astonish, excite, I am afraid, only 
envy and jealousy in return for all I 
have done as one of the Council of 
the Bloomsbury Mechanics’ Institute, 


established July 16, 1835, Lord 
Brougham himself presiding.” 

This was always my—my cheval, 
something, I forget what; meaning 
my great gun, which I blew off at 
that particular moment, in order that 
the learned professor might be aware 
he was not sitting with one of the 
common herd who knew nothing, 
and had profited nothing by the 
march of intellect. 

A long-drawn snore from the “old 
buck” came terrifically down upon 
my enthusiasm. It seemed to put us 
all out of sorts, like an unwelcome 
guest at a party, and, apparently, re- 
minding every one of the happy re- 
source of sleep. Even the professor 
on my right was evidently determined 
to shun sociality; so resolving to 
waken early and rouse the lions so 
happily caught, I surrendered myself 
incontinently to the drowsy god. 

Jolt and jump,—anon screaming, 
whistling, snorting, we rushed on. 
Night close and misty ; heavy, lurid 
atmosphere, could have cut it with 
my scissors. Booked all this in the 
morning ; recommended by our pre- 
sident always to carry the “ ma- 
terials,” and jot down first impressions 
while fresh and racy. My dreams 
were all smoke and fire; battles, 
where I was sometimes lashed to a 
train of flying artillery, sometimes 
to a steed, swift and headstrong as 
the wind, all partook the nature 
of that fiery, snorting, jerking thing 
to which we were hooked. Our 
president says, “ It is an awful thing 
to be tied to the tail of a steam- 
engine.” 

I saw, or thought I saw, my fair 
companion, with head prone upon her 
bosom ; I heard, or thought I heard, 
from those parted lips a—a loud 
snore! Tell it not! Stay, *t was 
but a dream. 

Morning came; the rich, red, tur- 
bulent sky was breaking into huge 
shapeless masses, big and portentous 
(we had a thunder-storm the follow- 
ing afternoon). Iawoke, but all 
beside were in oblivion. 

We stopped. Not Manchester, 
surely? No. Again we swept on- 
wards, the country on each side green, 
undulating, and well-cultivated, with 
lines of luxuriant hedgerows, and 
scattered woods skirting the dark, 
almost vapourless, hills in the dis- 
tance. 
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At length, just as my companions 
were becoming conversable, though 
yawning and rather sulky at first, 
the great screaming leviathan, slack- 
ening its speed, darted into an in- 
closure beside a shed. Doors rapidly 
opened. Gracious, what a Babel! 
My head aches when I think of it. 
Busses, cabs, coaches, all shapes and 
sizes. Then the luggage. Half-a- 
score of wagons would scarcely hold 
it. How stowed off, it was not m 
business to inquire. Self seemed fore- 
most every where; so took my bag 
and bundled into the first open door, 
the keeper was so very “ inviting.” 

& es to, sir ?” 

“Oh, any where for a lodging! 
Will the hotels be up?” 

“Up? Ay, up to any thing!” 

And here a knowing wink at his 
driver proclaimed how well the wit 
was appreciated by himself. 
“ The gentleman will 
the 24 

“ Where ?” asked the driver. 

“T ll be hangedifI know. Driveon!” 

And away we went. Made myself 
perfectly comfortable, as I knew it 
would stop somewhere. 

“ Any body for Market Street — 
the Clarence ?” 

A pair of fat inmates got out. 

“ Royal Hotel ?” 

“ Ay, that'll do ?” said another. 

Does not sound amiss, thought I ; 
and, in a trice, we turn into a dark 
narrow gateway. 

“ Hallo! Where are we ?” 

“ Royal Hotel, sir.” 

Now it struck me as a very un- 
royal sort of approach; but I was 
pushed into a spacious lobby or en- 
trance-hall by boots ; luggage, with- 
out further ado, mounting a series 
of “ flights,” and cham’ ushering the 
way into a cold, comfortless bed-room. 

“ Large house—atticks particularly 
high—eh ?” 

“ None lower, sir. Excellent view 
from the skylights. Quite tight— 
comfortable room, very.” 

I did not grumble much, thought 
myself lucky to get a berth, and 
took what was offered without blow- 
ing up every body from garret to 
cellar, a ceremony I have read and 
heard indispensable at such places. 
Could not muster courage, though, 
in the programme of my proceedings, 
a friend had jotted this down as one 
of the most important items. 
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Felt dull and out of sorts; sat 
down to reflect; did not go to bed, 
but washed, brushed, breakfasted, 
and sallied forth. Printed placards 
at every corner announced that ad- 
mission-tickets must be obtained first 
at the Portico—little boy led the way 
—not far off—a handsome building 
—entrance a portico, hence its name; 
being, I suppose, the first and only 
building that could boast of this dis- 
tinction. Pillars blackened by smoke 
—very large room — printed direc- 
tions all round—every department 
minutely arranged—all made plain 
to the meanest capacity. So “fussy,” 
an old codger said, that it was ten 
times more trouble to read and re- 
member than it would have been to 
inquire. 

Presenting myself at a long counter 
opposite the entrance, I told them 
who I was—viz. one of the council 
of the B.M.I. The clerk made no 
remark, but filled up my ticket. 
Entrance 1/., annual subscription 1/. 
Two pounds for admission. “Cheap 
as dirt, though!” a consolatory re- 
mark I made, silently, on passing out. 
So many philosophers, twenty at the 
least, two shillings per head; and 
these again twenty times or more, 
reduced the charge to three halfpence. 
Why Mrs. Timms’s wax-work at 
Bartlemy is twopence; and I have 
paid sixpence for bears, hysnas, and 
all sorts of outlandish things. 

Walked down Mosley Street in 
company with these reflections. Every 
house on both sides the way, and 
they are large and handsome, with 
brass door-plates, announcing that 
doctors and surgeons, fifty or sixty 
at the least, may be had here. When 
they do agree, the unanimity is won- 
derful ! ‘Besides, every one can see 
his neighbours’ customers, and thus 
put a stop to any unprofessional con- 
duct in the latter, who may wish 
quietly to ask Dr. A. chau he 
thinks Dr. B. understands his case. 
Or it may be, perhaps, that in Man- 
chester every trade and profession 
has its separate quarter, like those 
we read of in the East. The latter 
theory was confirmed at the higher 
end of the street, which I saw ap- 
propriated to warehouses, silk, cotton, 
worsted, &c. 

Turned to the right into Piccadilly. 
Fine open space. Infirmary would 


make an excellent building as an 
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institute for the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Handsome structure, and 
really an ornament to the town. 
Centre on one side, in consequence 
of one wing only being finished. 
View of Market Street reminded me 
of prints I had seen of Broadway, 
New York. Warehouses, number 
and magnitude, perfectly astonishing. 
Signs, large staring gold letters, glit- 
tered in the morning light with ex- 
traordinary effulgence. They, the 
warehouses, are big almost to burst- 
ing ; one or two samples would cover 
a large slice of St. James’s Park. 
Windows by the hundred. Above 
the cornice of one mighty front, 
“Porrers AND Norris” might be 
seen and read half-a-mile off in letters 
big as the cross on St. Paul’s. The 
worthy at the head of the firm is 
now “ Sir Thomas,” one of those ex- 
traordinary personages whom the late 
administration selected for the high 
and important functions of knight- 
hood. Being then Mayor of Man- 
chester, he was facetiously called the 
“ Nightmare.” Queen was mightily 
astonished, I have been told (though 
prepared by Lord Melbourne for the 
worst), at the strange forms that 
came up. 

But [ should occupy the greatest 
part of your Number were I to give 
all the novelties jotted down in my 
mems. even during this day. Suffice 
it that I felt half stupified with smoke, 
sulphur, and other products, inhaled 
during my perambulations. Flavour 
and colour of the atmosphere quite 
different from that of the metropolis. 
Long chimneys emitting such dense 
black volumes of smoke from all 
quarters, that I wonder the town is 
not, ere now, one vast depot of soot. 
Where it all goes to is one of those 
recondite inquiries which our Associ- 
ation will do well to entertain. Pro- 
bably used up in the shape of nutri- 
ment, during these distressed times, 
by the working classes, enabling them 
to live upon air; because, if we are 
to believe statements in the dail 
papers, it does not appear as Quant 
they had any thing else to live upon. 
This is my theory, let the Association 
find a better if they can. In one of 
the sections subsequently I found it 
wonderfully corroborated in a paper 
on the nutriment of plants and ani- 
mals by Professor Liebig. There is 
a society, too, hatching - for the 
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purpose of making them consume 
their own smoke, like beer “ to be 
drunk on the premises.” Another 
confirmation of my theory. ‘Too 
valuable to be wasted, I suppose every 
workman is to consume his or her 
portion ere it escape. Plenty of car- 
bon here to build up the osseous 
structure. 

Dark lowering day ; rains heavily ; 
looked through coffee-room window, 
and wished for morrow. By way of 
helping on time, examined card of 
admission, which is really a fine thing 
initsway. It is formed of two cards, 
folded like book-backs over a map 
of the town, with printed directions, 
coach and cab-fares, railways, times 
of departure, &c. One of these covers 
presents you with an engraving,— 
a female, seated upon a very soft 
cloud. At first sight she appears to 
be swinging round her head a huge 
birch-rod, though looking behind 
her all the while. Can't be intended 
to represent one of the Flagellants, a 
religious sect you have no doubt 
heard of, because, if I remember right, 
they flogged one another only. After- 
wards asked a gentleman in one of the 
sections his opinion. He looked at 
me as though I were a savage, or 
worse. ‘Don’t you see? it’s a lamp 
she is holding!” “ What a whopper!” 
was the observation from a little boy 
on the other side. Whether this 
term was applied to the rod or to 
his papa’s adroit method of fibbing, 
I could not then ascertain, but de- 
termined to make another inspection 
where the light was more favourable. 
Below the lady is a Manchester sun, 
hardly equal in light to our moon, 
emitting rays. Then what need of 
alamp? I have it. She is holding it 
up to see if the sun really shines or 
not, analogous to a story I once heard 
of a certain facetious individual who, 
on being shewn into a room with a 
very scanty fire, actually took the 
candle to ascertain if it were in. This 
sun is labelled,— 


“ Meeting of the British Association 
held at Manchester, June 23, 1842.” 


A lady looking for this brilliant 
sun with a lamp does certainly ap- 
pear a most lively but improper satire 
on its proceedings. On each side, and 
below, are minute representations of 
buildings. What they are, even the 
light of both lamp and sun fail to 
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discover. Probably clevations of those 
large warchouses I had seen ; but not 
again wishing to expose my ignorance, 
I made no further inquiry. Oppo- 
site card is the ticket, with a little 
bit of an embossed head in one 
corner. Who this represents, we 
are left to guess. Shall, no doubt, 
see some similitude amongst the “ big 
wigs.” Not like either of my lions. 
My name at full length, “ Alfred 
Stubbs, Esq.,” in goodly writing, was 
displayed thereon. 

The long-looked-for morning came 
forth. Aurora— but I desist; prose 
on stilts we mutually detest. 1 ex- 
pected to be awakened by the roar 
of cannon, bells ringing, oon flying, 
music, and all the pomp and circum- 
stance befitting that important event 
we were about to celebrate. No such 
thing, Dame Nature herself did not 
even put on her holyday suit. Man- 
chester looked just—Manchester, the 
same as yesterday. Warehouses all 
in full swing; the great tide of busi- 
ness rolling on as before ; none heed- 
ing, none caring, apparently, foraught 
save the Mammon in whose pursuit 
every faculty seems prostrate, grovel- 
ling, and part of the earth to which 
it clings. 

Went first to the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, a plain brick, Quaker-look- 
ing building of large size. Inquired 
for Section D, Zoology and Botany. 
Nobody could tell. Looked up- 
stairs, and down-stairs, even “to my 
lady’s chamber,” disturbing sundry 
inmates. Bad beginning. Went 
into I’, Medical Science. Ilere just 
cleven, for audience, were listening to 
a pale, consumptive-looking man 
reading an essay on the stethoscope ; 
very appropriate, though not in the 
printed list of subjects. Soon bolted, 
though at the risk of being gazed at 
by all the eleven! Ran into G, 
Mechanical Science, Professor Willis 
in the chair. A paper was being 
read, in a dreadfully barbarous Scotch 
accent, on ventilation, to about fifty 
persons, including one lady, and this 
in a lecture-room capable of holding 
cight hundred. Tone, twang, manner, 
would have disgraced our youngest 
errand-boy (who reads the Mechanic's 
Journal sometimes for us aloud) had 
he read it half so ill. On inquiry, I 
learned that Brunel and Vignoles 
were seated on each side the chair- 
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Greatly disappointed, I marched off 

to A, the Mathematical Section, held 
in the lecture-room of the Royal In- 
stitution, a noble building, where 
some of the great guns were firing. 
The Very Rev. George Peacock, 
Dean of Ely, was chairman. Toler- 
ably well filled ; about 150, perhaps. 
Russell on tidal waves, in the full 
flow of his subject. I did not under- 
stand it. No great loss, for another 
gets up and resolutely refutes his 
theory. 

“ Who is that ?” 

“ Whewell,” was the reply. 

Impossible, thought I. Really 
these men ought to be ticketed and 
labelled, or what is the use of it? 
That brown, square, hard, parallelo- 
grammatic face, so perfectly dissimilar 
to the long, pale aspect of my railway 
companion! From what I can gather, 
it appears all this squabbling, or bab- 
bling, as the case may be, is about an 
inch or two of wave, the height and 
cause of which they pretend accu- 
rately to determine, upon the vast 
surface of those unfathomable depths 
where man’s mightiest works are but 
an atom, and his boasted powers fee- 
ble as the meanest thing they con- 
tain. But then, only think what 
these philosophers are doing for us. 
Your carping, dissatisfied listener 
would have asked the use of all this. 
I cannot tell; it is beyond my com- 
prehension. All we are allowed to 
know is, that the mightiest intellects 
of the age choose to employ them 
thus! A considerable number of 
ladies were present, and precious little 
wiser I expect they were. 

Soon tired, and sought my way to 
C, the Geological Section. A perfect 
labyrinth of rooms and passages to 
pass through, many of them filled 
with very curious and interesting 
objects. The place where they meet 
is in the large theatre, or lecture- 
room, of the Athenzum, which build- 
ing is connected with the Royal In- 
stitution by temporary galleries across 
a narrow street, and is, very inconve- 
niently, I should say, at the summit 
of the building. I did not count the 
steps, but felt sure, at this my first 
experiment, of 150, at the least (they 
grew less as I got used to them). 
At length, I was ushered into a spa- 
cious apartment, lighted partly from 
above; rows of benches, rising above 
each other, made a respectable ap- 
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pearance, being well filled with from 
five to six hundred probably, and a 
great proportion ladies. oderick 
Impey Murchison, F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Pres. G.S., was in the chair, just con- 
cluding a paper on the Scotch earth- 
quakes, when up gets a thickset, 
broad-faced, good-humoured-looking 
gentleman in black. Somebody be- 
hind me observed, that he had “a 
bull-dog face.” Wish people would 
not make such remarks. Asked his 
name. “Professor Buckland,” was 
the reply. Wrong again! my “old 
buck” being, indeed, a very different 
sort of personage. 

The learned professor made some 
exceedingly humorous observations, 
setting the audience in a roar, even 
upon so unpromising a subject as 
earthquakes. He said there was such 
athing as “earthquake-making.” Not 
long ago he wrote to Falmouth on 
the subject, which was the immediate 
occasion of an earthquake there ; and 
he should not be surprised if, in a 
few hours, there was an earthquake 
within ten miles of Manchester! He, 
therefore, advised every body to make 
their wills, for so famous was he in 
this respect, that an old lady in Cum- 
berland once invited him to dinner 
and an earthquake. “ Why, they 
have,” he continued, “a regular 
carthquake season, same as grouse- 
shooting in Scotland.” He then very 
funnily illustrated the motion of an 
carthquake by comparing it to that 
of being tossed in a blanket. Thought 
him excessively jocose for a philoso- 
pher. 
these phenomena, whether, as some 
say, from the percolation of rain- 
water through interstices to a great 
depth, or from volcanic action, or 
whether earthquake affects the at- 
mosphere, or atmosphere the earth- 
quake, he could only reply with the 
student who when asked, as the story 
goes, during his examination, if the 
carth went round the sun, or the sun 
round the earth, replied, “‘ Sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other” 
(Great upplause). After him there 
arose an odd-looking man, with a 
quick fiery eye and sharpset features, 
plain both in dress and appearance. 
This was the celebrated Kev. Pro- 
fessor Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S. 
h.G.S. &e. &e. He thinks the wea- 
ther has a great deal to do in the 
production of earthquakes. “ But 
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how little we know! Every now and 
then we get a few facts and generali- 
sations grouped into laws, and again 
we come to a dead stop, and are as 
much in the dark as ever!” This 
seems to be the sum and substance of 
his observations. Oh! these earth- 
quakes. I wonder what ladies are 
taking notes for? “ Nil,” it ap- 
pears, would be sufficient. Sir Henry 
T. de la Beche (how these — 
phers are be-knighted), F.R.S. F.GS 
says “ditto,” though arriving at this 
conclusion by a * different process. 
“ Port Royal,” he went on to observe, 
“was destroy ed in consequence of 
being built on a rotten sand-bank, 
so that when the mountains began to 
tremble, large masses, falling into the 
sea, raised a terrible wave that sw ept 
away all before it.” Here I was irre- 
sistibly reminded of that sublime, 
kona hypothetical, climax, the 
terror and delight of schoolboys :— 
“ Tf all the hills in the world were made 
into one hill, 
What a mighty hill that would be! 
If all the stones in the world were made 
into one stone, 
What a mighty stone that would be! ! 
If all the rivers of the world were made 
into one river, 
What a mighty river that would be! ! ! 
And if that mighty stone fell down that 
mighty hill into that mighty river, 
What a mighty plash that would be! !!!” 


Professor Sedgwick then got up in 
a hurry to say that a gentleman in 
the room would state something he 
knew about an earthquake which 
happened on Sunday week at More- 
cambe Bay. 

Immediately Dr. Buckland cried 
out, with a grin of triumph, “I told 
you we should have an earthquake ! 
My prophecy, eh ?” (Great laughter.) 
The gent was then “ raised,” but with 
much difficulty, and with much more 
difficulty and hesitation tried to say, 
that after the highest rise of the ther- 
mometer and a drought of long du- 
ration, they felt what was supposed 
to be an earthquake in that locality. 
This completely upset Dr. Buckland’s 
assertion, that such phenomena occur 
mostly, if not always, during a rainy 
season. ‘The worthy doctor, however, 
wriggled cleverly out of the scrape. 

The next paper, by Dr. Stark, on 
glaciers, was a very moving one. Au- 
dience departing in crowds. Great 
bulk seem to come for no other pur- 
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pose than the fun, and assuredly this 
is the section for that commodity. 
Left, myself, on a tour of inspection. 
Section B, Chemistry, shut up at one 
o'clock for want of materials. <A 
pretty good stride to Section D, Zoo- 
logy and Botany, now removed to the 
Natural History Society’s rooms; 
only about fifty persons present. ‘The 
new Dean of Manchester, Dr. Iler- 
bert in the chair, fine specimen of the 
genus homo, decidedly handsome for 
an old man. Mighty plain-looking, 
generally, these sberashem, Es- 
sential, perhaps, or, as is most likely, 
incapacitated from being attractive 
in other respects, they take to the 
philosophy line; like devotees, when 
tit for nothing else. 

A paper on spiders, read by a stiff, 
starched, saturnine individual, in the 
attitude of a drill-sergeant. Looked 
in my list of subjects; not a word 
about spiders. I found, subsequently, 
the practice of taking up matters, not 
only out of their place, but of which 
no mention was made, to prevail too 
generally throughout the sections. 
As the printed lists are issued every 
morning only, surely these puzzling 
irregularities might easily be avoided. 

Uncommon dry work listening,— 
little better than a catalogue. Plenty 
of hard names; but, as for his audi- 
ence, even the initiated, attaching any 
definite ideas to them, I must own 
to something more than scepticism on 
this point. Learned, however, from 
little snatches of conversation and 
questions between whiles, a way to 
distinguish young spiders from old 
ones. Am sorry | have forgotten it. 
Another piece of valuable informa- 
tion, or discovery, it may be, was 
promulged, viz. that the palpi of male 
spiders are applied to the reproduc- 
tion of the species! Only think of 
this. Surely the happy and ingenious 
discoverer ought to be immortalised. 
No ladies present, am thankful to 
say. Excessively dull; no enthu- 
siasm, no applause. Reader hums, 
says he has done, and sits down. 
‘This section adjourned for want of 
matter at two o'clock. Back again to 
Section A. Something about chro- 
nometers. Very thinindeed. <A de- 
cided “case of bolt.” So up the one 
hundred and fifty stairs. Did not 
complain even of thesenow. ‘Thought 
them considerably decreased in num- 
ber. Left secretary reading about 
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glaciers and found him still at it. 
Audience, like the glaciers, yet melt- 
ing. Exceedingly tiresome ; benches 
very hard, and ae communicated 
in a most slovenly, monotonous man- 
ner; not a single illustration to re- 
lieve the eye or the mind. Might do 
very well in a committee of savans, 
but quite unfit for a mixed adience. 
Many of the great wranglers gone 
too. Ought to stay it out and enliven 
matters. Audience really excusable 
in trying to talk, cough, and sneeze 
down the reader. President should 
interfere. Suppose, not sure though, 
he is awake. 

These are a sample of ideas com- 
mon, no doubt, to the great bulk of 
the audience. Finished, at length, 
but discussion postponed, or rather 
got quit of, by a capital ruse from 
Dr. Buckland, viz. that the paper 
should be delivered over to Section 
A as belonging more properly to their 
department. The worthy doctor, 
having probably been asleep great 
part of the time, was, no doubt, happy, 
on any terms, to get rid of the nui- 
sance. 

Three o'clock they rise. Com- 
menced exploring the really beautiful 
suites of rooms appropriated to the 
exhibition of fine arts, manufactures 
of all sorts, geological specimens, &c. 
Was very much interested. I could 
have lingered hours, and even days, 
on the superb drawings by Roberts, 
sketches in the Holy Land, kindly 
lent by Lord Francis Egerton, who 
has purchased these splendid pro- 
ductions. Amongst them are, “ ‘The 
Pool of Siloam,” “ Valley of Hin- 
nom,” “ Bethlehem,” “ Olivet,” “ Cal- 
vary,” all sketched on the spot. With 
what feelings must the artist have 
looked on these hallowed scenes! 
‘The very paths He trod in His won- 
drous humiliation. The hills—the 
everlasting hills —even now present- 
ing the same outline, the same aspect, 
the forms which His eye, the Deity 
incarnate, rested on. That they have 
suffered little or no change may be 
inferred from the fact that, Dr. Ro- 
binson, of New York, in his late most 
interesting tour through Palestine, 
asserts that the best and most correct 
guide-book they found was the Bible. 

A great gathering, or reunion, of 
the members at the Quakers’ Meet- 
ing-house this evening, Lord F. 
Egerton in the chair. He, I rather 
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think, astonished the audience. Very 
fine speech; if any fault, rather too 
flowery: a beautiful piece of compo- 
sition, nevertheless. He has got a 
strange habit of twitching his nose 
with the dexter hand. 
Was glad to get back to mine inn, 
tired and drowsy, about ten o'clock. 
Reviewing the past hours, and the 
multiplicity of subjects that had oc- 
cupied my attention, what had [ 
learned? Sum total as follows :-— 
Earthquakes.—Nothing known. 
Spiders. —Their palpi for repro- 
duction of the “ nasty things.” 
Better luck to-morrow. 


Friday, June 24. 


Rain threatens. Dismal prospect 
for the flower-show in the Botanic 
Gardens this afternoon. Oh, Jupiter 
Pluvius! 

Ran through the exhibitions. Very 
convenient this wet morning, princi- 
pal part being under the same roof. 

Placards announce that a meeting 
will take place on smoke. Another 
sitting on the mud of rivers. Soft, 
soft! I have heard it called the 
“ Mud -fog Association.” Never 
knew until now the origin of this 
name. 

Made my first visit to Section C. 
All of them profess to commence at 
eleven. ‘This morning many of the 
geologists have been to examine some 
fossil trees, roots and parts of the 
stem evidently remaining where they 
grew—on the Bolton Railway. They 
lie under several strata of deposits, 
shewing, according to Dr. Buckland 
and others, that the world is much 
older than we take her to be; and 
thousands of deposits still lower 
prove, from the time it must have 
taken to complete them, that the 
world has been in existence count- 
Jess ages before the creation of 
man, 

This section continues to be the 
favourite: about 400 present, the 
others scarcely averaging 100, often 
twenty or thirty only. An interest- 
ing drawing by Dr. Owen was exhi- 
bited and explained by the President, 
viz. a section of about 500 miles 
through the western states of North 
America. Strata amazingly like our 
own; nearly the same series; ana- 
logy almost perfect, even in the fos- 
sils, of which beautiful drawings 
were giyen. How wide, and yet 
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how simple, the ancient laws of or- 
ganic life! 

Professor Phillips controverts the 
accuracy of the Doctor's statement 
with regard to fossils found in the 
different strata. Phillips fancies the 
latter is mistaken. Seeing is not be- 
lieving, it appears; and the learned 
Professor knows, 3000 miles off, that 
Dr. Owen is mistaken in finding them 
there. I thought, probably, to split 
the difference, it might be Nature 
who made the mistake, placing them 
very impertinently in a position so 
as to overturn some favourite theory. 
If Nature knows no better, it appears 
that he does, and is not accountable 
for her blunders. 

Professor Sedgwick pulls to pieces, 
in a most summary way, all these 
positions, and ridicules what philo- 
sophers choose to call the “Jaws” of 
geology, pretending to lay down what 
are laws and what are not. He does 
not believe in any such. “They 
are,” said he, “mere matters of fact, 
which appear here and there ; but to 
call these facts Jaws is an utter abuse 
of language. Anima! remains, fos- 
sils, &c., are continually appearing 
out of place. As well might we dig- 
nify with the name of laws the de- 
posits of mud in a kennel after a 
shower of rain. All we are doing at 
present is but like poking in the 
dark; and we never shall, probably, 
be enabled to find any thing like a 
law either of distribution or arrange- 
ment. What we observe is, in all 
likelihood, but the results of casual 
or fortuitous action. Fossils are, 
doubtless, historical records,—a lan- 
guage, when properly understood, in 
which we may read the history of 
our planet, and are useful as a chain 
of conclusions,—nothing more.” 

Thus one philosopher knocks an- 
other on the Sent. 

Sedgwick, with eye and face like a 
hawk, has a short, sharp, snappish 
—I will not say currish—manner 
of speaking: it tells wonderfully, 
though; Phillips, a sort of “missy,” 
man-milliner way, but fluent and 
correct. Sedgwick made one capi- 
tal hit, which was well appreciated 
throughout the section. 

“Tf there be,” said he, “such a de- 
cided change in the human skull 
amongst different varicties of our 
race, is it not likely that as great, or 
greater, variations may haye taken 
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place in fossil remains? Looking to 
the essential distinctions of strata in 
which they are imbedded, the clim- 
ates and circumstances under which 


they have existed, may not many of 


those we choose to call species be 
varieties merely? Our series of 
groups are like an ancient chronicle, 
in many places illegible, and in 
others hard to be understood, parts 
torn out, and connexion lost; but 
Nature does not her work by fits 
and starts. When broken up, these 
strata form different groups, often 
separated by very distinct characters, 
but, as originally formed, there were 
no abrupt leaps; every part was in- 
termingled with, or, by insensible 
gradations, dovetailed into, the 
whole.” 

It was the speech of a master mind, 
not afraid to own its ignorance, and 
rebuke self-assumption wherever it 
might be found. 

Felt curious to ascertain what they 
were doing to-day in Section D, Zoo- 
logy and Botany. The Dean, though 
the best-looking, does not make the 
best chairman. Every thing here 
seems to want spirit. Attendance 
few. An immense pair of horns dis- 
played in front of the Dean. Spiders 
again! by the same stiff, dull body 
as before. Subject a little varied, to 
be sure, viz. “On Parasitic Animals 
found on Spiders.” 


“« Thus fleas have other fleas to bite ’em, 
And so go on ad infinitum.” 


And thus the time of these philo- 
sophers is spent! 

About half, say twenty, of the 
audience were ladies. 

Crept quietly off to Section F, 
Statistics. Worse and worse; not 
more than twenty in a room capable 
of holding 300. G. W. Wood, chair- 
man. Ladies, I was told, were fright- 
ened off yesterday from one of the 
sections by some statistical informa- 
tion they did not come to hear. Mr. 
Porter, at present reading a paper on 
the operation of Loan Societies in 
Treland, very useful, but audience 
rapidly attaining the vanishing point. 

Return to Section C. Found 
Phillips replying: determined to have 
his “das.” They all seem to be 
getting on slowly. A adjourned at 
one o'clock, and the rest almost 
burnt down to the socket. After 
Phillips, a report was read from 
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Agassiz on fossil fishes. Members 
making room, or rather making out 
of it. Wish they would employ 
better readers. , 

I was more and more struck with 
the great preponderance of — 
men in every department. Have 
theory of my own on the subject, 
which I may ‘probably submit to th: 
British Association another year, viz. 
that as the centrifugal motion of the 
earth's particles propels them towards 
the equator, this fact will easily ac- 
count for the continually increasing 
direction of Scotchmen south. Tf am 
sure it would be quite as apposite, 
and quite as useful, as many of those 
I heard. 

Took a cab to the Botanical Gar- 
dens. Féte commencing, three o'clock. 
Day brightening, though showery. 
These gardens are only open to sub- 
scribers, and strangers residing a cer- 
tain number of miles off. On the 
present occasion, any member of the 
Association is admitted on shewing 
his ticket. Road very similar to 
those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. Houses and 
general appearance pleasant, if it 
were not for these long “smokers.” 
Villas and gardens not so “Cockney- 
ish,” if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, as our own. Most of the build- 
ings are of modern date; old ones 
very ungainly ;—high-pointed roofs 
and gable ends, covered, in some in- 
stances, with rough-cast. Pretty, flat 
country, and well wooded. General 
population, features, dress, tone of 
voice, manner, all exhibiting a marked 
difference from that of London. Faces 
reminding one continually of a maxim 
from Rochefoucault, to wit, that a 
person's idiom or dialect is as de- 
cidedly impressed on his features as 
his speech. Countenance we usually 
find as expressive of vulgarity as lan- 
guage, —here betrayed both in voice 
and attitude. Pronunciation, not that 
soft, simpering Doric we generally 
hear in the south, even amongst the 
lower classes. You may laugh, but 
[ am right. Let a person ignorant 
of the language judge between us, 
and if he does not pronounce a verdict 
in my favour, rather than in that of 
the coarse, brogue of these 
northern barbarians, I will never 

again venture an opinion. 

Gardens not large, but in excellent 
order. Glass well furnished, as they 


brusque 
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say. <A banana-tree just fruited. 
Greenhouse nothing remarkable, but 
a large marquée attracted a dense 
crowd. All sorts of rarities, both 
for the eye and palate. How very 
few but, sotto voce, as ‘Timms, one 
of our junior council, says, “I did 
not lose my heart!” Bright sun- 
shine, with brisk winds; a shower at 
intervals, attended with the usual 
results—screaming, jostling, parasols 
and umbrellas capsised. Much plea- 
santer, though, than .the heat and 
dust of the preceding week, or an 
even-down pour, as we had next day. 
Crowds still pouring in when I left: 
heartily tired of the turmoil: nobody 
to talk to; not recognised; nor did 
| make myself known as a member 
of Council B.M.I. 

Eight o'clock, and behold me 
equipped: blue coat, with bright 
basket buttons, dress waistcoat, and 
lower affairs to match. Mounting 
to the vestibule of the Royal Insti- 
tution: a handsome gas chandelier, 
mingling with daylight, in the hall 
gave a piebald effect to the casts and 
statues located therein. ‘Turning 
with the stream to the right, I had 
now full leisure to examine the works 
of art, both living and dead, organic 
and inorganic. Professor Liebig’s dis- 
coveries have been so prominently 
brought forward, we are all quite 
profound in animal and vegetable 
tissues. Excellent band: multipli- 
city of objects perfectly bewildering. 
Took a more leisurely survey of the 
famous tapestry from Raphael’s car- 
toons, exhibited here in the picture 
gallery. The originals at Hampton 
Court are miserably patched, and, in 
parts, nearly obliterated. ‘They are 
mere remnants; and it is only a 
practised eye that can at all conceive 
them as they existed when fresh from 
the hand of the master. Their out- 
lines, too, are punctured with pin- 
holes, in order that black powder 
might be dusted through upon the 
warp, which is of fine cambric. 

From the published aceount : of 
these interesting relics, we are given 
to understand that, originally, there 


were twenty-five subjects; ten of 


them from the hand of Raphael him- 
self, the remainder by his pupils. 
‘Two of the latter, Van Orlay and 
Michacl Coxis, superintended the 
working of the first ten, painted by 
Raphael, in tapestry, at Brussels, ft 
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is now pretty well authenticated that 
two sets were wrought: one decor- 
ated the Sistine Chapel, and the other 
was presented by Pope Leo X. to 
Henry VIIL., who placed them in 
the banqueting - rooms at Whitehall. 
After the death of Charles I., they 
were sold, in 1649, by public auction 
in London, to a Spanish nobleman, 
the Marquis del Carpio. From him 
they descended to the house of Alva, 
in whose possession they remained 
until purchased, in 1823, by Peter 
Tupper, Esq., British Consul in Ca- 
talonia. By him they were 
brought back to London. 

nine years ago, Mr. W. Trull, a 
London merchant, their present 
owner, purchased them, and being 
placed here for the purpose of ex- 
hibition, he has allowed them to 
remain for inspection gratuitously by 
members of the British Association. 

There is, one should suppose, little 
doubt of their authenticity. ‘The 
Duke’s seal is on the left hand cor- 
ner of each. There are, however, 
only nine; nor is it known, I be- 
lieve, what is become of the tenth. 
They are about thirteen feet high, 
and from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
length ; colours much faded, except 
the bright red on lips and cheeks, 
which entirely destroy the present 
harmony, the equilibrium of tone, if’ 
it may be so called, by a disagreeable 
and garish hue; so offensive, that | 
thought these parts had been recently 
and clumsily painted over. ‘The out- 
lines, too, look hard and unnatural. 
They are, nevertheless, of great value, 
more particularly as containing two 
subjects, of which the cartoons are 
probably lost, viz. “'The Conversion 
of St. Paul” and the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen.” In the former, Saul 
lies stricken to the ground, blinded 
by excess of light from the heavenly 
vision. An attendant is securing 
his horse; others look on amazed, as 
though beholding the light but hear- 
ing no voice. In the latter subject, 
the head of St. Stephen is well worth 
a close and diligent study. 

With great deference, I think 
Raphael has made a mistake in re- 
presenting Elymas the Sorcerer with 
eyes closed, groping his way. The 
bare sightless eyeballs not only would 
have produced a much: greater etfect, 
but, according to my notions, been 
more in accordance with the real facts 


again 
About 
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of the case. But look at the culprit’s 
legs, even they are blind! 

In a room appropriated to Man- 
chester manufactures, some splendid 
damask is exhibited, the patterns 
woven with glass thread. Em- 
broidery of the most rare and costly 
sort, done by patent machinery, which, 
when guided by one hand only. , works 
140 specimens of the same pattern. Se- 
veral splendid sets have been made 
for the Queen. Here, too, is silk 


tapestry and other performances of 


the Jacquard loom, little less than 
marvellous. What think you of a 
small card, if we may so term it, 
woven in silk, with the name and 
address of the manufacturer, as fine 
and legible as copper-plate? In ano- 
ther room is a copy of Louis X V1.’s 
will, woven by the Jacquard loom, 
so small and clear, that it cannot be 
distinguished from the finest letter- 
press. A hint has, I believe, been 
thrown out, that the Raphael ta- 
pestry is an imitation from this loom, 
but manifestly incorrect, though I 
hear they can copy any thing. 

The rooms were well filled; from 
1500 to 2000 visitors it is supposed. 
Lots of Quakers, in a sort of hybrid 
costume—their full dress probably. 
[ recognised one strange figure, whom 
| had now and then previously seen 
amongst the sections. Head, the sum- 
mit nearly bald, long locks sweeping 
down his back and shoulders ; a beard 
of most Barabbas-like growth. Dres., 
a mottled brownish garment, not un- 
like a Taglioni; altogether an odd 
fish of the most extraordinary build. 
At first I took him for a Russian, a 
regular Ursa Major, from Moscow or 
Petersburg, and made several in- 
quiries, but in vain; every body 
wondered, but none knew him. De- 
termined at length to ascertain where 
this specimen was bred, I went to 
one of the officials, who laughed 
heartily 

“ Why, that’s the smoke-man,” 
said he. 

“ Smoke-man !” 
at a loss than ever. 

“ Yes, the man who is come about 
the smoke nuisance.” 

“So far on such a subject ?” 

“So far! why the monster is an 
Englishman, [ believe. His name is 

——, residing in London, or the 
neighbourhood, and I question if he 
was ever out of his own country.” 


1 repeated, more 
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“ The abominable nuisance!” said 
I. “Talk of smoke, yonder beats it 
hollow !” 

His face was remarkably like Ely- 
mas the Sorcerer, in the cartoon just 
named. 

Found a steward’s white rosette ; 
thought I might as well tie it to my 
button- hole, and see the effect. Quite 
remarkable! The odd questions | 
had to answer. Appeals made to me 
continually. Answered them all, 
and tried to satisfy all to the best of 
my poor ability. Soon up to the 
thing. When any arrangement was 
found fault with, “ Z had nothing to 
do with it.” When praised, was 
“Very glad our efforts have met 
your approbation.” One young lady 
wanted to be shewn this thing, ano- 
ther that. Some wanted “the lions” 
naming, and if Professor So-and-so 
was there or not. A handkerchief, 
a beau, a cousin, or a husband miss- 
ing, | was requested to look for such 
stray commodities. 

But what a crush in the refresh- 
ment room, all free gratis for nothing! 
Every “indelicacy of the season,” as 
an old lady used to say. Ices, con- 
fectionery, fruit, lemonade, disap- 
peared with such celerity, and in 
such profusion, that I was really 
alarmed for the fair recipients. [ 
hope no harm has come of it. We 
stewards, I am afraid, have much to 
answer for. In this room was hung 
Etty’s great, vulgar, impudent pic- 
ture of “ Ulysses and the Sirens,’ — 
hideous, braw ny, naked limbs of the 
latter just visible above the delicate 
fair ones at the refreshment-board. 
Many a furtive look was cast, and 
many an eye averted. Many a close- 
capped “friend” shot forth abashed, 
no doubt, at the display. Could it 
be—but I hardly dare name it— 
that it was put there for the purpose 
of preventing any lengthened dal- 
liance with the cates and viands be- 
fore them ? 

The company began to break up 
about eleven. But what a “skrim- 
mage” among the hats !— keeper 
could not find corresponding num- 
bers. Many took what they could 
get, which added still more to the 
general confusion. Carriages wait- 
ing, servants bawling, ladies scream- 
ing out for Dick, Tom, Harry. Such 
a scene it has not been my lot pre- 
viously to witness. Many a fair 
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palpitating belle did I hand to her 
carriage, whilst her gallant protector 
was knee-deep among the hats. 
When officially applied to, “ Knew 
nothing of these arrangements—not 
in my department. Very sorry the 
other stewards should be so remiss,” 
and so forth, which not a little en- 
hanced my dignity at the expense of 
theirs. Quakers best off—hats nearly 
all of a pattern—change could not be 
of much consequence. At least two 
hours were consumed in this un- 
seemly uproar, and at length I was 
glad to make my escape. Does any 
reader of the gentler sex inquire how 
I fared in this hat-chase? Thanking 
her for the interest she takes in my 
welfare, I may just whisper, that a 
beautifully embroidered little velvet 
cap, presented to me by the fairer 
hands of Mrs. Alfred Stubbs elect, 
had found its way into my dress coat- 
pocket. In this I went, and in this 
| returned, too tired to remember 
what I had learned, and my brain 
dancing like a whirligig ! 


Saturday, 25th June. 


Dreadfully wet—a regular soaker! 
To Section C again; about 400 pre- 
sent. An elaborate and highly in- 
teresting’ drawing, exhibited by Mr. 
Griffith, “On Fossils of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone of Ireland.” 
A very indistinct speaker— sentences 
like a string of jerks; so tried for 
better luck at A. “ Mr. Fox Talbot 
on the improvement of Telescopes.” 
A see-saw, hesitating manner ; makes 
one quite fidgety to hear him. He 
proposes that the speculum shall be 
made by the seenees process, and 
tries to explain a mode of obviating 
the difficulties arising from weight, 
when the reflectors are so large (two 
or three tons for instance) they can- 
not be moved to any part of the 
heavens that may be required. I 
really could scarcely get a glimpse 
of his meaning, though he ham- 
mered, from first to last, good part 
of an hour. At the conclusion, up 
gets a plain-looking man, a self- 
taught itinerant lecturer on astro- 
nomy, I understood, in these parts, 
and informs the knowing ones that 
Karl Stanhope had long ago pro- 
posed a plan, whereby the spectator 
might view a considerable part of 
the heavens, both behind and before, 
without moving the large speculum. 
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“With your leave, sir,” , said he 
“T will just chalk it,—TI'll not de- 
tain you a minute;” and he made 
his way to the large black board 
behind the chairman, who certainly 
did not look very inviting. Nothing 
daunted, however, he proceeded with 
his sketch, and, in about a minute, 
made every thing plain, which the 
previous speaker had only been at- 
tempting. ‘The audience at once at- 
tested their approbation, and in no 
very equivocal manner. “ Now, I’ve 
not been long,” said he, bundling his 
way back among the benches. A 
burst of laughter rewarded this sally, 
evidently at the expense of that long- 
winded attempt of his predecessor. 
I could see it was not relished among 
the savans. Sir David Brewster now 
commenced on one of his own beau- 
tiful and recondite discoveries con- 
nected with the polarization of light, 
bands in the spectrum, &c., but in so 
low a tone that few persons could 
hear, and, I should suspect, still 
fewer understood. 

Return to Section C.— Professor 
Sedgwick wrestling again. He is an 
excellent gladiator, and now taking 
in hand the discoveries of Griffith. 
He explains, illuminates, what the 
latter did not make clear. His 
laugh, or rather grin, when he makes 
a hit at his brethren, is absolutely 
irresistible. His words are struck 
out like sparks from the anvil,— 
thoughts of intense power, clothed 
in language impetuous but correct, 
and in all the graces of the most 
finished and impassioned oratory. 
They are evidently poured forth, 
unpremeditated, from the heat and 
fervour of a highly gifted and poetical 
imagination. He combines, what we 
so rarely see united, deep and patient 
research with an ardent fancy, fer- 
tile, boundless in its imagery and 
resources. He, however, speaks with 
such rapidity, that the best amongst 
our reporters could not keep pace 
with him. Sir H. de la Beche has a 
very cynical expression—his pro- 
nunciation far from distinct. He, 
too, appears fond of a little opposi- 
tion. Geologists really are very 
combative animals. Sedgwick had 
remarked, that general views ought 
to be worked out before entering on 
the detail. Sir Henry holds a con- 
trary opinion. Before sitting down, 
he expresses himself highly gratified 
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at finding, from Griffith's sections 
and discoveries, that his own posi- 


tions, previously controverted, | 
think, in the works Murchison 
and Phillips, were now established. 
‘] am glad,” he continued, “to find 
those who thought proper to correct 
me, now find themselves corrected.” 
Having launched this missive he 
down. 

Phillips then commenced with 
sort of comparative view of the 
lish and Irish deposits 
course of his remarks he mad 
of the following neat and happy 
lustration. It was borrowed thou 
Ile compared them to rings of wood 
shewing the yearly growth of 
which not only shew their age, but 
the difference of scasons, by a cor- 
responding difference in the breadth 
and texture of the deposit. Thus 
said he, “wherever we 


trees, 


observe the 
same order and analogy of strata, the 
same differences, with their co 
sponding fossils, though in countric 
ever so remote, we may safely « 
bute them to the same epocli. 

Returning to A, I found a 
bore at work with 
shew, as he fancied, some new p! 
ties of the magnet. Le bored on fi 
a considerable time, every body ge 
ting very impatient, and after all, s 
far from ne w, they 
most trite and element: Wy - rac 
known even to the merest tyro. 
Chairman was obliged to ] - an end 
to this communication 
the surprise and annoyance of the 
speaker. What are the committe: 
about, before whom every thing i 
previously brought, examined, and 
approved of, ere allowed 
the general meeting ? 

Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, 
(Capt. used to say shave init is 
meant Fellow Remarkably Stupid), 
do not mean it to apply in the present 
case. Mr. H. told us his paper was 
on the resistance of the “ hair,’ mean- 
ing, as I afterwards found, “ wind.” 
A most uncouth, provincial ace: 
audience dwindled down to a baker’ 
dozen —to make it the standard num 
ber, [left too. Wishful to hear more, 
I mounted again to C. Philosophers 
so fond of arguing, amplifying, con- 
tradicting, replying, 
and interesting papers, many per 
come to hear, are obli 
altogether omitted or huddled over, 


an atiel 
appeared ol the 
ter, 


very mt ich to 


that important 


ved eith r to be 
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little or no attention excited, and the 
great objects in view rendered com- 
abortive. We were dismissed 
—In a hurry to 
s there was a grand dinner 
this evening. Wonder if I shall is 

to speak as one of the Coun. 
cil of the B. MLL. Nobody has yet in- 
viter 1. lave no post : 
that to whicl ha 
On cond 


PIC 


hafnar ly sa} l- 
peiore three O Clock. 


ret away, a 


cailed on t 


here, save 
ve invited myself. 
thoughts, I will not go. 
ender my notes for a crack article in 
ry. Cannot stomach this neglect 

ruler in my own sphere, don’t like 
being nobody in this. Let me, how- 
catch them at the a 
So engaged scratching one 
afford a stray 
neighbour who is 


ever, 


and ——. 


another, they 
0 


cannot 
» their 
ing On. 


; . 
U1 ay, ith June. 


‘fine old edifice ; 
excellent ser- 


To church.—Ve1 
ood singing and an 
mon, 


ith cold 
ch. Went out 
in exhibition of fireworks 


ening. 


nd Llerschel in conjune- 
2 . . ‘ } ee . 
Room crowded to see and hear 
ar-famed a Bessel 
et: a little 
under an 


erTey 5 


tronomers. 


wizard-look 
immense , 
and odd eyes. For 
nose an i mouth, see so e of Cruik- 
shank’s deformities. He er — very 
srey, though not aged. it 18 inter- 
esting to see two of the most cele- 
ronomers im the 
ght together. 


overhanging brow 


brated ast 


bro 


world thus 
But how ditterent 
in appearance from our preconceived 
notions. Ly ery body, L believe, forms 
yme idea both of persons and places 
generally 

oresby, ** On Magnets,” was 
e of the most interesting exhibitions 
i Afterw rds, Luke 
e Cyele of the Sea- 
d person- 
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“om stam- 
eeth, it is difficult 


to make out his meaning keel very 


sorry for him. Section becomes im- 
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natient. He begins to “ donder.” 
Would have been interesting, if more 
concise, and ~ ee have explained 
his subject. appears from some 
very ingenious stabal uw views he cx- 
hibited, that the sun’s declination has 
a manifest influence on the quantity 
of rain. Ile shewed, in a large dia- 
gram, a cycle of eighteen years (nine 
warm and nine cold), commencing 
1824, and thinks the same phenomena 
are again taking place. 

Rain, he seems to think, has a 
cycle of nine years only. 

In warm years, we have a dry win- 
ter and wet spring; a dry January, 
February, March, and a glut of rain 
in April, but a fine May. In cold 
years we have generally the reverse, 
with a dry August, which, in warm 
years, is wet. December is dry in 
warm years, and in cold years, wet. 

Sir 1D. Brewster mentioned that the 
cycle of winds had been supposed to 
come round in fifty-four years. He, 
however, does not seem to attach any 
credit to this theory. 

A curious discovery was communi- 
cated from Professor Robison, of Ar- 
magh, whereby he is enabled, through 
a glass tube in shape of a parabola, to 
look into places and orifices almost 
impervious to light. For instance, 
into the sea at considerable depths ; 
but he has not yet had time to make 
further experiments. It was men- 
tioned that aurists have an instrument 
of the same nature, by which they are 
enabled to examine the tympanum. 
The theory of its action is, that rays 
of light, striking the sides of the tubes, 
are by this means conveyed down to 
the object. 

Another soirée to-night. Did not 
go. (Quite satisfied with my day’s 
work. 


Wednesday, 29th June. 


All the sections closed except A. 
Mr. Braid having failed in obtaining 
i hearing for his curious discoveries 
in Mesmervism, or neurohypnology, as 
he calls it, has advertised an exhibi- 
tion of them to-day at noon in the 
Wellington Rooms. A very large 
and respectable audience. 

Ile commenced with a statement 
which, certainly, for petty jealousy 
and professional spite, forms as pretty 
acommentary on poor human nature, 
even amongst those who profess the 
most enlarged and liberal views, as 
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the history of such bickerings can 
furnish. He sent in a paper to the 
Medical Section, offering to prove his 
statements by experiments in public ; 
but it was returned through the hands 
of a common porter, open, and with- 
out even the civility of an envelope 
or a reply, except a remark in pencil, 
on the outside, * Returned as unsuit- 
able,” which any body might read, 
and the paper too in transit, “ And 
this,” he said, “ from medical men on 
that committee whose patients | 
restored, whom they had pronounced 
incurable.” 

He then read extracts from the 
paper he had sent in, explaining the 
nature and causes of these pheno- 
mena on physiological and psycholo- 
gical principles, proving, as he says, 
that the whole arises from a law of 
the animal economy not hitherto 
found out. The following are por- 
tions of this essa 

“ By the continued fixation of the 
mental and visual eye on any object 
not itself of an exciting nature, with 
absolute repose of body, and general 
quictude, they become wearied, and, 
provided the patients rather favour 
than resist the feeling of stupor they 
feel creeping over them, during such 
experiment a state of somnolency is 
induced, and that peculiar state of the 
brain and mobility of the nervous 
system which render the patient liable 
to be directed so as to manifest the 
Mesmeric phenomena. | consider it 
not so much the optic as the motor 
and sympathetic nerves, and the 
mind, through which the impression 
is made.” “ The continued effort of 
the will to rivet the attention to one 
idea exhausts the mind ; the continu- 
ance of the same impression on the 
retina exhausts the optic nerve; and 
the constant effort of the muscles of 
the eyes and eyelids to maintain the 
fixed stare, quickly exhausts the irri- 
tability of tone, the general quiet 
of body, and suppressed respiration, 
which take place during such opera- 
tion, tend to diminish the force and 
frequency of the heart’s action, and 
the result of the whole is a rapid ex- 
haustion of the sensorium and ner- 
vous system which is reflected on the 
heart and lungs, and a feeling of gid- 
diness, with a slight tendency to syn- 
cope, and a feeling of somnolency 
ensue; and thus and then the mind 
slips out gear.” 
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Mr. Braid considers, that when the 
mind, as he says, “ slips out gear,” he 
has the power, as well as any other 
person who understands the subject, 
of directing the whole nervous energy 
to any part of the body he pleases, 
and hence renders it available as a 
curative agency of almost unlimited 
power. He has, he tells us, made the 
dumb to speak, the deaf to hear, and 
given sight to the blind. He has re- 
stored a paralytic limb in a few mi- 
nutes, and in one case of spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles, where the 
head was completely drawn to the 
shoulder, and incapable of removal, 
when the patient was put into the 
Mesmeric, or rather hypnotic sleep, 
in five minutes the head was raised, 
and the lady cured. 

“ By the aid of this agency, I have 
extracted teeth from the most sensi- 
tive patients without giving pain; I 
have performed many other impor- 
tant operations with present ease and 
future advantage; in a few minutes 
have rheumatic pains, which had re- 
sisted every other remedy, and tor- 
tured the patient for months or years, 
in one case for thirteen years, been 
perfectly cured; I have completely 
removed the pain of tic doloreux in 
a few minutes, which had tortured 
the patient for eight weeks before I 
saw him, in despite of the most ap- 
proved remedies. I have made the 
crooked straight, calmed the irri- 
table, and raised the desponding ; re- 
stored the mind from imbecility to 
intelligence, and the memory from 
listlessness and torpor to activity. 
Those who could not for years read 
their Bible, or remember or profit by 
what others read, have been enabled, 
after a few minutes of hypnotic sleep, 
to do both. 

“T by no means wish to laud neu- 
rohypnology as an universal remedy, 
but that it is a means, when properly 
applied, of rapidly curing many dis- 
eases which resisted all other known 
remedies there can be no doubt, and, 
being a law of the animal economy, 
and as such no doubt implanted for 
some wise purpose, it is certain to 
prevail in defiance of all opposition.” 

So far Mr. Braid, and he produced 
individuals at the meeting, whose 
testimony could hardly be doubted, 
and who described the almost mira- 
culous cures they had experienced. 
He shewed its wonderful effects on 
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several persons he brought for the 
purpose, but was not successful in 
subjects taken promiscuously from 
his audience. This he accounted for, 
by stating that after having once 
been operated upon, they are after- 
wards easily subject to its influence. 

Mr. Braid hardly gets fair play 
from his brethren in the profession ; 
and I was much disgusted with the 
behaviour of several who seemed 
determined not to allow him a proper 
hearing. 

I give no opinion on the subject. 
It would be worthless, if not prema- 
ture. If he succeed, it will be one 
of the most wonderful of discoveries, 
and the greatest earthly boon that 
was ever vouchsafed to suffering 
humanity. 

To conclude, what have I learned ? 
I have been amused ; my time, in a 
great measure, pleasantly occupied ; 
but so it would have been probably 
in any other mode of relaxation. 
As for knowledge, what I have 
gained is from the great chapter of 
human nature; and I freely confess 
that the “demigods of science” do 
not enlarge their dimensions on a 
closer inspection. Like many other 
marvels, when viewed too near, we 
see how mean, how unsatisfactory all 
they profess. As long as they kept 
aloof, secluded, and apart, from the 
world, that world looked on their 
very names as a wonder and a my- 
tery. But the veil is lifted, and we 
behold they are but men, of like 
passions with ourselves, and are apt 
to depreciate as much as we have 
raised them heretofore above the 
standard of human intellect. So 
true it is, in almost every instance, 
that “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
I heard an individual, a foreigner, 
pronounce his verdict on the British 
Association thus :— 

“Sare, it is all what you call von 
big homboog !” 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient and humble 
Correspondent, 
Axrrep Stusss, C.B.M.I. 


P.S.—I had almost forgotten to 
say, that in my railway companion, 
“TIugh,” I recognised a firework- 
man, a sort of diavolo, at one of the 
night exhibitions! ‘The “ Doctor” 
I did not meet with. 
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As few men had a more extensive circle of acquaintance, and none 
possessed a more kindly heart, so few, by their departure from the fretful 
arena of life, have for a long time past left a void so difficult to fill up in 
the literary world as the late Dr. Maginn. With the profound learning of 
ascholar he combined the more brilliant attributes of a ready wit, playful 
or keen, as occasion called it into exercise. It is not too much to say, 
that no one of all his literary brethren possessed the same powers of con- 
versation as Dr. Maginn, even to within a day of his death; indeed, 
those who met him for the first time generally supposed that whatever 
chanced then to be the topics of conversation must have formed the 
chief subjects of his usual studies, till a second, a third, and a fourth 
meeting convinced them of the extent of those varied resources which the 
Doctor possessed. We could lay our hand on many a goodly and popular 
volume, the most striking points and best passages of which, have been 
gleaned from the private conversations and remarks of Dr. Maginn; who 
resembled Swift not merely in his wit, but in the utter carelessness with 
which he regarded the fate of the productions of his genius. If they 
served the purpose of the moment, whether it were to make a minister 
tremble or a lady smile, “the Doctor” never troubled himself further 
about his thunder or his jest. They might be claimed by any passer-by, 
for no one ever contributed more to the fame of others or so com- 
pletely disregarded his own. 

It is chiefly to this carelessness about all that more immediately 
affected him that we must ascribe the want of some one great work, where- 
by the Doctor might be now remembered. Though in a marked degree 
competent to bestow such a gift on the literary world, the natural discur- 
siveness of his disposition induced him rather to find a ready vent for 
the superabundance of his learning and wit in the pages of the leading 
periodicals. It was almost universally believed by the public that he 
was the Editor of this Magazine. At its commencement he was certainly 


foremost amongst those to whose exertions its success was owing, and 
for many years afterwards we were indebted to him for valuable ser- 
vices; but latterly, owing principally to ill health, his contributions 


were by no means frequent. In fact, though our pages were always 
open to him, and we were ever ready to accept the offerings of his pen, 
we received from him, within these last three years, but little in addition 
to his inimitable “ Homeric Ballads ;” and as to the editorial manage- 
ment of the Magazine, in that he never took a part. We state this 
fact in order to shew how prone the public are to deceive themselves, 
and how difficult it is to remove an erroneous impression when 
once formed. We sincerely hope and have reason to believe that 
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his numerous admirers and friends will be gratified by a carefully edited 
collection of Dr. Maginn’s now scattered writings ; and we prophesy that 
when these disjecta membra poeta shall have been brought together, they 
will make a more original, learned, and amusing series of essays and 
poems, than those of any other literary man of the present day. They 
will be found to contain much of singularly curious matter on all sub- 
jects, —*poetry, politics, classics, history, and antiquities; which all in 
turn occupied the attention, and derived additional ornament and light 
from the genius of him who is, alas! no more. 

We profess not to give a sketch now of either the life or writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. ITlis death is too recent for us to assume that dis- 
passionate tone of feeling which is necessary to the biographer. At 
present, we think not of the author, but mourn for the man. Would 
that here we might pause! But, though painful, it is our duty to 
add that he who delighted all that approached him with his wit, 
enlightened those who sought it with his learning, and whose power- 
ful pen was for twenty years incessantly employed in advocating the 
loftiest principles and defending the constitution from treacherous friends 
and open foes,—it is our duty to add, that this man, whose hand and 
heart were ever “open as day to melting charity,” and who never refused 
to share his often limited means with the unfortunate, has died in the 
midst of hopeless difficulties, bequeathing his widow and three children to 
the generosity of his country and the gratitude of that government to 
whose principles, without fee or reward, he has so long given such un- 


compromising and powerful support. We are glad to see that the matter 


has been taken up by the press, and we cannot doubt that, in this great 


country, and, above all, with one who being himself a scholar as well as a 
statesman, is happily at the head of the government, the claims of Dr. 
Maginn’s family will be cheerfully recognised and allowed. We feel 
that we are treading on very delicate ground, and shall not lengthen this 
brief tribute to the memory of the mighty spirit which has departed with 
what we believe to be unnecessary appeals to a Conservative government. 
Peace to his ashes! One more instance is added to the long list of 
those whose lives have proved how often the gems that adorn the coronet 
of Genius sparkle but in mockery of the trials and sorrows which 
surround it. 
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